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PREFACE 


THE volume published under this title in 1890 has been 
for some years out of print. In reprinting it, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to revise the text, translation and 
notes carefully throughout, to rewrite considerable portions 
of the introduction, and also to make some modifications 
in the contents of the selection. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface to the 
original edition, was to present, in such a form as would 
appeal to the lover of literature and not be ungrateful to 
the scholar, a collection of all the best extant Greek epi- 
grams. Among the five hundred epigrams included in it— 
less than one in ten of the whole number extant—will be 
found, according to the editor’s best judgment, all which 
are of the first excellence in any style. The definitions 
and exceptions subject to which this purpose has been 
carried out are explained in the introductory essay. 

It would be easy to agree on three-fourths of the 
matter to be included in such a scope. With regard to 
the remainder, perhaps hardly any two persons would be 
in exact accordance. Many epigrams have their special 
merit or interest, and also their special weakness or points 
of inferiority. With those which lie on the border-line— 
and of these there are certainly scores and may be 
hundreds—the decision has to be made on a balance of 
very slight considerations, and becomes in the last resort 
one of personal taste rather than of any strict or defin- 
able principle. 


The selection originally made has been received by 
vil 
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competent judges with a favour which I desire gratefully 
to acknowledge; and I have not been able to improve 
upon it to any very considerable extent. It may be con- 
venient here to indicate the exact differences in content 
between this and the earlier edition. Ten epigrams 
formerly included have been omitted (I. 16, 20, 57; II. 14, 
17; IV. 28; V. 16; X. 13, 34, 44). Twenty have been 
added; namely, those now numbered I. 16, 19, 44, 57; 
II. 16, 24, 27; III. 6, 26, 40, 59; IV. 13, 34, 46; V. 16; 
VIL. 6; VIII. 14; XI. 26, 50; XII. 19. .No author has 
disappeared from the collection; five new authors are 
added to it—Damascius, Isidorus, Phaennus, Phanias, and 
Thucydides. The net result is to give a slightly greater 
preponderance to Greek as against Byzantine work ; but it 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 

As regards the Greek Anthology it still remains true that 
the work of Friedtich Jacobs remains unsuperseded after a 
century. His seventeen volumes, which appeared between 
1794 and 1817, represented the high-water mark of the 
scholarship of their time. Until the great revival of classical 
studies in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
new life breathed into them by the creation of scientific 
archaeology and the application of the new historical method, 
little more remained to be done. But with the modern 
armament of scholarship it should be possible, and if 
possible it is certainly desirable, to bring the splendid 
work of a hundred years ago up to date. Much light has 
still to be thrown, not only on the contents and history of 
the Anthology, but on the whole of Greek life, art, and 
thought as illustrated by it with a fulness and intimacy 
which are in some respects unique. A solid beginning has 
been made towards this work by the critical edition of 
H. Stadtmiiller now in course of appearance. The two 
volumes of this edition published in 1894 and 1899 only 
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extend as far as the end of the seventh book of the 
Palatine Anthology. His work is so accurate and 
thorough that scholars must await the remaining volumes 
with an eagerness which it is difficult to keep from passing 
into impatience. When this new text is completed, ‘and 
even before’ in the phrase of Glaucon in the Kepudlic, 
it may be hoped that some scholar or association of scholars 
in this country will base upon it a complete edition worthy 
of modern scholarship on its literary and historical, no less 
than on its textual side. No more important work than this 
remains to be done in the field of Greek letters; and it 
is hardly to the credit of English scholarship that it still 
awaits accomplishment. 

The two editions of Jacobs have through time become 
rare, though not at all inaccessible ; and they are absolutely 
indispensable for any serious study of the Greek epigram 
throughout the sixteen centuries of its history. They 
are, Anthologia Graeca sive Poetarum Graecorum lusus ex 
vecenstone Brunckit ; indices et commentarium adtect Free- 
devicus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1794-1814: four volumes of text and 
nine of indices, prologomena, commentary, and appendices ; 
and Axnthologia Graeca ad fidem codtcs olim Palatini nunc 
Parisini ex apograpko Gothano edita; curavit epigrammata 
tn Codice Palatino destderata et annotattonem criticam adtectt 
Fridericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1813-1817: two volumes of text 
and two of critical notes. For ordinary purposes the only 
good text of the Anthology is that in Didot’s Bibhiothéque 
Grecque, with a Latin translation and a brief commentary 
by various hands; the first two volumes of which, edited 
by F. Dibner, appeared in 1864, and the third, edited by 
E. Cougny, in 1890. .This third volume contains a com- 
plete collection up to the date of its compilation of all 
extant Greek epigrams not in the Anthology. In such a 
collection there is of course no finality; fresh material 
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continues, though slowly, to accumulate so long as fresh 
monuments are brought to light by research. At any 
moment a substantial addition might be made to the 
contents of our Anthology by the re-discovery of the lost 
MS. mentioned below on page 24 of the Introduction. 

It only remains to add a few words in explanation of the 
commentary in this volume. It is founded on Jacobs 
throughout, and what is derived in it from him is here 
acknowledged once for all. Readings or notes taken from 
subsequent critics are given with the name of their author. 
But the received text is printed without comment, except 
where it is doubtful or obscure, both in the epigrams taken 
from the Anthology proper, and in those selected from 
other sources. Among these, special mention should be 
made of G. Kaibel’s ‘very valuable work, Epserammata 
Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, 1878. 

Epigrams from the Anthology are quoted by the sections 
of the Palatine Anthology (Anh. Pal.) and the appendix . 
of epigrams in the Planudean Anthology which are not in 
the Palatine MS. (449. P/an.), as numbered in the latter of 
Jacobs’ two editions and in the Paris edition named 
above. The numbering in Stadtmiiller’s edition, which will 
doubtless become the vulgate when completed, varies from 
this throughout the fifth section, the Amatoria, owing to 
the fact that he prints the three prefatory lines heading 
that section without a number, so that the remaining 
contents become Nos. 1-308 instead of 2-309: his V. 309 
being the epigram numbered VI. 1* in the earlier editions. 

The references in the notes to Bergk’s Lyrict Graeci are 
to the pages of the fourth edition. 


6 PEMBROKE GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, 1 Septemder 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


THE Greek word ‘epigram’ in its original meaning is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the Latin word ‘inscription’; and it 
probably came into use in this sense at a very early period 
of Greek history, anterior even to the invention of prose. 
Inscriptions at that time, if they went beyond a mere name 
or set of names, or perhaps the bare statement of a simple 
fact, were necessarily in verse, then the single vehicle of 
organised expression. Even after prose was in use, an 
obvious propriety remained in the metrical form as being 
at once more striking and more easily retained in the 
memory ; while in the case of epitaphs and dedications— 
for the earlier epigram falls almost entirely under these two 
heads—religious feeling and a sense of what was due to 
ancient custom aided the continuance of the old tradition. 
Herodotus in the course of his History quotes epigrams of 
both kinds ; and with him the word éwriypaypa is just on 
the point of acquiring its literary sense, though this is not 
yet fixed definitely. In his account of the three ancient 
tripods dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Thebes,! he says 
of one of them, o peév 57 els Tay tpsrrode@v ériypappa exec, and 
then quotes the single hexameter line engraved upon it, 
Of the other two he says simply, ‘they say in hexameter,’ 
héyes ev é-apérpm rovm. Again, where he describes the 
funeral monuments at Thermopylae,? he uses the words 
ypayzpa and ériypaypa almost in the sense of sepulcral 
epigrams; émiyéypamtat ypdupata déeyorta rade, and a 
little further on, émsxoopnoavres ervypdppact Kal onde, 
‘epitaphs and monuments.’ Among these epitaphs is the 
celebrated couplet of Simonides* which has found a place in 
all subsequent Anthologies. 
2 Hdt. v. 59. * Hdt. vii. 228. 3 111. 4 in this selection. 
A 
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In the Anthology itself the word does not however in 
fact occur till a late period. The proem of Meleager to his 
collection uses the words dord9, Buvos, pédiopa, EXeyos, all 
vaguely, but has no term which corresponds in any degree 
to our epigram. That of Philippus has one word which 
describes the epigram by a single quality; he calls his 
volume an oAvyoottyia or collection of poems not exceeding 
a few lines in length. In an epitaph by Diodorus, a poet 
of the Augustan age, occurs the phrase ypdupya réyer,' in 
imitation of the phrase of Herodotus just quoted. This is, 
no doubt, an intentional archaism ; but the word ériypappa 
itself does not occur in the collection until the Roman 
period. Two epigrams on the epigram,? one Roman, the 
other Roman or Byzantine, are preserved, both dealing with 
the question of the proper length. The former, by Parmenio, 
merely says that an epigram of many lines is bad—d¢npt 
wodvotiyinu ervypappatos ov kata Movaas elvac. The 
other is more definite, but unfortunately ambiguous in 
expression. It runs thus: 

IdyxaXddv éor’ exiypappa 7d Siortxov’ Hv 8¢ rapéXOys 
Tous Tpeis, paypdeis xovn éxiypappa Eyes. 

The meaning of the first partis plain; an epigram may be 
complete within the limits of a single couplet. But do ‘the 
three’ mean three lines or three couplets?. ‘Exceeding 
three’ would, in the one case, mean an epigram of four lines, 
in the other, of eight. As there cannot properly be an epigram 
of three lines, it would seem rather to mean the latter. 
Even so the statement is an exaggeration; some of the 
best epigrams extend to eight lines. But it is true that the 
epigram may ‘have its nature and stop,’ in the phrase of 
Aristotle? within a single couplet; and we shall find that 
generally in those of eight lines, as without exception in those 
of more than eight, there is either some repetition of idea 
not necessary to the full expression of the thought, or some 
redundance of epithet or detail too florid for the purest 
taste, or, as in most of the Byzantine epigrams, a natural 
verbosity which affects the style throughout and weakens 
the force and directness of the epigram. 

4 Anth, Pal, vi. 348. 3 Anth. Pal, ix. 342, 369. * Loet. 1449 a. 14, 
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The notorious difficulty of giving any satisfactory defini- 
tion of poetry is almost equalled by the difficulty of defining 
with precision any one of its kinds; and the epigram in 
Greek, while it always remained conditioned by being in its 
essence and origin an inscriptional poem, took in the later 
periods so wide a range of subject and treatment that it can 
perhaps only be limited by certain abstract conventions of 
length and metre. Sometimes it becomes in all but metrical 
form a lyric ; sometimes it hardly rises beyond the versified 
statement of a fact or anidea; sometimes it is barely distin- 
guishable from a snatch of pastoral. The shorter pieces of 
the elegiac poets might very often well be classed as epi- 
grams but for the uncertainty, due to the form in which 
their text has come down to us, whether they are not in all 
cases, as they undoubtedly are in some, portions of longer 
poems. Many couplets and quatrains of Theognis fall 
under this head; and an excellent instance on a larger 
_ scale is the fragment of fourteen lines by Simonides of 
Amorgos,! which is the exact type on which many of the later 
‘epigrams of life’ are moulded. In such cases respice auctoris 
animus is a safe rule; what was not written as an epigram 
is not an epigram. Yet it has seemed worth while to illus- 
trate this rule by its exceptions ; and there will be found in 
this collection fragments of Mimnermus and Theognis® 
which in everything but the actual circumstance of their 
origin satisfy any requirement which can be made. In the 
Palatine Anthology itself, indeed, there are a few instances? 
where this very thing is done. As a rule, however, these 
short passages belong to the class of yrapuas or moral 
sentences, which, even when expressed in elegiac verse, is 
sufficiently distinct from the true epigram. One instance 
will suffice. In the Anthology there occurs this couplet : 4 


Ilav 16 weperrdy dxatpov* éret Adyos éori rraXdatds, 
es kal Tov péActos Td wAéov éoti xoAr,. 


This is a sentence merely; an abstract moral idea, with 


_ } Simon. fr. 85 Bergk. 2 x11. 6, 17, 37, in this selection. 
3 Anth, Pal, ix. 50, 118, x. 113. 4 App. Flan, 16, 
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an illustration attached to it. Compare with it another 
couplet! in the Anthology: 


Aidy mdvra dépers Sodsxds xpdvos oldey duel Bey 
otyona Kai poppyy kat piory 752 rdyxnVv. 


Here too there is a moral idea; but in the expression, 
abstract as it is, there is just that high note, that imagina- 
tive touch, which gives it at once the gravity of an inscrip- 
tion and the quality of a poem. 

Again, many so-called epigrams are little more than 
stories told shortly in elegiac verse, much like the stories 
in Ovid’s Fasts, Here the inscriptional quality, perhaps in 
many instances due to the verses having been actually written 
for paintings or sculptures, is the surest test. Itis this quality 
that just makes an epigram of the sea-story told by Antipater 
of Thessalonica, and of the legend of Eunomus the harp- 
player?; while other stories, such as those told of Pittacus, 
of Euctemon, of Serapis and the murderer, both tend to 
exceed the reasonable limit of length, and have in no 
degree either the lapidary precision or the imaginative 
‘ tension which would be necessary to make them more than 
tales in verse. Once more, the fragments of idyllic poetry 
which by chance have come down to us in the Anthology,‘ 
beautiful as they are, are in no sense epigrams, any more 
than the lyrics ascribed to Anacreon which form an appen- 
dix to the Palatine collection, or the quotations from the 
dramatists, Euripides, Menander, or Diphilus,® which have 
also at one time or another become incorporated with it. 

In brief then, the epigram in its first intention may be 
described as a very short poem summing up as though in a 
memorial inscription what it is desired to make permanently 
memorable in a single action or situation. It must have 
the compression and conciseness of a real inscription, and 
in proportion to the smallness of its bulk must be highly 
finished, evenly balanced, simple, and lucid. In literature 
it holds something of the same place as is held in art by an 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 51. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 269, vi. §4. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 89, ix. 367, 378. * Anth. Fal. ix. 136, 362, 363, 440. 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 107, xi. 438, 439- 
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engraved gem. But if the definition of the epigram is 
only fixed thus, it is difficult to exclude almost any very 
short poem that conforms externally to this standard ; 
_ while on the other hand the chance of language has re- 
stricted the word in its modern use to a sense which it 
never bore in Greek at all, defined in the line of Boileau, us 
bon mot de deux rimes orné. This sense was made current 
more especially by the epigrams of Martial, which as a rule 
lead up to a pointed end, sometimes a witticism, sometimes 
a verbal fancy, and are quite apart from the higher imagina- 
tive qualities. No good epigram sacrifices its finer poetical 
substance to the desire of making a point; and none of the 
best depend on having a point at all. From looking too 
exclusively at the Latin epigrammatists, who all belonged to 
a debased period in literature, some persons have been led to 
speak of the Latin as distinct from the Greek sense of the 
word ‘epigram.’ But in the Greek Anthology the epigrams 
of contemporary writers have the same quality. The fault 
was that of the age, not of the language. 


II 


While the epigram is thus somewhat incapable of strict 
formal definition, for all practical purposes it may be con- 
fined in Greek poetry to pieces written in a single metre, the 
elegiac couplet. This was the form of verse appropriated to 
inscriptions from the earliest recorded period.! Tradition- 
ally ascribed to the invention of Archilochus or Callinus, 
the elegiac couplet, like the epic hexameter itself, first 
meets us full grown.? The date of Archilochus of Paros 
may be fixed pretty nearly at 700 B.c. That of Callinus of 
Ephesus is perhaps earlier. It may be assumed with 

1 The first inscriptions of all were probably in hexameter: cf. Hdt. v. 59. 
® Horace, 4. P. ll. 75-8, leaves the origin of elegiac verse in obscurity. 


When he says it was first used for laments, he probably follows the Alexandrian _ 
derivation of the word Pieyos from @ Néyeww. The voti sententia compos to which 


he says it became extended is interpreted by the commentators as meaning . 


amatory poetry. If this was Horace’s meaning he chose a most singular way 
of expressing it. Any one would naturally suppose that he meant the poems of 
thanksgiving accompanying dedicated offerings. 
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probability that elegy was an invention of the same early 
civilisation among the Greek colonies of the eastern coast 
of the Aegean which produced the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
From the first the clegiac metre was instinctively recognised 
as the one best suited for inscriptional poems. Originally 
indeed it had a much wider area, as it afterwards had again 
with the Alexandrian: poets; it seems to have been the 
common metre for every kind of poetry which was neither 
purely lyrical on the one hand, nor on the other included in 
the definite scope of the heroic hexameter. The name 
éXeyos, ‘wailing,’ is probably as late as Simonides, when 
from the frequency of its use for funeral inscriptions the 
metre had acquired a mournful connotation, and became the 
tristis elegeia of the Latin poets. But the war-chants of 
Callinus and Tyrtaeus, and the political poems of the latter, 
are at least fifty years earlier in date than the elegies of 
Mimnermus, the first of which we have certain knowledge: 
and in Theognis, a hundred years later than Mimnermus, 
elegiac verse becomes a vehicle for the utmost diversity of 
subject, and a vehicle so facile and flexible that it never 
seems unsuitable or inadequate. For at least eighteen 
hundred years it remained a living metre, through all that 
time never undergoing any serious modification... Almost 
up to the end of the Greek Empire of the East it continued 
to be written, in imitation it is true of the old poets, but 
still with the freedom of a language in common and unin- 
terrupted use. As in the heroic hexameter the Asiatic 
colonies of Greece invented the most fluent, stately and 
harmonious metre for continuous narrative poetry which has 
yet been invented by man, so in the elegiac couplet they 
solved the problem, hardly a less difficult one, of a metre 
which would refuse nothing, which could rise to the 
occasion and sink with it, and be equally suited to the 
epitaph of a hero or the verses accompanying a birthday 
present, a light jest or a profound moral idea, the sigh of a 
lover or the lament over a perished Empire.* 

1 Mr. F. D. Allen’s treatise On Greek Versification in Inscriptions (Boston, 
1888) gives an account of the slight changes in structure (caesura, etc.) between 


earlier and later periods. 
2 Cf. 111. 2, VII. 4, X. 26, X11. 18, 1. 29, IX. 23, in this selection. 
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The Palatine Anthology as it has come down to us 
includes a small proportion, less than one in ten, of poems in 
other metres than the elegiac. Some do not properly belong 
to the collection, as for instance the three lines of iambics 
heading the fifth section and the two hendecasyllabics 
at the end of it, or the two hexameters at the beginning 
of the sixth section. These are hardly so much insertions 
as accretions. Apart from them there are only four non- 
elegiac pieces among the three hundred and eighty amatory 
epigrams. The three hundred and fifty-eight dedicatory 
epigrams include sixteen in hexameter and iambic, and one 
in hendecasyllabic ; and among the seven hundred and fifty 
sepulcral epigrams are forty-two in hexameter, iambic, and 
other mixed metres. The ninth section, as one would 
expect from the more miscellaneous nature of its contents, 
has a larger proportion of non-elegiac pieces. Of the eight 
hundred and twenty-seven epigrams no less than a hundred 
and twenty-nine are in hexameter (they include a large 
number of single lines), twenty-seven in iambic, and six 
others in various unusual metres, besides one which comes 
in strangely enough. It is in prose: and is the inscription 
in commendation of the water of the Thracian river Tearos 
engraved on a pillar by Darius, transcribed from 
Herodotus.! The odd thing is that the person who inserted 
it here appears to have thought it was in verse. The 
tenth section includes a score of hexameter and iambic 
fragments, some of them proverbial lines, others extracts 
from the tragedians. The eleventh has five-and-twenty in 
hexameter, iambic, and hemiambic, out of four hundred 
and forty-two. The section known as the J/usa Stratonis, 
in which the hand of the Byzantine editor has had a less 
free play, is entirely in elegiac. But the short appendix 
next following it in the Palatine MS. consists entirely of 
epigrams in various metres, chiefly composite. Of the 
two thousand eight hundred and thirteen epigrams which 
constitute the Palatine Anthology proper (sections V., VI., 
VIL, IX., X., and XI), there are in all a hundred and seventy- 
five in hexameter, seventy-seven in iambic, and twenty-two 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 703; Hat. iv. 93. 
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in various other metres. In practice, when one comes to 
make a selection, the exclusion of all non-elegiac pieces 
leads to no difficulty. 

Nothing illustrates more vividly the essential unity and 
continuous life of Greek literature than this chain of 
poems, reaching from the period of the earliest certain 
historical records down to a time when modern poetry 
in the West of Europe had already established itself; 
nothing could supply a better and simpler corrective to the 
fallacy, still too common, that Greek history ends with the 
conquests of Alexander, or Greek literature in the chaos of 
the third century A.D. It is on some such golden bridge 
that we must cross the profound gulf which separates, to 
the popular view, the sunset of the Western Empire of 
Rome from the dawn of the Italian Republics and the 
kingdoms of France and England. That gulf to most 
persons seems impassable, and it is another world which 
lies across it. But here one sees how that distant and 
strange world stretches out its hands to touch our own. 
The fresh burst of epigrammatic poetry under Justinian 
took place when the Consulate of Rome, after more than 
a thousand years’ currency, at last ceased to mark the 
Western year. While Constantinus Cephalas was com- 
_- piling his Anthology, adding to the treasures of past times 
much recent and some contemporary work, Athelstan of 
England inflicted that defeat on the Danes at Brunanburh, 
the song of which is one of the noblest records of our 
own early literature; and before Planudes made the last 
additions the Divine Comedy was already written, and 
our English poetry had broken out into the full sweetness 
of its flower: 


Bytuene Mershe ant Averil 

When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wy] 

On hyre lud to synge.! 


It is startling to think that so far as the date goes this 
might have been included in the Planudean Anthology. 


1 From the Leominster MS. circ. A.D. 1307 (Percy Society, 1842). 
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Yet this must not be pressed too far. Art and literature 
at the later Byzantine Court, like the polity and religion of 
the Empire, were a matter of rigid formalism ; and so an 
epigram by Cometas Chartularius differs no more in style 
and spirit from an epigram by Agathias than two ivory 
diptychs of corresponding dates. The later is a copy of 
the earlier, executed in a somewhat inferior manner. Even 
in the revival of poetry under Justinian it is difficult to be 
sure how far the poetry was in any real sense native, and 
how far it is parallel to the Latin verses of Renaissance 
scholars. The vocabulary of these poets is practically the 
same as that of Callimachus; but the vocabulary of 
Callimachus too is practically the same as that of 
Simonides, 


Ii! 


The material out of which this selection has been made is 
principally that immense mass of epigrams known as the 
Greek Anthology. An account of this celebrated collection 
and the way in which it was formed will be given presently ; 
here it will be sufficient to say that, in addition to about 
four hundred Christian epigrams of the Byzantine period, it 
contains some three thousand seven hundred epigrams of 
all dates from 700 B.C. to 1000 A.D. or even later, preserved 
in two Byzantine collections, the one probably of the tenth, 
the other of the fourteenth century, named respectively the 
Palatine and Planudean Anthologies. The great mass of 
the contents of both is the same; but the former contains a 
large amount of material not found in the latter, and the 
latter a small amount not found in the former. 

For much the greatest number of these epigrams the 
Anthology is the only source. But many are also found 
cited by various authors or contained among their other 
works. It is not necessary to pursue this subject into 
detail. A few typical instances are the citations of the 
epitaph by Simonides on the three hundred Spartans who 
fell at Thermopylae, not only by Herodotus! but by 


' Anth. Pal, vii. 249; Hdt. vii. 228. 
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Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, the former in a historical, the 
latter in a geographical treatise: of the epigram by Plato 
on the Eretrian exiles! by Philostratus in his Life of 
Apollonius: of many epigrams purporting to be written by 
philosophers, or actually written upon them or their works, 
by Diogenes Laértius in his Lives of the Philosophers. 
Plutarch among the vast mass of his historical and ethical 
writings quotes incidentally a considerable number of 
epigrams. A very large number are quoted by Athenaeus 
in that treasury of odds and ends, the Detpnosophistae. A 
great many too are cited in the lexicon which goes under 
the name of Suidas, and which, beginning at an unknown 
date, continued to receive additional entries certainly up to 
the eleventh century. 

These same sources supply us with a considerable glean- 
ing of epigrams which either were omitted by the collectors 
of the Anthology or have disappeared from our copies. The 
present selection for example includes epigrams found in an 
anonymous Life of Aeschylus : in the Onomasticon of Julius 
Pollux, a grammarian of the early part of the third century, 
who cites from many lost writings for peculiar words or con- 
structions: and from the works of Athenaeus, Diogenes 
Laértius, Plutarch, and Suidas mentioned above. The 
more famous the author of an epigram was, the more likely 
does it become that his work should be preserved in more 
than one way. Thus, of the thirty-one epigrams ascribed 
to Plato, while all but one are found in the Anthology, only 
seventecn are found nowhere else. Eleven are quoted by 
Diogenes Laértius; and thirteen wholly or partially by 
Athenaeus, Suidas, Apuleius, Philostratus, Gellius, Macro- 
bius, Olympiodorus, Apostolius, and Thomas Magister. 
On the other hand the one hundred and _ thirty-four 
epigrams of Meleager, representing a peculiar side of Greek 
poetry in a perfection not elsewhere attainable, exist in the 
Anthology alone. 

Beyond these sources, which may be called literary, there 
is another class of great importance: the monumental. An 
epigram purports to be an inscription actually carved or 

1 Anth, Pal. vii. 256. 
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written upon some monument or memorial. Since archae- 
ology became systematically studied, original inscriptions, 
chiefly on marble, are from time to time brought to light, 
many of which are in elegiac verse. The admirable 
selection of Kaibel! has made it superfluous to traverse the 
vast folios of the Corpus Inscriptionum in search of what 
may still be hidden there. It supplies us with several 
epigrams of real literary value ; while the best of those dis- 
covered up to the end of the eighteenth century are included 
in appendices to the great works of Brunck and Jacobs. Most 
of these inscriptions are naturally sepulcral. They are of all 
ages and countries within the compass of Graeco-Roman 
civilisation, from the epitaph, magnificent in its simplicity, 
sculptured on the grave of Cleoetes the Athenian when 
Athens was still a small and insignificant town, to the last 
outpourings of the ancient spirit on the tombs reared, 
among strange gods and barbarous faces, over Paulina of 
Ravenna or Vibius Licinianus of Nimes.* 

It has already been pointed out by how slight a boundary 
the epigram is kept distinct from other forms of poetry, and 
how in extreme cases its essence may remain undefinable. 
The two fragments of Theognis and one of Mimnermus 
included here® illustrate this. They are examples of a 
large number like them, which are not, strictly speaking, 
epigrams ; being probably passages from continuous poems, 
selected, at least in the case of Theognis, for an abridged 
edition of his works. 

The epigrams extant in literature which are not in the 
Anthology are, with a few exceptions, collected in the 
appendix to the edition of Jacobs, and are reprinted from 
it in modern texts. They are about four hundred in 
number, and raise the total number of epigrams in the 
Anthology to about four thousand five hundred; to these 
must be added some two thousand inscriptional epigrams, 
which increase year by year as new explorations are carried 
on. It is, of course, but seldom that these last have distinct 

1 Epigrammata Gracca ex lapidibus conlecta. Berlin, 1878. 


2 111, 37, 50, XI. 49, in this selection. 
® x11. 6, 18, 39, in this selection. 
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value as poetry. Those of the best period indeed, and here the 
best period is the sixth century B.C., have always a certain 
accent, even when simplest and plainest, which reminds us 
of the palace whence they came. Their simplicity is more 
thrilling than any eloquence. From the exotic and elabo- 
rate word-embroidery of the decadence we turn to their 
delicate colour and pure firm outline with relief and delight. 
It will suffice to quote two instances; the lines placed by a 
father over his son : 


Lppa warynp KredBovros dropOipevy Zevoddyry 
One 168’ dvr’ dperas 452 caopporivys.! 
(This monument to dead Xenophantus his father Cleobulus 
set up, for his valour and wisdom); 


and these, on the tomb of an unmarried girl: 


Zha PpacixArclas’ xovpn xexAjoopar ail, 
dvri ydpov apa, Oey rovro Aaxovg’ Gvopa.? 


(The monument of Phrasicleia; I shall for ever be called 
maiden, having got this name from the gods instead of 
marriage.) 

So touching in their stately reserve, so piercing in their 
delicate austerity, these epitaphs are in a sense the perfec- 
tion of literature, and yet in another sense almost lie out- 
side its limits. For the workmanship here is all but 
unconscious; and without conscious workmanship there is 
not art. In Homer or Sophocles likewise, as in all the best 
Greek work, there is this wonderful simplicity ; but beyond 
it, or rather beneath it and sustaining it, there is artistic 


purpose. 
IV 


From the invention of writing onwards, the inscriptions 
on monuments and dedicated offerings supplied one of the 
chief materials of historical record. Their testimony was 
used by the earliest historians to supplement and reinforce 
the oral traditions which they embodied in their works. 


1 Corp. Inscr. Att. 477 B. £ loid. 469. 
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Herodotus and Thucydides quote early epigrams as 
authority for the history of past times ;1 and when in the 
latter part of the fourth century B.C. history became a 
serious study throughout Greece, collections of inscribed 
records, whether in prose or verse, began to be formed as 
historical material. The earliest collection of which any- 
thing is certainly known was a work by Philochorus,? a 
distinguished Athenian antiquary who flourished about 300 
B.C., entitled Epigrammata Attica. It appears to have 
been a transcript of all the ancient Attic inscriptions 
dealing with Athenian history, and would include the 
verses engraved on the tombs of celebrated citizens, or on 
objects dedicated in the temples on public occasions. A 
century later, we hear of a work by Polemo, called 
Periegetes, or ‘the Guidebook-maker,’ entitled epi ray 
Kara ones ervypanparoyv.® This was an attempt to make 
a similar collection of inscriptions throughout the cities of 
Greece. Athenaeus also speaks of authors otherwise 
unknown, Alcetas and Menetor,‘ as having written treatises 
wept avabnudatwy, which would be collections of the same 
nature confined to dedicatory inscriptions ; and these being 
as a rule in verse, the books in question would be among 
the earlier collections of monumental poetry. Even less is 
known with regard to a book ‘on epigrams’ by Neoptolemus 
of Paros. The history of Anthologies proper begins for 
us with Meleager of Gadara. 

The collection called the Garland of Meleager, which is 
the basis of the Greek Anthology as we possess it, was 
formed by him in the early part of the first century B.c, 
The scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager 
flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus (jxpacey ém 
ZeNevxov rob éoyarov). This is Seleucus VI. Epiphanes, the 
last king of the name, who reigned B.C. 95-93; for it is not 
probable that the reference is to the last Seleucid, Antiochus 


1 Cf. especially Hdt. v. 59, 60, 77; Thuc. i. 132, vi. 54, 59. 

2 Suidas, s.v. SArAdxopos. 3 Athen. x. 436 D, 442 BE. 

* Athen. xiii. 591 C, 594 D. 

® Athen. x. 454 F. The date of Neoptolemus is uncertain; he probably 
lived in the second century B.C. 
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XIIL, who acceded B.C. 69, and was deposed by Pompey 
when he made Syria a Roman province in B.c. 65. The 
date thus fixed is confirmed by the fact that the collection 
included an epigram on the tomb of Antipater of Sidon, 
who, from the terms in which Cicero alludes to him, must 
have lived till 110 or even 100 B.C., and that it did not 
include any of the epigrams of Meleager’s townsman Philo- - 
demus of Gadara, the friend of the L. Calpurnius Piso who 
was consul in B.C. 58.1 

This Garland or Anthology has only come down to us as 
broken up to form the basis of later collections. But the 
prefatory poem which Meleager wrote for it has fortunately 
been preserved, and gives us valuable information as to 
its original contents. This poem,? in which he dedicates 
his work to his friend or patron Diocles, gives the names of 
forty-seven poets included by him, besides many others of 
recent times whom he does not specifically enumerate. It 
will be found below pp. 93-5. 

The names of these forty-seven poets (forty-eight includ- 
ing Meleager himself) show that the collection embraced 
epigrams of all periods from the earliest times up to his 
own day. Six belong to the early period of the lyric poets 
ending with the Persian wars; Archilochus, who flourished 
about 700 B.C., Sappho and Erinna a century afterwards, 
Simonides and Anacreon about 500 B.C., and a little later, 
Bacchylides. Five more belong to the fourth century B.c., 
the period which begins with the destruction of the Athenian 
empire and ends with the establishment of the Macedonian 
kingdoms of the Diadochi. Of these, Plato is still within 
the Athenian period; Hegesippus, Simmias, Anyte, and 
Phaedimus, all towards the end of the century, mark the 
beginning of the Alexandrian period. Four have completely 
disappeared out of the Anthology as we possess it; 
Melanippides, a celebrated writer of dithyrambic poetry in 
the latter half of the fifth century B.c., of which a few 
fragments survive, and Euphemus, Parthenis, and Poly- 
cleitus, of whom nothing whateveris known. Theremaining 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 428; Cic. Or. iii. 194, Prs. 68- 70. 
2 Anth. Pal. iv. 1. 
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thirty-three poets in Meleager’s list all belong to the 
Alexandrian period, and bring the series down continuously 
to Meleager himself. 

One of the epigrams in the Anthology of Strato! pro- 
fesses to be the colophon (xopmwyis) to Meleager’s collection ; 
but it is a stupid and clumsy forgery of an obviously later 
date, probably by Strato himself, or some contemporary, 
and is not worth quoting. 

The proem to the Garland contains in single words and 
phrases many exquisite criticisms. The phrase used of 
Sappho has become proverbial ; hardly less true and pointed 
are those on Erinna, Callimachus, and Plato. All the 
flowers are carefully and appropriately chosen with refer- 
ence to their poets, and the whole is done with the light 
and sure touch of a critic who is himself also a poet. 

A scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager’s 
Anthology was arranged in alphabetical order (xara 
orovyetov), This seems to mean alphabetical order of 
epigrams, not of authors; and the statement is borne out 
by some parts of the Palatine and even of the Planudean 
Anthologies, where, in spite of the rearrangement under 
subjects, traces of alphabetical arrangement among the 
older epigrams are still visible. The words of the scholiast ? 
seem to imply that there was no further arrangement by 
subject. This is in itself improbable, but the facts so far as 
they can be traced do not lead to any certain conclusion. 

The scholiast, in this same passage, speaks of Meleager’s 
collection as an émiypappatwyv orépavos, and obviously it 
consisted in the main of epigrams according to the ordinary 
definition. But it is curious that Meleager himself nowhere 
uses the word ; and from some phrases in the proem it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that he included other kinds 
of minor poetry as well. Too much stress need not be laid 
on the words duvos and aod, which in one form or another 
are repeatedly used by him ; though it is difficult to suppose 
that ‘the hymns of Melanippides,’ who is known to have 
been a dithyrambic poet, can mean not hymns but epi- 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 257- 2 See infra, p. 20. 
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grams.! But where Anacreon is mentioned, his pédcopa 
and his elegiac pieces are unmistakeably distinguished from 
each other, and are said to be both included; and this 
péXtopa must mean lyric poetry of some kind, probably the 
very hemiambics under the name of Anacreon which are 
extant as an appendix to the Palatine MS. Meleager’s 
Anthology also pretty certainly included his own Song of 
Spring, which is a hexameter poem, though it might just 
come within a loose definition of an epigram. Whether it 
included idyllic poems like the Amor Fugitivus of Moschus® 
it is not possible to determine. | 

Besides his great Anthology, Meleager in all probability 
composed another, of the same class of contents as that 
subsequently made by Strato. The proem to the Anthology 
of Philippus, quoted below, speaks of Meleager’s ‘ Garlands’ 
in the plural; and the Musa Stratonis includes sixty epi- 
grams by Meleager, which were probably taken from this 
other collection. One of these‘ has been thought to be the 
set of verses prefixed to it. But that epigram speaks of 
Eros, not of Meleager, as the weaver of the garland, and it 
is not necessary to regard it as anything more than a poem 
commemorating the boys mentioned. 

The next compiler of an Anthology, more than a century 
after Meleager, was Philippus of Thessalonica, Of this 
also the proem is preserved.5 It purports to be a collection 
of the epigrammatists since Meleager, and is dedicated to 
the Roman patron of the author. The proem runs thus: 

‘Having plucked for thee Heliconian flowers, and cut the 
first-blown blossoms of famous-forested Pieria, and reaped 
the ears from modern pages, I wove a rival garland, to be 
like those of Meleager; then do thou, noble Camillus, who 
knowest the fame of the older poets, know likewise the 
short pieces of the younger. Antipater’s corn-ear shall 
grace our garland, and Crinagoras like an _ ivy-cluster; 


1 Melanippides, however, also wrote epigrams according to Suidas, s.v., and 
the phrase of Meleager may possibly mean ‘the epigrams of this poet who was 
celebrated as a hymn-writer.’ 

® Anth. Pal. ix. 363. ® Anth. Pal. ix. 440. * Anth. Pal, xii. 256, 

8 Anth. Pal. iv. 2. 
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Antiphilus shall glow like a grape-bunch, Tullius like 
melilote, Philodemus like marjoram : and Parmenio myrtle- 
berries: Antiphanes as a rose: Automedon ivy, Zonas 
lilies, Bianor oak, Antigonus olive, and Diodorus violet. 
Liken thou Euenus to laurel, and the multitude woven in 
with these to what fresh-blown flowers thou wilt.’ 

One sees here the decline of the art from its first 
exquisiteness. There is no appropriate selection in the 
names of the flowers chosen, and the verse is managed 
baldly and clumsily. Philippus’ own epigrams, of which 
over seventy are extant, are generally rather dull, chiefly 
academic exercises, and, in the phrase of Jacobs, zstatione 
magis quai inventione conspicua. But we owe to him the 
preservation of a large mass of work belonging to the 
Roman period. The date of Philippus cannot be fixed 
very precisely. His own epigrams contain no certain 
allusion to any date later than the reign of Augustus. The 
Camillus of his proem has been conjecturally identified 
with M. Furius Camillus Arruntius Scribonianus, Consul 
A.D. 32, who together with another Camillus of the same 
family was exiled by Claudius, A.D. 53. Of the authors 
named in his proem, Antiphanes, Euenus, Parmenio, and 
Tullius have no date determinable from internal evidence. 
Antigonus has been sometimes identified with Antigonus of 
Carystus, the author of the Tlapadofwv Zuvaywy7, who lived 
in the third century B.C. under Ptolemy Philadelphus or 
Ptolemy Euergetes; but as this Anthology distinctly 
professes to be of poets since Meleager, he must be another 
author of the same name. Antipater of Thessalonica, 
Bianor, and Diodorus are of the Augustan period ; Philo- 
demus, Zonas, and probably Automedon, of the generation 
immediately preceding it. The latest certain allusion in 
the poems of Antiphilus is to the enfranchisement of 
Rhodes by Nero in A.D. 53.1. One of the epigrams under 
the name of Automedon in the Anthology® is on the 
rhetorician Nicetas, the teacher of the younger Pliny. But 
there are at least two poets of the name, Automedon of 
Aetolia and Automedon of Cyzicus, and the former, who is 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. 178. 2 Anth. Pal. x. 23. 
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pre-Roman, may be the one included by Philippus. If so, 
we need not, with Jacobs, date this collection in the reign of 
Trajan, at the beginning of the second century, but may 
place it with greater probability half a century earlier. 

In the reign of Hadrian the grammarian Diogenianus of 
Heraclea edited a collection of epigrams,! but nothing 1s 
known of it beyond the name. The Anthology contains a 
good deal of work which may be referred to this period. 

The first of the appendices to the Palatine Anthology is 
the [lacdsxm Motca of Strato of Sardis. The compiler 
apologises in a prefatory note for including it, excusing 
himself with the line of Euripides? 4 ye cadpwv ov 
diapOapyoerar. It was a new Anthology of epigrams 
dealing with this special subject from the earliest period 
downwards. As we possess it, Strato’s collection includes 
thirteen of the poets named in the Garland of Meleager, 
two of those named in the Garland of Philippus, and ten 
others, none of them of much mark, and most of unknown 
date ; the most interesting being Alpheus of Mitylene, who 
from the style and contents of his epigrams seems to have 
lived about the time of Hadrian. Had he been, as has 
also been supposed, an Augustan poet, work of his would 
almost certainly have been included in the collection of 
Philippus, and so found its way into the main body of the 
Palatine Anthology. Strato is mentioned by Diogenes 
Laértius? who wrote at the beginning of the third century ; 
and his own epigram on the physician Artemidorus Capito,‘ 
who was a contemporary of Hadrian, fixes his approximate 
date. 

How far we possess Strato’s collection in its original 
form it is impossible to decide. Jacobs says he cannot 
attempt to determine whether Cephalas took it in a lump 
or made a selection from it, or whether he kept the order of 
the epigrams. As they stand they have no ascertainable 
principle of arrangement, alphabetical or of author or of 
subject. The collection consists of two hundred and fifty- 
nine epigrams, of which ninety-four are by Strato himself. 


1 Suidas s.o. Acoyertavos. ® Bacch. 318. 
3 y. 61. 4 Anth. Pal. xi, 117. 
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It has either been carelessly formed, or suffered from inter- 
polation afterwards. Some of the epigrams are foreign to 
the subject of the collection. Six are on women;? and four 
of these are on women whose names end in the diminutive 
form, Phanion, Callistion, etc., which suggests the inference 
that they were inserted at a late date and by an ignorant 
transcriber who confused these with masculine forms. For 
all the epigrams of Strato’s collection the Anthology is the 
only source. 

In the three hundred years between Strato and Agathias 
no new Anthology is known to have been made. 

The celebrated Byzantine poet and historian Agathias, 
son of Mamnonius of Myrina, came to Constantinople as a 
young man to study law in the year 554. In the preface 
to his History he tells us that he formed a new collection of 
recent and contemporary epigrams previously unpublished,* 
in seven books, entitled KuxAos. His proem to the Cyclus 
is extant.® It consists of forty-six iambics followed by 
eighty-seven hexameters, and describes the collection under 
the symbolism no longer of a flower-garden, but of a feast 
to which different persons bring contributions (ov orégayvos 
GANA cuvaywyn), a metaphor which is followed out with 
unrelenting tediousness. The piece is not worth transcrip- 
tion here. He says he includes his own epigrams. After a 
panegyric on the greatness of the empire of Justinian, and 
the foreign and domestic peace of his reign, he ends by 
describing the contents of the collection. Book I. contains 
dedications in the ancient manner, ws wporépors paxdpecowy 
ave.uéva.: for Agathias was himself a Christian, and indeed 
the old religion had completely died out even before 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens. Book I1. contains 
epigrams on statues, pictures, and other works of art; Book 
IIL, epitaphs ; Book IV., epigrams ‘on the manifold paths 
of life, and the unstable scales of fortune,’ corresponding to 
the hortatory section in the Palatine Anthology; Books 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. §3, 82, 114, 131, 147, 173. 

® Agathias, Hist. i. 1: rOv éwcypappdruw rd dpriyer} xal vewrepa dadas- 
Odvevra Er: xal x6dqv obrwol wap’ évins dwoyrOupifouera. Cf. also Suidas, s.v. 
"Ayadlas. 3 Anth. Pal. iv. 3. 
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V., VI., and VII, humorous, amatory, and convivial epigrams 
respectively. Agathias, so far as we know, was the first 
who made this sort of arrangement under subjects, which, 
with modifications, has generally been followed afterwards. 
His Anthology is lost ; and probably perished soon after 
that of Cephalas was made. 

Constantinus Cephalas, a scholar unknown except from 
the Palatine MS., began again from the beginning. The 
scholiast to the Garland of Meleager in that MS., after 
saying that Meleager’s Anthology was arranged in alpha- 
betical order, goes on as follows:—‘but Constantinus, 
called Cephalas, broke it up, and distributed it under 
different heads, viz., the amatory, dedicatory, sepulcral, and 
illustrative pieces separately, as they are now arranged 
below in this book.’ We must assume that with this re- 
arranged Anthology he incorporated those of Philippus and 
Agathias, and possibly others also of which no trace is left. 

As to the date of Cephalas there is no certain indication. 
Suidas apparently quotes from his Anthology ; but even 
were we certain that these quotations are not made from 
original sources, his lexicon contains entries made at 
different times over a space of several centuries. <A 
scholium to one of the epigrams*® of Alcaeus of Messene 
speaks of a discussion on it by Cephalas which took place 
in the School of the New Church at Constantinople. This 
New Church was built by the Emperor Basil 1., who reigned 
867-876. Probably Cephalas lived in the reign of Constan- 
tine vil. Porphyrogenitus (911-959), who had a passion for 
art and literature, and is known to have ordered the com- 
pilation of books of excerpts. Gibbon gives an account of 
the revival of learning which took place under his influence, 
and of the relations of his Court with that of the Western 
Empire of Otto the Great. 

The division into books in the Anthology of Cephalas i is 
founded on that of Agathias. But alongside of the arrange- 
ment under subjects we frequently find strings of epigrams 
by the same author with no particular connection in subject, 
which are obviously transcribed directly from a collected 

1 Schol. on Anth. Pal. iv. 1. ® Auth. Lal. vii. 429. 
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edition of that author’s poems. The delicate methods of 
modern analysis have not yet been fully applied to dis- 
entangle the sources from which Cephalas drew. But it 
may be worth while to indicate summarily their results as 
applied to one of the sections of his Anthology, that of 
the amatory pieces. It contains three hundred and nine 
epigrams. The last eight of these are miscellaneous 
additions. The remaining three hundred and one fall 
clearly into four. divisions. The first (1-102) consists 
chiefly of epigrams of the Roman period, with a few earlier, 
interspersed among which are thirty-eight by Rufinus, a 
Byzantine poet who from style and manner should be a 
contemporary of Agathias, but of whom absolutely nothing 
else is known but that he was an official at the Byzantine 
Court. All his extant epigrams except one are included 
in this section, and it has been conjectured that it is a 
collection formed by him. The second (103-132) contains 
epigrams also of the Roman period, arranged in alphabetical 
order, almost undoubtedly transferred as they stand from 
the Anthology of Philippus. The third (133-214) is made 
up of the work of Meleager and his predecessors, forty-five 
out of the eighty-two epigrams being by Meleager himself. 
This is apparently a portion of the Anthology of Meleager, 
but no principle of arrangement, whether alphabetical or 
by author or by subject, can be traced in it.. The fourth 
(215-301) consists wholly (except for one piece by Palladas, 
and possibly one other by Cometas Chartularius) of the 
work of Agathias and his contemporaries. Of the eighty- 
five epigrams, twenty-three are by Agathias himself, and 
forty by his friend Paulus Silentiarius. The principle of 
arrangement (which however has become broken in a few 
instances) clearly was to alternate pieces by Paulus with 
those of the other epigrammatists of this group. This last 
division is obviously a section of the Anthology of Agathias, 

Maximus Planudes, theologian, grammarian, and rhe- 
torician, lived in the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
in 1327 he was appointed ambassador to the Venetian 
Republic by Andronicus 11. Among his works were trans- 
lations into Greek of Augustine’s City of God and Caesar’s 
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Gallic War, The restored Greek Empire of the Palaeologi 
was then fast dropping to pieces; the Genoese colony of 
Pera usurped the trade of Constantinople and acted as an 
independent state. We are coming very near the modern 
world. Planudes was the contemporary of Petrarch and 
Doria. Andronicus 111, the grandson and successor of 
Andronicus 11., married successively members of two 
families which are still reigning houses of Western Europe, 
Agnes of Brunswick, and Anne of Savoy. 

Planudes made a new Anthology in seven books, founded 
on that of Cephalas, but with many alterations and 
omissions. Each book is divided into chapters, which are 
arranged alphabetically by subject, with the exception of 
the seventh book, consisting of amatory epigrams, which is 
not subdivided. Ina prefatory note to this book he says 
he has omitted all indecent or unseemly epigrams, 7roAXa ev 
TS avtiypady dvra. This ayriypadoy was the Anthology 
of Cephalas, The contents of the different books are as 
follows: 

Book I.—’Eaidecertaad, in ninety-one chapters; from the 
’"Emdecnrexad of Cephalas, with additions from his ’Ava6n- 
patixad and IIpotperrixd, and twelve new epigrams on 
statues. 

Book Il.—Xcworrixd, in fifty-three chapters; from the 
Suptorica kal Seonwtixca and the Motca Xrpdrwvos of 
Cephalas, with six new epigrams. 

Book III.—’Eaerdpufia, in thirty-two chapters; from the 
’Esririp Bia of Cephalas, which are often transcribed in the 
original order, with thirteen new epigrams, 

Book IV.—Epigrams on works of art, monuments, 
animals, and places, in thirty-three chapters; some from 
the ’Esridecetixd of Cephalas, but for the greater part new. 

Book V.—Christodorus’ description of the statues in the 
gymnasium of the Zeuxippus, and a collection of epigrams 
in the Hippodrome at Constantinople ; from appendices to 
the Anthology of Cephalas, 

Book VI.—’Ava@npatixcd, in twenty-seven chapters; 
from the ’Ava@npyarixd of Cephalas, with four new 
epigrams. | 
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Book VII.—'Eparixa ; from the ’Epwrixa of Cephalas, 
with twenty-six new epigrams. 

Obviously then the Anthology of Planudes was almost 
wholly taken from that of Cephalas, with the exception of 
epigrams on works of art, which are conspicuously absent 
from the earlier collection as we possess it. As to these 
there is only one conclusion. It is impossible to suppose 
that Cephalas deliberately omitted this class of epigrams ; 
it is impossible to account for their re-appearance in 
Pianudes, except on the supposition that we have lost a 
section of the earlier Anthology which included them. 
The Planudean Anthology contains in all three hundred 
and ninety-seven epigrams which are not in the Palatine 
MS. of Cephalas. It is in these that its principal value lies. 
Otherwise there is a marked tendency to select later and 
worse in preference to earlier and better epigrams; the com- 
pilation was made carelessly and, it would seem, hurriedly, the 
earlier part of the sections of Cephalas being largely trans- 
cribed and the latter part much less fully, as though the 
editor had been pressed for time, or lost interest in the work 
as he went on. Not only so, but he mutilated the text 
freely, and made sweeping conjectural restorations where it 
was imperfect. The discrepancies too in the authorship 
assigned to epigrams are both frequent and _ striking. 
Internal evidence where it can be applied almost uni- 
formly supports the headings of the Palatine Anthology. 
Planudes may have used a MS. of his predecessor’s collec- 
tion from which the names of authors were omitted, or in 
which they were imperfectly given; but careless transcrip- 
tion is obviously the cause of the discrepancy in some cases, 
and probably in very many. 

Such as it was, however, the Anthology of Planudes dis- 
placed that of Cephalas almost at once, and remained the 
only MS. source of the Anthology until the seventeenth 
century. The other entirely disappeared, unless a copy of 
it was the manuscript belonging to Angelo Colloti, seen and 
mentioned by the Roman scholar and antiquarian Fulvio 
Orsini (6. 1529, @. 1600) about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and then again lost to view. Orsini transcribed, 
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from that MS. directly or from a transcript already made 
by Colloti, into a MS. of the Planudean Anthology which 
belonged to him and is now in the Barberini library at 
Rome, fifty-four epigrams not in the Planudean collection. 
Fifty-two of these are also in the Palatine MS., but with 
such important variations of text and ascription as to make 
it certain that Colloti’s MS. was not the Palatine MS. nor 
a copy of it, but an independent authority for the text of 
Cephalas. It may possibly still exist. 

The Planudean Anthology was first printed at Florence 
in 1484 by the Greek scholar, Janus Lascaris, from a good 
MS. It continued to be reprinted from time to time, the 
last edition being the five sumptuous quarto volumes 
issued from the press of Wild and Altheer at Utrecht, 
1795-1822. 

In the winter of 1606-7, Salmasius, then a boy of 
eighteen but already an accomplished scholar, discovered a 
manuscript of the Anthology of Cephalas in the library of 
the Counts Palatine at Heidelberg. He copied from it the 
epigrams hitherto unknown, and these began to be circu- 
lated in manuscript under the name of the Anthologia 
Inedita. The intention he repeatedly expressed of editing 
the whole work was never carried into effect. In 1623, on 
the capture of Heidelberg by the Archduke Maximilian of 
Bavaria in the Thirty Years’ war, this with many other 
MSS. and books was sent by him to Rome as a present to 
Pope Gregory XV., and was placed in the Vatican Library. 
It remained there till it was taken to Paris by order of the 
French Directory in 1797, and was restored to the Palatine 
Library after the end of the Napoleonic wars. 

The description of this celebrated manuscript, the Codex 
Palatinus or Vaticanus, is in brief as follows. It is a long 
quarto, on parchment, of 710 pages. Four leaves glued on 
at the beginning contain a table of contents and thirty-four 
miscellaneous epigrams, a few of which were already in 
the volume. The body of the MS. was written by two 
scribes of the eleventh century, pages 1-452 and 645-704 in 
an earlier, and the middle of the MS., pages 453-644, in a 
later hand. Three other hands, later than both of these, 
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have written the last six pages, added a few epigrams in 
blank spaces, and made corrections and notes throughout 
the MS. 

' The table of contents, which is of great importance 
towards the history not only of the MS., but of the 
Anthology generally, runs as follows :— 


Tade éveoriy ev rHde TH BiBAw TOY eriypappaTwv’ 


A. Novvov roumtod Tlavoronlrov éxdpacts Tov cata ‘lwavyny 

' @ytou evaryyeXion. 

B. Wavtrou trorntod cedXavtiapiou (sic) viod Kupou éxdpaces 

eis THY peyadny exxAnolay ire Thy ayiay Lodiay. 

Tl, SvAroval errieypaypatoy Xprotiavixay els te vaovs Kal 
eixovas cal eis Ssdhopa avabnpata. 

A. XpscroSwpov tromrot @nBaiov Exdpacts Tay ayadpaTov 

. Trav eis TO Snuoowy yupvactoy Tod émrixadoupévou 
ZevEttrrrov. 

E. MeXedypou tronnrod TlaXatorivou orépavos Stadpopwy émt- 


ypapparwv. 
S Didirrov tromtod Beccadovxéws arépavos opoiws dia- 


hope eriypappdtov. 

Z. ’Ayabiov cxoractixod ’Actavod Mupnvatoy ovAdoyy véwy 
érvypappareyv éexreOévrwv év Kavotavtivovrrodet pos 
Geodwpov Aexovpiova. éors dé 7 Takis THY Eemrvypap- 
pate youv Staipects ovTws. 


= 


a. Tpwrn pev 7 Tav Xpsoriavav. 

B’. Seurépa Se 4 ra Xprorodapov meptéyouca rod @nBalov. 

y'. teNTH (sic) 5¢ dpyny pev Exouca THY THY épwTiKay ére- 
ypappatov vrobecty. 

oO. 9 tev avabeparindy (sic). 

e. wéumrrn } Tey ériTupBiov. 

o. 4 ray émideuxtTixnor. 

C. éBdoun 9 rdv wrpotpertixay. 

". 1 TOV OKOMTIKODY. 

O. 9 Tav Urpatwvos Tod Zapdravod. 

. Stadopwv pétpwv Ssdghopa érvypappara. 


ta’. apiOunrixad cal ypnda (sic) cvpptxra. 
8’. Iwavvou ypauparixod Tatns éxppacts rod xoopsxod 
wivaxos TOU ev yetpepip AoUTPO. 
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uy’. SUpvyE @eoxplrov nal wrépvyes Supplov, Acordda Boyds, 
Bnoavrivov wov cat wéXexus. 

8. ‘Avaxpéovros Tylov cuprociaxcd juayBia nad ’Ava- 
xpeoytsa Kal Tpiperpa. 

te’. Tod dysod T'pnyopiou rob Oeodoyou éx tay ray éxroyal 
didgopas év ols nal ra ’Apéou xal’Avactaciov cat 


"Iyvarlov xat Kwvoravrivoy cat @eoddvous xeivyras 
emrvypappara. 


This index must have been transcribed from the index of 
another MS. The sections headed a and #’ are the same 
as those headed I and A, the headings being repeated by 
some confusion. The index also differs from the actual 
contents of the MS. in the following respects :-— 

The hexameter paraphrase of S. John’s Gospel by Nonnus 
is not in the MS., having perhaps been torn off from the 
beginning of it. 

_ After the description of S. Sophia by Paulus Silentiarius, 
follow in the MS. select poems of S. Gregorius. 

After the description of the statues in the Zeuxippus 
follows a collection of nineteen epigrams inscribed below 
carved reliefs in the temple of Apollonis, mother of 
Attalus and Eumenes kings of Pergamus, at Cyzicus. 

After the proem to the Anthology of Agathias follows 
another epigram of his, apparently the colophon to his 
collection. 

Between the ’Ezerup Sta and ’Emidecerixd is inserted a 
collection of 254 epigrams by S. Gregorius. 

John of Gaza’s description of the Mappa Mundi in the 
winter baths is wanting in the MS. 

After the miscellaneous Byzantine epigrams, which form 
the last entry in the index, is a collection of metrical 
inscriptions in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

The Palatine MS. then is a copy from another lost MS. 
And the lost MS. itself was not the archetype of Cephalas. 
From a prefatory note to the Dedicatoria, taken in connec- 
tion with the three iambic lines prefixed to the Amatoria, 
it is obvious that the Amatoria formed the first section of 
the Anthology of Cephalas, preceded, no doubt, by the 
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three proems of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias as pre- 
fatory matter. The first four headings in the index, there- 
fore, represent matter subsequently added. Whether all 
the small appendices at the end of the MS. were added to 
the Anthology by Cephalas or by a later hand it is not 
possible to determine. With or without these appendices, 
the work of Cephalas consisted of the six sections of 
’"Epwrind, Avabnparied, EmeripBia, Erderind, Iporpen- 
Tixd and Yuprorind Kat Yewmrixd, with the Modca STpa- 
twvos, and probably, as we. have already seen, a lost section, — 
containing epigrams on works of art. At the beginning of 
the sepulcral epigrams there is a marginal note in the MS., 
in the corrector’s hand, speaking of Cephalas as then dead. 
Another note, added by the same hand on the margin of 
vii. 432, says that our MS. had been collated up to that 
point with another belonging to one Michael, an official in 
the Record Office at Constantinople, then also dead, which 
had been copied by him with his own hand from ‘ the book 
of Cephalas.’ | 

The extracts made by Salmasius remained for long the 
only source accessible to scholars for the contents of the 
Palatine Anthology. Jacobs, when re-editing Brunck’s 
Analecta, obtained a transcript of the MS., then in the 
Vatican library, from Uhden, the Prussian ambassador at 
Rome; and from another copy, afterwards made at his 
instance by Spaletti, he at last edited the Anthology in its 
complete form. 


V 


When any selection of minor poetry is made, the prin- 
ciple of arrangement is one of the first difficulties. In 
dealing with the Greek epigram, the matter before us, as 
has been already indicated, consists of between five and six 
thousand pieces, all in the same metre, and varying in length 
from two to twenty-eight lines,? but rarely exceeding twelve. 

1 Kevorarrivos 6 Kegaras 6 paxdpos xal deluynoros xal rpcrb@yros dyOpwros. 

2 Single lines are excluded by the definition; Ath. J’al. ix. 482 appears to 
be the longest piece in the Anthology which can properly be called an epigram. 
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No principle of arrangement can therefore be based on the 
form of the poems. There are three other plans possible; 
a simply arbitrary order, an arrangement by authorship, or 
an arrangement by subject. The first, if we believe the 
note in the Palatine MS. already quoted, was adopted by 
Meleager in the alphabetical arrangement of his Garland ; 
but beyond the uncommon variety it must give to the 
reader, it seems to have little to recommend it. The 
Anthologies of Cephalas and Planudes are both arranged 
by subject, but with considerable differences. The former, 
if we omit the unimportant sections and the Christian epi- 
grams, consists of seven large sections in the following 
order: 

(1) "Epwrixa or amatory pieces. This heading requires 
no comment. 

(2) ’Ava@nparixa or dedicatory pieces, consisting of votive 
prayers and of dedications proper. 

(3) ‘Exervp Sia or sepulcral pieces; consisting partly of 
epitaphs real or imaginary, partly of epigrams on death or 
on dead persons in a larger scope. Thus it includes the 
epigram on the Lacedaemonian mother who killed her son 
for returning alive from an unsuccessful battle ;? that cele- 
brating the magnificence of the tomb of Semiramis ;* that 
questioning the story as to the leap of Empedocles into 
Etna ;* and a large number which might equally well come 
_under the next head, being commemorative of celebrated 
authors and artists. 

(4) "Emdenrind or ‘illustrative’ pieces. There is no 
exact English equivalent for this word. An éridecés in its 
first sense is an illustration or visible example. When 
Herodotus says (ii. 46) robro és érrideEw avOparay amixerto, 
he means that this was a public instance of the practice 
referred to. The word in later Greek took two technical 
meanings, a ‘demonstration’ in the military or political 
sense, and, as applied to oratory, a set speech or declama- 
tion, generally with some implied sense of artificiality. This 

1 Supra, p. 15. 
9 Anth. Pal. vii. 433. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. 748. 
* Anth. Pal. vii. 124, 
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is the demonstrativum genus of Cicero and Quintilian; it is 
described by Aristotle in the Rheforic as ‘the most graphic’ 
kind of oratory. In the more limited sense, the epideictic 
epigrams are poetical exercises on a given subject. But 
they are not confined to this meaning, and it would be 
misleading to think of them as merely academic pieces, 
- Many, if not the greater number, of them had a particular 
reference and a practical application. One of the immense 
gains made for scholarship by modern research is that it 
brings much which used to be thought academic in Greek 
literature into close relation with actual Greek life by 
showing its occasion and its relevance. 

This section is naturally the longest and much the most 
miscellaneous. Remarkable objects in nature or art, striking 
events, actual or imaginary, of present and past times, moral 
sentences, and criticisms on particular persons and things 
or on life generally; descriptive pieces; storics told in 
verse ; imaginary speeches of celebrated persons on different 
occasions, with such titles as ‘what Philomela would say to 
Procne, ‘what Ulysses would say when he landed in 
Ithaca’; inscriptions for houses, baths, gardens, temples, 
pictures, statues, gems, clocks, cups: such are among the 
contents, though not exhausting them. 

(5) [lporperrixa or hortatory pieces: the ‘criticism of 
life’ in the direct sense. , 

(6) Suprortca xa {xwmrrixa or convivial and humorous 
epigrams. 

(7) The Moica rratéiixn Xtpadtewvos already spoken of. 

Along with these, as we have seen, there was in all 
probability an eighth section now lost, containing epigrams 
on works of art. 

Within each of these sections, the principle of arrange- 
ment, where it exists at all, is very loose ; and either the 
compilation was carelessly made at first, or it has been con- 
siderably disordered in transcription. Sometimes a number 
of epigrams by the same author succeed one another, as 
though copied directly from a collection where each author's 
work was placed separately ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
a number on the same subject by authors of different 
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periods come together.’ Epigrams occasionally are put 
under wrong headings. For example, a dedication by 
Leonidas of Alexandria is followed in the Dedtcatorta by 
another epigram of his on Oedipus ;* an imaginary epitaph 
on Hesiod in the Sepulcraka, by an epigram on the legendary 
contest between Hesiod and Homer;® and the lovely 
fragment of pastoral on Love keeping Thyrsis’ sheep‘ 
comes oddly in among epitaphs. The fourth section con- 
tains a number of epigrams which would be more properly 
placed in one or another of all the rest of the sections; and 
the Musa Stratonis includes several pieces® which happily 
in no way belong to it. There is no doubt a certain charm 
in the very confusion of the order, which gives great variety 
and unexpectedness ; but for practical purposes a more 
exact classification is desirable. 

The Anthology of Planudes attempts, in a somewhat 
crude form, to supply this. Book VII. remains undivided 
as in the Palatine Anthology; but Books I., Il., IIL, IV., 
and VI. are each subdivided into chapters according to 
subject, the chapters being arranged alphabetically by 
headings. Thus the list of chapters in Book I. begins, 
eis ayavas, es Auredoy, eis avabipara, eis dvamjpovs, and 
ends eis dpovnow, eis dpovridas, eis ypovoy, eis Spas. 

On the other hand, Brunck, in his A sa/ecta, the arrange- 
ment of which was followed by Jacobs in the earlier of his 
two great works, recast the whole scheme, placing all 
epigrams by the same author together, with those of un- 
known authorship at the end. This method presents definite 
advantages when the matter in hand is a complete collec- 
tion of the works of the epigrammatists. With these smaller 
writings, as with the more important, it is still true that a 
poet is his own best commentator, and that by a complete 
single view of all his pieces we are able to understand each 
one of them better. A counter-argument is the large mass 
of Adespota thus left in a heap at the end. In Jacobs there 
are upwards of 750 of these, few of them assignable to any 

1 Cf. especially Ath. Pal. vi. 179-187; ix. 713-742. 
2 Anth. Pal, vi. 322, 323. ® Anth. Pal, vii. 52, 53. 
4 Anth. Pal, vii. 703. 5 Cf. supra, p. 19. 
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certain date; and they have to be arranged roughly by 
subject. Another is the fact that a difficulty still remains 
as to the arrangement of the authors. Of many of the 
minor epigrammatists we know absolutely nothing from 
external sources: and it is often impossible to determine 
from internal evidence the period, even within several 
centuries, at which an epigram was written, so little did 
style, diction, and matter alter between the early Alex- 
andrian and the late Byzantine period. Thus the fancy of 
three brothers, a hunter, a fowler, and a fisherman, meeting 
to make dedication of the spoils of their crafts to the country- 
god, one which had a special charm for epigrammatists, is 
treated by no less than nine poets, whose dates stretch over 
as many centuries.! Still the advantages are too great to 
be outweighed by these considerations. 

But in a selection, an Anthology of the Anthology, the 
reasons for such an arrangement no longer exist, and some 
sort of arrangement by subject is plainly demanded. It 
would be possible to follow the old divisions of the Palatine 
Anthology with little change but for the ‘illustrative ’ sec- 
tion. This is not a natural division, and is not satisfactory 
in its results. It did not therefore seem worth while to 
adhere in other respects to the old classification except 
where it was convenient ; and by a new and somewhat more 
detailed division, an attempt has been made to give a closer 
unity to each section, and to make the whole of them illustrate 
progressively the aspect of Greek art and life. Sections 1., IL, 
and vi. of the Palatine arrangement just given are retained, 
under the headings of Love, Prayers and Dedications, and 
the Human Comedy. It proved convenient to break up 
Section III., that of sepulcral epigrams, which would other- 
wise have been much the largest of the divisions, into two 
sections, one of epitaphs proper, the other dealing with death 
more generally. <A limited selection from Section vil. has 
been retained under a separate heading, Beauty. Section v., 
with additions from many other sources, was the basis of a 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 11-16, and 179-187. The poets are Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Alcaeus of Messene, Antipater of Sidon, Alexander, Julius Diocles, Satyrus, 
Archias, Zosimus and Julianus Aegyptius. 
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division dealing with the Criticism of Life; while Section 
Iv., together with what was not already classed, fell con- 
veniently under five heads: Nature, and in antithesis to it, 
Art. and Literature; Family Life; and the ethical view 
of things under the aspect of Religion on the one hand, 
and on the other, as governed by the vast forces of Fate and 


Change. 


VI 


The literary treatment of the passion of love is one of the 
matters in which the ancient stands furthest apart from the 
modern world. Perhaps the result of love in human lives 
differs but little from one age to another; but the form in 
which it is expressed (which is all that literature has to do 
with) was altered in Western Europe in the middle ages, 
and ever since then we have spoken a different language. 
And the subject is one in which the feeling is so inextricably 
mixed up with the expression that a new language practi- 
cally means a new actual world. Of nothing is it so true 
that expression creates emotion. The enormous volume of 
expression developed in modern times by a few great pocts 
and a countless number of prose writers has reacted upon 
men and women; so certain is it that thought follows 
language, and life copies art. Here then more than else- 
where, though the rule applies to the whole sphere of human 
thought and action, we have to expect in Greek literature to 
find much to which modern writers give full expression still 
latent and implicit ; many intricacies of psychology not yet 
evolved; much—as is the truth of everything Greek— 
stated so simply that we cannot without some difficulty 
connect it with actual life, or see its permanent truth. Yet 
to do so is just the value of studying Greek. 

Greek literature itself however may in this matter be his- 
torically subdivided. In its course we can fix landmarks, 
and trace the entrance and working of one and another 
fresh element. The Homeric period, as represented by the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; the period of the great lyric poets ; 
that of the dramatists, philosophers and historians, which 
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may be called the Athenian period ; the hardly less extra- 
ordinary ages that followed, when Greek life and language 
overspread and absorbed the whole Mediterranean world ; 
these four periods, though they have a unity in the fact that 
they all are Greek, are yet separated in other ways by 
intervals as great as those which divide Virgil from Dante, 
or Chaucer from Tennyson. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey little is said about love directly. 
It does not enter as a motive into either poem, although it 
was the beauty of Helen that kindled the fire of Troy, and 
there is an element of suppressed romance not only in the 
return of Odysseus to Penelope, but in his relations with 
Nausicaa and Calypso.) Nevertheless when the poet has 
to speak of the matter, he never fails to rise to the occa- 
sion. The Achilles of the Iliad may speak scornfully of 
Brisefs, as insufficient cause for two men to quarrel on, or 
the silver-shod goddess regard the love of men and women 
with a light passionless contempt.? But at the culminating 
point of the death-struggle between Achilles and Hector, 
it is a reminiscence of the whispered talk of lovers that 
gives the last touch of beauty and terror; and Odysseus 
says what remains the final word of married happiness 
to one of the most charming of all the women of poetry.® 

The direct poetry of passion belongs to the next period, 
only known to us now by scanty fragments, ‘ the spring-time 
of song,* the period of the great lyric poets of the sixth and 
seventh centuries B.C. There passion and emotion expressed 
themselves directly, and, as we can judge from what is left 
to us, with unsurpassed fulness and delicacy. Greek life 
then must have been more beautiful than at any other time; 
and the Greek language, much as it afterwards gained in 
depth and capacity of expressing abstract thought, has 
never again the same freshness, as though steeped in dew 
and morning sunlight. It is here we have that unique 
instance in literature where from a few dozen fragmentary 


1 Cf. 77. iii. 156; Od. v. 208, vi. 276, xxiii. 296, and the note in the Scholia 
there; Anth. Pal, ix. 166. 

2 Ji. i. 298, xxiv. 130. * Jl, xxii. 126-8; Od. vi. 185. 

* fap Ouraw, Anth. Pal. vii. 12. 
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lines we know certainly that we are in face of one of the 
great poets of the world. Sappho expressed the passion of 
love in a way which makes the language of all other poets 
grow pallid: ad quod cum tungerent purpuras suas, ctnerts 
specie decolorari widebantur ceterae divint comparatione 
Sulgoris. 

But with the development of Greek thought and art in 
the fifth century B.c., there seems to have come somehow a 
hardening of Greek life; the one overwhelming interest of 
the City absorbing individual passion and emotion, as the 
interest of logic and metaphysics absorbed history and 
poetry. The age of Thucydides and Antipho is not one in 
which the emotions have achance; and at Athens especially 
—of other cities we can only speak from exceedingly im- 
perfect knowledge, but just at this period Athens means 
Greece—the relations between men and women had become 
vulgarised even under Pericles. In the great dramatic poets, 
except Euripides, love enters as a subsidiary motive some- 
what severely and conventionally treated. The address of 
the chorus in the Antigone to Eros,? contrasted with the other 
great chorus in the same play, where Sophocles is dealing 

‘ with a subject that he really cares about, sounds artificial, and 
almost frigid. In any case the scope of tragedy precludes 
the treatment of love in other than quite abnormal surround- 
ings, complicated with jealousy or crime, and raised to a 
tragic tension by passions of a different nature from itself. 
Subject to these conditions, Euripides has left in his 
Phaedra (as to a certain extent in his Medea and Hermione) 
a study of the passion of love unsurpassed in fidelity to 
nature and brilliance of handling. But Euripides, in this as 
in so many other matters, represents an intellectual sympathy 
with all the movements of the human heart far in advance 
of his time and his country. 

With the immense expansion of the Greek world that 
followed the political extinction of Greece Proper, there came 
a relaxation of this tension. Feeling grew more human ; 
social and family life reassumed their real' importance ; 
and gradually there grew up a thing new to literature, the 

1 Vopisc. Aurel. c. 29. 2 7, 781, foll., and 332, foll. 
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romantic spirit. Pastoral poetry, with its passionate sense 
of beauty in nature, reacted on the sense of beauty in simple 
human life. The Idyls of Theocritus are full of a new fresh- 
ness of feeling: dei x’ évopijs tas wapBévos ola yedayre1— 
this is as alien from the Athenian spirit as it approaches the 
feeling of a medieval romance-writer: and in the P#ar- 
maceutréae passion, but passion softened into exquisite forms, 
is once. more predominant. In this age we find the most 
perfect examples of the epigram of love. In the lyric period 
the epigram was still mainly confined to its stricter sphere, 
that of inscriptions for tombs and dedicated offerings: in the 
great Athenian age the direct treatment of love was almost 
in abeyance. Just on the edge of this last period, as is usual 
in a time of transition, there are exquisite premonitions of 
the new art. But it isin the Alexandrian period that the 
epigram of love flowers out; and it is at the end of that 
period, where the Greek spirit was touched by Oriental 
passion, that it culminates in Meleager. 

We possess about a hundred amatory epigrams by this 
poet. Inferior perhaps in clearness of outline and depth of 
insight to those of the Alexandrian poet Asclepiades, they 
are unequalled in the width of range, the profusion of 
imagination, the subtlety of emotion with which they 
sound the whole lyre of passion. Meleager was born in a 
Syrian town and educated at Tyre in the last age of the 
Seleucid empire; and though he writes Greek with 
complete mastery, it becomes in his hands almost a new 
language, full of dreams, at once more languid and more 
passionate. It was the fashion among Alexandrian poets 
to experiment in language; and Callimachus had in this 
way brought the epigram to the most elaborate jewel- 
finish; but in the work of Callimachus and his contem- 
poraries the pure Greek tradition still survives. In 
Meleager, the touch of Asiatic blood creates a new type, 
delicate, exotic, fantastic. Artis no longer restrained and 
severe. The exquisite austerity of Greek poetry did not 

1 Theocr. i. 85. 

* 4, 105-110 of this poem set beside Sappho Fy. 2, //. 9-16, Bergk, are a 
perfect example of the idyllic in contrast with the lyrical treatment. 
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outlive the greatness of Athens; its clearness of outline 
still survived in Theocritus; here both are gone. The 
atmosphere is loaded with a steam of perfumes. With 
still unimpaired ease and perfection of hand there has come 
in a strain of that mysticism which represents a relapse 
or reaction from the Greek spirit. Some of Meleager’s 
epigrams are direct and simple, even to coarseness ; but in 
all the best and most characteristic there is this difference 
from purely Greek work, that love has become a re- 
ligion; the spirit of the East has touched them. It is 
this that makes Meleager so curiously akin to the 
medieval poets. Many of his turns of thought, many 
even of his actual expressions, have the closest parallel 
in poets of the fourteenth century who had never read 
a line of his work nor heard of his name. As in them, 
the religion of love is reduced to a theology; no subtlety, 
no fluctuation of fancy or passion is left unregistered, 
alike in their lighter and their graver moods. Sometimes 
the feeling is buried in masses of conceits, sometimes 
it is eagerly passionate, but even then always with an 
imaginative and florid passion, never directly as Sappho or 
Catullus is direct. Love appears in a hundred shapes 
amidst a shower of fantastic titles and attributes. Out of 
all the epithets that Meleager coins for him, one, set in 
a line of hauntingly liquid and languid rhythm, ‘ delicate- 
sandalled’,! gives the keynote to the rest. Or again, he 
often calls him yAvevzexpos, ‘ bitter-sweet’;* at first he is 
like wine mingled with honey for sweetness, but as he 
grows and becomes more tyrannous, his honey scorches 
and stings; and the lover, ‘ set on the fire and drenched to 
swooning with his ointments’ drinks from a deeper cup 
and mingles his wine with burning tears. Love the Reveller 
goes masking with the lover through stormy winter nights ; 
Love the Ball-player tosses hearts for balls in his hands; 
Love the Runaway lies hidden in a lady’s eyes; Love the 
Healer soothes with a touch the wound that his own dart 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 158, col pe, Gedxras, ABpowddX\0s “Epws yuprdy irecripeces. 
2 Anth. Pal. xii. 109; cf. v. 163, 172; xii. 154. 
3 Anth. Pal. xii. 132, 164. 
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has made ; Love the Artist sets his signature beneath the 
soul which he has created ; Love the Helmsman steers the 
soul, like a winged boat, over the perilous seas of desire ; 
Love the Child, playing with his dice at morning, throws 
lightly for human lives Now he is a winged boy with 
childish bow and quiver, swift of laughter and speech and 
tears; now a fierce god with flaming -arrows, before whom 
life wastes away like wax in the fire, Love the terrible, Love 
the slayer of men.? The air all round him is heavy with the 
scent of flowers and ointments; violets and myrtle, nar- 
cissus and lilies, are woven into his garlands, and the rose, 
‘lover-loving ’ as Meleager repeatedly calls it in one of his 
curious new compound epithets, is perpetually about him, 
and rains its petals over the banqueting-table and the 
myrrh-drenched doorway For a moment Meleager can 
be piercingly simple; and then the fantastic mood comes 
over him again, and emotion dissolves in a mist of meta- 
phors. But even when he is most fantastic the beauty of 
his rhythms and grace of his language never fail. 

The pattern set by Meleager was followed by later poets ; 
and little more would remain to say were it not necessary 
to notice the brief renascence of amatory poetry in the 
sixth century. The poets of that period take a high place 
in the second rank ; and Paulus Silentiarius, the recognised 
head of the group, has a special interest among them as 
anticipating more than one later development of poetry. 
Several of his pieces are quite in the Elizabethan manner ; 
one has in a singular degree the tone and movement of a 
sonnet by Rossetti* This group of epigrammatists 
brought back a phantom of freshness into the old forms; 
once more the epigram becomes full of pretty rhythms and 
fancies, but they are now more artificial; set beside work 
of the best period they come out clumsy and heavy. Lan- 
guage is no longer vivid and natural ; the colour is a little 
dimmed, the tone a little forced. As the painter’s art had 
disappeared into that of the worker in mosaic, so the 


1 Anth, Pal. xii. 1673 v. 214, 177, 225, 155; xii. 1575 47- 
3 Anth. Pal vy. 177; v. 176, 1803 xii. 72. 
3 Anth. Pal. v. 136, 147, 198. 4 App. Plan. 278. 
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language of poetry was no longer a living stream, but a 
treasury of glittering words. Verse-writers studied it 
carefully and used it cleverly, but never could make up for 
the want of free movement of hand by any laborious 
minuteness of tessellation. Yet if removed from the side of 
their great models they are graceful enough, with a pretti- 
ness that recalls and probably in many cases is copied from 
the novelists of the fourth century; and sometimes it is 
only a touch of the diffuseness inseparable from all Byzan- 
tine writing that separates their work in quality from that 
of an earlier period. 

After Justinian the art practically died out. The pedan- 
tic rigour of Byzantine scholarship was little favourable to 
the poetry of emotion, and the spoken language had now 
fallen so far apart from the literary idiom that only scholars 
were capable of writing in the old classical forms, The 
popular love-poetry, until a much later period, has perished 
and left no traces; henceforth, for the five centuries that 
elapsed till the birth of Provencal and Italian poetry, love 
lay voiceless, as though entranced and entombed. 


VII 


Closely connected with the passion of love as conceived 
by Greek writers is a subject which continually meets us in 
Greek literature, and which fills so large a part of the 
Anthology that it can hardly be passed over without 
notice. The few epigrams selected from the Anthology of 
Strato and included in this collection under the heading of 
Beauty are not of course a representative selection. Of the 
great mass of those epigrams no selection is possible or 
desirable. They belong to that side of Greek life which is 
akin to the Oriental world, and remote and even revolting 
to the western mind. On this subject the common moral 
sense of civilised mankind has pronounced a judgment 
which requires no justification as it allows of no appeal. 

But indeed the whole conception of Eros the boy, familiar 
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as it sounds to us from the long-continued convention of 
literature, is, if we think of its origin or meaning, quite alien 
from our own habit of lifeand thought. Even in the middle 
ages it cohered but ill with the literary view of the relations 
between men and women in poetry and romance; hardly, 
except where it is raised into a higher sphere by the associa- 
tions of religion, as in the friezes of Donatello, was it quite 
natural, and now, apart .from what remains of these same 
associations, the natural basis of the conception is wholly 
obsolete. Since the fashion of squires and pages, inherited 
from the feudal system, ceased with the decay of the 
Renaissance, there has been nothing in modern life which 
even remotely suggests it. We still—such is the strength 
of tradition in art—speak of Love under the old types, and 
represent him under the image of a winged boy ; but the 
whole condition of society in which this type grew up has 
disappeared and left the symbolism all but meaningless. 
In Greece it was otherwise. Side by side with the unchang- 
ing passions and affections of all mankind there was then a 
feeling, half conventional, and yet none the less of vital 
importance to thought and conduct, which elevated the 
mere physical charm of boyhood into an object of almost 
divine worship. Beauty was the special gift of the gods, 
perhaps their choicest one; and not only so, but it was 
a passport to their favour. Common life in the open air, 
and above all the importance of the gymnasia, developed 
great perfection of bodily form and kept it constantly before 
all men’s eyes. Art lavished all it knew on the reproduc- 
tion of the forms of youthful beauty. Apart from the real 
feeling, the worship of this beauty became an overpowering 
fashion. To all this there must be added a fact of no less 
importance in historical Greece, the seclusion of women. 
Not that this ever existed in the Oriental sense; but, with 
much freedom and simplicity of relations inside the family, 
the share which women had in the public and external life 
of the city, at a time when the city meant so much, was 
comparatively slight. The greater freedom of women in 
Homer makes the world of the Iliad and Odyssey really 
more modern, more akin to our own, than that of the later 
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poets. The girl in Theocritus, ‘with spring in her eyes, ! 
comes upon us as we read the Idyls almost like a modernism. 
It is in the shepherd boy, Daphnis or Thyrsis, that Greek 
pastoral finds its most obvious, one might almost say its 
most natural inspiration. 

Much of what is most perplexing in the difference in this 
respect between Greek and western art has light thrown on 
it, if we think of the importance which angels have in medi- 
‘eval painting. Their invention, if one may call it so, was one 
of the very highest moment in art. Those lovely creations, 
so precisely drawn up to a certain point, so elusive beyond 
it, raised the feeling for pure beauty into something wholly 
ideal. The deepest longings of men were satisfied by the 
contemplation of a paradise in which we should be even as 
they. In that mystical portraiture of the invisible world an 
answer—perhaps the only answer—was found to the demand 
for an ideal of beauty. That remarkable saying preserved 
by S. Clement, of a kingdom in which ‘the two shall be 
one, and the male with the female neither male nor female, ? 
might form the text for a chapter of no small importance in 
human history. The Greek lucidity, the hard common- 
sense which is one of the fundamental qualities of their 
genius, did not do away with this imperious demand ; and 
their cult of beauty was the issue of their attempt, imperfect 
indeed at best and at worst disastrous, to reunite the 
fragments of the human ideal.* 

In much of this poetry too we are in the conventiona 
world of pastoral; and pastoral, it must be repeated, does 
not concern itself with real life. The amount of latitude in 
literary expression varies no doubt with the prevalent 
popular morality of the period. But it would lead to 
infinite confusion to think of the poetry as a translation of 
conduct. A truer picture of Greek life is happily given us 
in those epigrams which deal with the material that their 

2 fap dpbwoa Nuxera, Theocr. xiii. 42. 

2 Clem. Rom. 11. 12: éwepwraGels abrds 6 Kipsos twé reves wbre Stet avrov } 
Bacrrela, elwev, ray Exrar ra Sdo &» cal rd Ew as rd Eow xal rd Apcer pera rijs 
Oydrelas obre Epcer obre OfAv. It is also quoted in almost the same words by 


Clem. Alex., Sévome. xiii. 92, as from ‘the Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ 
3 Cf. Plato, Sympos. 191, 192. 
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history passes over and their poetry barely touches upon, the 
life of the simple human relations from day to day within 
the circle of the family. 


VII 


Scattered over the sections of the Anthology are a number 
of epigrams touching on this life, which are the more valu- 
able to us, because it is just this side of the ancient world of 
which the mass of Greek literature affords a very imperfect 
view. In Homer indeed this is not the case; but in the 
Athenian period the dramatists and historians give little 
information, if we except the highly idealised burlesque of 
Aristophanic Comedy. Of the New Comedy too little is 
preserved to be of much use, and even in it the whole 
atmosphere was very conventional. The Greek novel did 
not come into existence till too late; and, when it came, it 
took the form of romance, concerning itself more with the 
elaboration of sentiment and the excitement of adventure 
than with the portraiture of real manners and actual sur- 
roundings. For any detailed picture of common life, like 
that which would be given of our own day to future periods 
by the domestic novel, we look to ancient literature in vain. 
Thus, when we are admitted by a fortunate chance into the 
intimacy of private life, as we are by some of the works of 
Xenophon and Plutarch or by the letters of the younger 
Pliny, the charm of the picture is all the greater; and so it 
is with the epigrams that record birthdays and bridals, the 
toys of children, the concord of quiet homes. We see the 
house of the good man,! an abiding rest from the labours of 
a busy life, bountiful to all, masters and servants, who dwell 
under its shelter, and extending a large hospitality to the 
friend and the stranger. One generation after another 
grows up in it under all gracious influences; a special 
providence, under the symbolic forms of Cypris Urania or 
Artemis the Giver of Light, holds the house in keeping, and 
each new year brings increased blessing from the gods of 
the household in recompence of piety and duty.2 Many 


» Anth. Pal, ix. 649. * Anth. Pal, vi. 267, 280, 340. 
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dedications bring vividly before us the humbler life of the 
country cottager, no man’s servant or master, happy in the 
daily labour over his little plot of land, his corn-field 
and vineyard and coppice; of the fowler with his boys in 
the woods, the forester and the beekeeper, the fisherman in 
his thatched hut on the beach. In these pictures the 
‘wealth that makes men kind’ seems not to jar with the 
‘poverty that lives with freedom.’ Modern poetry dwells 
with more elaboration, but not with a truer or more delicate 
feeling than those ancient epigrams, on the pretty ways of 
children, the freshness of school-days, the beauty of the girl 
as she passes into the woman ; or even such slight things as 
the school-prize for the best copy-book, and the child’s doll 
in the well A shadow passes over the picture in the 
complaint of a girl sitting indoors, full of dim thoughts, 
while the boys go out to their games and enjoy unhindered 
the colour and movement of the streets.‘ But this is the 
melancholy of youth, the shadow of the brightness that 
passes before the maiden’s eyes as she sits, sunk in day- 
dreams, over her loom ; it passes away again in the portrait 
of the girl growing up with the sweet eyes of her mother, 
the budding rose that will soon unfold its heart of flame; 
and once more the bride renders thanks for perfect felicity 
to the gods who have given her ‘a stainless youth and the 
lover whom she desired.’ Many of the dedicatory epi- 
grams are thanksgivings after the birth of children; in 
another, a wife says that she is satisfied with the harmonious 
life that she and her husband live together, and asks no 
further good.® Even death coming at the end of such a life 
is disarmed of terror. In one of the most graceful epitaphs 
of the Roman period? the dead man sums up the happiness 
of his long life by saying that he never had to weep for any 
of his children, and that their tears over him had no bitter- 
ness. The inscription placed by Androtion over the yet 


1 Anth, Pal, vi. 226, vii. 156. 

® Alara rd wovurety cal picravOpdwove woiely, Menand. ‘AXcels fr. 7; Anth. 
Pal, ix, 172. 

® Anth. Pal. vi. 308, ix. 326.  Anth. Pal. ¥. 297. 

© Anth. Pal. vi. 266; vi. 353, v. 1243 vi. §9. ® Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 

T Auth, Pal, vii. 260. 
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empty tomb, which he has built for himself and his wife 
and children, expresses that placid acceptance which finds 
no cause of complaint with life. Family affection in an 
unbroken home; long life of the individual merging into 
the longer life of the race; acquiescence in the law of life 
which is also the law of death, and desire that life and death 
alike may have their ordinary place and period, not break- 
ing use and wont; all this is implied here rather than 
expressed, in words so simple and straightforward that they 
seem to have fallen by accident, as it were, into verse. 
Thus too in another epigram the dying wife’s last words 
are praise to the gods of marriage that she has had such 
a husband, and to the gods of death that he and their 
children survive her. Or again, where there is a cry of pain 
over severance, it is the sweetness of the past life that 
makes parting so bitter; ‘what is there but sorrow,’ says 
Marathonis over the tomb of Nicopolis,? ‘for a man alone 
upon earth when his wife is gone?’ 


IX 


‘This stranger also, ] suppose, prays to the immortals’, 
says Pisistratus in the Odyssey,’ ‘since all men have need of 
gods.’ A creed could hardly be less dogmatic; but it is 
characteristic of what from first to last remained the dis- 
tinctively Greek temper; and so long as it survived, it 
recognised religious duty without imposing specific doctrine 
or dictating orthodox belief. The deeper and more violent 
forms of religious feeling were indeed always alien, and even 
to a certain degree repugnant, to the Greek peoples. Their 
gods were in the likeness of men; demons and monsters 
were rejected from their humane mythology, and no super- 
stitious terrors forced them into elaboration of ritual. 
There was no priestly caste, no clergy or sacraments ; each 
city and each citizen approached the gods directly at any 
time and place. The religious life, as a life distinct from 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 228. 
3 Anth. Pal, vii. 555, 340. * Od. iii. 47. 
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that of the ordinary citizen, was unknown in Greece. Even 
at Rome the perpetual maidenhood of the Vestals was a 
unique observance; and they were the keepers of the 
hearth-fire of the city, not the intermediaries between it 
and its gods. But the Vestals have no parallel in Greek 
life. Asiatic rites and devotions, it is true, from an early 
period obtained a foothold among the populace; but they 
were either discountenanced, or disarmed of their anti-civic 
elements by being made part of the civic ritual. An epitaph 
in the Anthology commemorates two aged priestesses as 
having been happy in their love for their husbands and 
children ;! nothing could be further from the Eastern or the 
medieval sentiment of a consecrated life. Thus, if Greek 
religion did not strike deep, it spread wide; and any one, 
as he thought fit, might treat his whole life, or any part of 
it, as a religious act. There was a strong feeling that the 
observance of such duties in a reasonable manner was 
proper in itself, besides being probably useful in its results ; 
no gentleman, if we may so translate the idea into modern 
terms, would fail in due courtesy to the gods. That piety 
sometimes met with strange returns was an undoubted fact, 
but that it should be so was inexplicable and indeed shock- 
ing even to the least superstitious and most dispassionate 
minds.* 7 

If the diffusion of a popularised philosophy weakened 
religious feeling among the educated classes, it left it un- 
touched as regards the mass of the people. The immense 
mass of dedicatory epigrams written in the Alexandrian 
and Roman periods are not only literary exercises, but also 
the supply of a real living demand. The fashion outlived 
the belief; even after the suppression of pagan worship 
scholars continued to turn out imitations of the old models. 
One book of the Anthology of Agathias® consisted entirely 
of contemporary epigrams of this sort, ‘as though addressed 
to the former gods’. But of epigrams dealing with religion 
more intimately there are, as one would expect, very few in 
the Anthology until we come to collections of Christian 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 733; cf. also v. 14 in this selection. 
® Cf. Thue. vii. 86. 3 Anth. Pal. iv. 3, ll. 113-116. 
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poetry. This light form of verse was not suited to the 
treatment of the deepest subjects. For the religious poetry 
of Greece one must go to Pindar and Sophocles; for 
' glimpses of a deeper or more emotional! religious sense, 
to Orphic tablets and uncertain records of secret or 
unauthorised beliefs. 

But the small selection given here throws some interesting 
light an Greek thought with regard to sacred matters. Each 
business of life, each change of circumstance, calls for 
worship and offering. The sailor, putting to sea with 
spring, is to pay his sacrifice to the harbour-god, a simple 
offering of cakes or fish. The seafarer should not pass 
near a great shrine without turning aside to pay it rever- 
ence.? The traveller, as he crosses a hill-pass, or rests by 
the wayside fountain, is to give the accustomed honour to 
the god of the ground, Pan or Hermes, or whoever holds 
the spot in special protection.2 Each shaded well in the 
forest, each jut of cliff on the shore, has its tutelar deity, if 
only under the form of the rudely-carved stake set in a little 
garden or on a lonely beach where the sea-gulls hover ; and 
with their more sumptuous worship the houses of great gods, 
all marble and gold, stand overlooking the valley or the 
shining sea.4 Even the wild thicket has its rustic Pan, to 
whom the hunter and fowler pray for success in their day’s 
work, and the image of Demeter stands by the farmer’s 
threshing-floor. And yet close as the gods come in their 
daily dealings with men, scorning no offering, however 
small, that is made with clean hands, finding no occasion 
too trifling for their aid, there is a yet more homely worship 
of ‘little gods’® who take the most insignificant matters in 
their charge. These are not mere abstractions, like the 
lesser deities of the Latin religion, Bonus Eventus, Tutilina, 
Iterduca and Domiduca, but they occupy much the same 
place in worship. By their side are the heroes, the saints of 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 1053 x. 14. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 251; cf. v. 3 in this selection. 

3 App. Plan. 227; Anth. Pal. x. 12. 

4 App. Plan. 291; Anth. Fal. vi. 22, 119, ix. 144, x. 8, 10 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 11, vi. 98. © Anth. Pal. ix. 334. 
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the ancient world, who from their graves have some power 
of hearing and answering. Like the saints, they belong to 
all times, from the most remote to the most recent. The 
mythical Philopregmon, a shadowy being dating back to 
times of primitive worship, gives luck from his monument 
on the roadside by the gate of Potidaea.1 But the traveller 
who had prayed to him in the morning as he left the town 
might pay the same duty that evening by the tomb of 
the Spartan general Brasidas in the market-place of 
Amphipolis.? 

Alongside of the traditional worship of these multi- 
tudinous and multiform deities, a grave and deep religious 
sense laid stress on the single quality of goodness as being 
essentially akin to divinity, and spoke with aversion of 
complicated ritual and extravagant sacrifice. A little water 
purifies the good man; the whole ocean is not sufficient to 
wash away the guilt of the sinner® ‘Holiness is a pure 
_mind’, said the inscription over the doorway of a great 
Greek temple.‘ The sanctions of religion were not indeed 
independent of rewards and punishments, in this or 
in a future world. These lay at the foundation of the 
Mysteries, which were the nearest approach that Greek life 
made to a Church independent of the State. But the 
highest Greek teaching never laid great stress on them; 
and even where they are adduced as a motive for good 
living, they are always made secondary to the excellence 
of piety here and in itself. Through the whole course of 
Greek thought the belief in a future state runs in an under- 
current. A striking fragment of Sophocles® speaks of the 
initiated alone as being happy, since their state after death 
is secure. Plato, while he reprobates the teaching which 
would make men good in view of the other world, and 
insists on the natural excellence of goodness for its own 
sake, himself falls back on the life after death, as affected 
for good or evil by our acts here, in the visions, ‘no mere 
fairy-tales’,° which seem to collect and reinforce the argu- 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 694. * Thuc. v. 11; Arist. AYA. v. 7. 

3 Anth, Pal, xiv. 71. ‘ v. 15 in this selection. 

® Fr.anon.719. © ob wévroe oo ’Adalvov ye dwdédoyor ep, Plato, Rep. 614 B. 
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ments of the Phaedo and the Republic. But while there is 
evidence enough that men’s hopes and fears dwelt much on 
a life after death, this life was the one thing certain! A 
revolution came into men’s way of thinking as regards life 
and death when they knew more certainly, or so it seemed, 
about the latter than about the former. Who knows, 
Euripides had asked, if life be not death, and death life? 
and the new religion answered his question with an em- 
phatic affirmation that it was so; that this life was 
momentary and shadowy, was but a death, in comparison — 
of the life unchangeable and eternal. 

The dedicatory epigram was one of the earliest forms of 
Greek poetry. Herodotus quotes verses inscribed on offer- 
ings at Thebes, written in ‘Cadmean letters’, and dating 
back to a mythical antiquity ;? and actual dedications are 
extant which are at least as early as 600 B.C? In this 
earlier period the verses generally contained nothing more 
than a bare record of the act. Even at a later date, the 
anathematic epigrams of Simonides seem for the most part 
rather stiff and formal when set beside his epitaphs. His 
nephew Bacchylides brought the art to perfection, if it is 
safe to judge from a single superb specimen.‘ But it is 
hardly till the Alexandrian period that the dedication has 
elaborate pains bestowed upon it simply for the feeling and 
expression as a form of poetry; and it is to this period 
that the mass of the best prayers and dedications belong. 

Ranging as they do over the whole variety of human 
action, these epigrams show us the ancient world in its 
simplest and most pleasant aspect. Family life has its 
offerings for the birth of a child, for return from travel, for 
recovery from sickness, The eager and curious spirit of 
youth, and old age to which nothing but rest seems good, 
each offer prayer to the guardians of the traveller or of the 
home.’ The most numerous and the most beautiful are 


1 Td {fw yhp loper’ rol Oaveiy 3 dreipla 
Has ris poBetras PGs \uwety 758’ Hlov. 
Eurip. Phoentx, fr. 9. 
2 Hdt. v. 60, 61. ® Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 738-742. 
* Anth. Pal. vi. 53. 5 Anth. Pal, x. 6, vi. 70. 
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those where, towards the end of life, dedications are made 
with thanksgiving for the past and prayer for what remains. 
The Mediterranean merchantman retires to his native town 
and offers prayer to the protector of the city to grant him 
a quiet age there, or dedicates his ship, to dance no more 
‘like a feather on the sea’, now that its master has set his 
weary feet on land.1 The fisherman, ceasing his labours, 
hangs up his fish-spear to Poseidon, saying, ‘Thou knowest 
I am tired.’ The old hunter, whose hand has lost its 
suppleness, dedicates his nets to the Nymphs, as all that 
he has to give. The market-gardener, when he has saved 
a competence, lays his worn tools before Priapus the 
Garden-Keeper, Heracles and Artemis receive the aged 
soldier's shield into their temples, that it may grow old 
there amid the sound of hymns and the dances of maidens.” 
Quiet peace, as of the greyness of a summer evening, is the 
desired end. 

The diffusion of Greece under Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, as at a later period the diffusion of Rome under the 
Empire, brought with the decay of civic spirit a great 
increase of humanity. The dedication written by Theo- 
critus for his friend Nicias of Miletus*® gives a picture of 
a rich and cultured Greek home, of the happy union of 
science and art with harmonious family life and kindly 
helpfulness and hospitality. Care for others was a more 
controlling motive in life than before. The feeling grew 
that we all are one family, and owe each other the service 
and thoughtfulness due to kinsfolk, till Menander could say 
that true life was living for others,‘ In this spirit the sailor, 
come safe ashore, offers prayer to Poseidon that others who 
cross the sea may be as fortunate; so too, from the other 
side of the matter, Pan of the sea-cliff promises a favourable 
wind to all strangers who sail by him, in remembrance of 
the pious fishermen who set his statue there, as guardian of 
their trawling-nets and eel-baskets.® 

1 Anth. Pail. ix. 7, vi. 70. 
8 Anth. Pal. vi. 30, 25, 21, 178, 127. 
3 Anth. Pal. vi. 337 3 cf. Theocr. Jdy? xxii. 


* Frag, incert. 257, ro0r’ bors 7d Sie ody daury fie pbvor. 
8 Anth. Pal. x. 10, 24. 
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In revulsion from the immense accumulation of material 
wealth in this period, a certain refined simplicity was then 
the ideal of the best minds, as it was afterwards in the early 
Roman Empire, as it is in our own day. The charm of the 
country was, perhaps for the first time, fully realised ; the 
life of gardens became a passion, and hardly less so the life 
‘of the opener air on hill and meadow, of the shepherd and 
hunter, the farmer and fisherman. The rules of art, like the 
demands of heaven, were best satisfied with small and 
simple offerings. ‘The least of a little’! was sufficient to 
lay before gods who had no need of riches ; and as the art 
of the epigrammatist grew more refined, the poet took 
pride in working with the slightest materials, The husband- 
man lays a handful of corn-ears before Demeter, the 
gardener a basket of ripe fruit at the feet of Priapus; the 
implements of their craft are dedicated by the carpenter 
and the goldsmith; the young girl and the aged woman 
offer their even slighter gift, the spindle and distaff, the reel 
of wool, and the rush-woven basket.? A staff of wild-olive 
cut in the coppice is accepted by the lord of the myriad- 
boughed forest ; the Muses are pleased with their bunch of 
roses wet with the morning dew.2 The boy Daphnis offers 
his fawnskin and scrip of apples to the great divinity of 
Pan;‘ the young herdsman and his newly-married wife, 
still with the bridal rose-garland on her hair, make prayer 
and thanksgiving with a cream cheese and a piece of 
honeycomb to the mistress of a hundred cities, Aphrodite 
with her house of gold.5 The hard life of the small farmer 
is touched with something of the natural magic that 
saturates the Georgics; ‘rich with fair fleeces, and fair 
wine, and fair fruit of corn,’ and blessed by the gracious 
Seasons whose feet pass over the furrows. On the green 
slope Pan himself makes solitary music to the shepherd in 
the divine silence of the hills.’ Sick of cities, the imagina- 


1 Anth, Pal. vi. 98, éx pxpaw éNyiora. 
2 Anth. Pal. vi. 98, 1023 103, 923 174, 247. 


> Anth. Pal, vi. 3, 336. 4 Anth. Pal, vi. 177. 
© Anth. Pal. vi. §§; cf. vi. 119, xii. 131. 
* Anth. Pal, vi. 31, 98. 7 App. Plan. 17; cf. Lucret. v. 1387. 
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tion turned to an Arcadia that thenceforth was to fill all 
poetry with the music of its names and the fresh chill of its 
pastoral air; the lilied banks of Ladon, the Erymanthian 
water, the tossing woodland of Cyllene.t Nature grew full 
of a fresh and lovely divinity. A spirit dwells under the 
sea, and looks with kind eyes on the creatures that go up 
and down in its depths; Artemis flashes by in the rustle of 
the windswept oakwood, and the sombre shade of the pines 
makes a roof for Pan; the wild hill becomes a sanctuary, 
for ever unsown and unmown, where the Spirit of Nature, 
remote and invisible, feeds his immortal flock and fulfils his 
desire.* 


Xx 


Though the section of the Palatine Anthology dealing 
with works of art, if it ever existed, is now completely lost, 
we have still left a considerable number of epigrams which 
come under this head. Many are preserved in the 
Pianudean Anthology. Many more, on account of the 
cross-division of subjects that cannot be avoided in 
arranging any collection of poetry, are found in other 
sections of the Palatine Anthology. It was a favourite 
device, for example, to cast a criticism or eulogy of an 
author or artist into the form of an imaginary epitaph ; and 
this was often actually inscribed on a monument, or beneath 
a bust, in the galleries or gardens of a wealthy virtuoso. 
Thus the sepulcral epigrams include inscriptions of this sort 
on many of the most distinguished names of Greek litera- 
ture. They are mainly on poets and philosophers ; Homer 
and Hesiod, the great tragedians and comedians, the long 
roll of the lyric poets, most frequently among them Sappho, 
Alcman, Erinna, Archilochus, Pindar, and the whole line 
of philosophers from Thales and Anaxagoras down to the 
latest teachers in the schools of Athens. Often we find in 
those epigrams some vivid epithet or fine image; in the 

1 Anth. Pal. vi. 111, App. Plan. 188: compare Song iii. in Milton’s 


Arcades. 
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‘frowning towers’ of the Aeschylean tragedy, the trumpet- 
note of Pindar, the wealth of lovely flower and leaf, crisp 
Acharnian ivy, rose and vine, that clusters round the tomb 
of Sophocles,! there is a real touch of imaginative criticism. 
Those on the philosophers, as one would expect, generally 
deal less directly with the art of literature. 

Many again are to be found among the miscellaneous 
section of epideictic epigrams. Instances which deal with 
the art of letters directly are the noble lines of Alpheus on 
Homer, the interesting epigram on the authorship of the 
Phaedo, the lovely couplet on the first collected edition of the 
bucolic poets? Some are inscriptions for libraries or collec- 
tions;* others are on single works of art. Among these 
last, verses written on statues or pictures dealing with the 
power of music are specially notable; the conjunction, in 
this way, of the three arts seems to have given peculiar 
pleasure to the refined and eclectic culture of the Graeco- 
Roman period. The contest of Apollo and Marsyas, the 
piping of Pan to Echo, and the celebrated subject of the 
Faun listening for the sound of his own flute,‘ are among 
the most favourite and the most gracefully treated of this 
class. Even more beautiful, however, than these, and 
worthy to take rank with the finest ‘sonnets on pictures’ 
of modern poets, is the epigram ascribed to Theocritus, and 
almost certainly written for a picture,’ which seems to place 
the whole world of ancient pastoral before our eyes, The 
grouping of the figures is like that in the famous Pastoral 
of Giorgione; in both alike are the shadowed grass, the 
slim pipes, the hand trailing upon the viol-string. But with 
an almost Venetian glow of colour, the verses are still 
Greek in their simplicity, their matchless purity of line. 

A different view of art and literature, and one which adds 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 39, 34, 21, 22. 3 Anth. Pal, ix. 97, 3§8, 205. 

? ¢&. Iv. 1 in this selection. 

4 Anth. Pal. vii. 696, App. Plan. 8, 225, 226, 244- 

§ Anth. Pal. ix. 433. On this epigram Jacobs says, Frigide hoc carmen 
interpretantur qué illud tabulae pictae adscriptum fuisse existimant. But the 
art of poems on pictures, which flourished to an immense degree in the 
Alexandrian and later periods, had not then been revived. One can fancy the 
same note being made hundreds of years hence on some of Rossetti’s sonnets. 
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considerably to our knowledge of the ancient feeling about 
them, is given by another class of pieces, the ‘irrisory ’ epi- 
grams of the Anthology. Then,as now, people were amused 
by .bad and bored by successful artists, and delighted to 
laugh at both; then, as now, the life of the scholar or the 
artist had its meaner side, and lent itself easily to ridicule 
from without and discontent from within. The air rang 
with jeers at the portrait-painter who never got a likeness, 
the too facile composer whose body was to be burned on a 
pile of five-and-twenty chests all filled with his own scores, 
the bad grammar of the grammarian, the technical jargon 
of the metaphysician, the disastrous fertility of the authors 
of machine-made epics.) The poor scholar had become 
proverbial ; living in a garret where the very mice were 
starved, teaching the children of the middle classes for an 
uncertain pittance, glad to buy a dinner with a dedication, 
lecturing to empty benches or gradually petrifying in the 
monotony of the class-room.2 The epigrams of Palladas 
of Alexandria bring before us vividly the miseries of a 
schoolmaster. Those of Callimachus show with as painful 
clearness how the hatred of what was bad in literature 
might end in embittering the whole nature? Many epigrams 
indicate how much of a scholar’s life, even when he had 
not to earn bitter bread on the stairs of patrons, was wasted, 
not merely in the pedantry of his profession, but in 
personal jealousies and recriminations.‘ 

Of epigrams on individual works of art it is not necessary 
to say much. Their numbers must have been enormous. 
The painted halls and colonnades, common in all Greek 
towns, had their stories told in verse below; there was 
hardly a statue or picture of any note that was not the 
subject of a short poem. A collected series of works of art 
had its corresponding series of epigrams. The Anthology 
includes, among other lists, a description in verse of nine- 
teen subjects carved in relief on the pedestals of the columns 


1 Anth. Pal. xi. 215, 133, 343) 354, 136. 

2 Anth. Pal, vi. 303, ix. 174, Vi. 310, xi. 400; cf. also x. 33 in this selection. 
* Compare Anth. Fal. xii. 43 with ix. 565. 

4 Anth. Pai. xi. 140, 142, 275. 
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in a temple at Cyzicus, and another of seventy-three bronze 
statues which stood in the great hall of a gymnasium 
at Constantinople? Any celebrated work like the Niobe 
of Praxiteles, or the bronze heifer of Myron, was the 
practising-ground for every tried or untried poet, seeking 
new praise for some cleverer conceit or neater turn of 
language than had yet been invented. Especially was this 
so with the trifling art of the decadence and its perpetual 
round of childish Loves: Love ploughing, Love holding a 
fish and a flower as symbols of his sovereignty over sea and 
land, Love asleep on a pepper-castor, Love blowing a torch, 
Love grasping or breaking the thunderbolt, Love with a 
helmet, a shield, a quiver, a trident, a club, a drum.’ 
Enough of this class of epigrams are extant to be perfectly 
wearisome, were it not that, like the engraved gems from 
which their subjects are principally taken, they are all, 
however trite in subject or commonplace in workmanship, 
wrought in the same beautiful material, in that language 
which is to all other languages as a gem to an ordinary pebble. 

From these sources we are able to collect a body of epi- 
grams which in a way cover the field of ancient art and 
literature. Sometimes they preserve fragments of direct 
criticism, verbal or real. We have epigrams on fashions 
in prose style, on conventional graces of rhetoric, on 
the final disappearance of ancient music in the sixth 
century. Of art-criticism in the modern sense there 
is but little The striking epigram of Parrhasius, on 
the perfection attainable in painting,‘ is almost a solitary 
instance. Pictures and statues are generally praised for 
their actual or imagined realism. Silly stories like that of 
the birds pecking at the grapes of Zeuxis, or the calf who 
went up to suck the bronze cow of Myron, alternate with 
epigrams in which the motive is a mere play of fancy, 
or even a mere trick of rhetoric. The popular mind, in 
Greece as elsewhere, did not understand art, and probably 


1 Anth. Pal. ii., iii. 

2 App. Plan. 200, 207, 208, 209, 214, 215, 250. 
8 Anth, Pal. xi, 141, 142, 144, 1573 vii. 571. 
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disliked it. Aristotle, who represents the most finished 
Greek criticism, places the pleasure given by works of art 
in the recognition by the spectator of things which he 
has already seen. ‘The reason why people enjoy seeing 
pictures is that the spectators learn and infer what each 
object is; ‘hzs, they say, 2s so and so; while if one has not 
seen the thing before, the pleasure is produced not by the 
imitation,—or by the art, for he uses the two terms con- 
vertibly—‘ but by the execution, the colour, or some such 
cause’. Plato (though on this subject one can never be 
quite sure that Plato is serious) talks of the graphic arts as 
three times removed from realities, being only employed to 
make copies or semblances of the external objects which 
are themselves the copies or shadows of the truth? The 
conception of an ideal art which is nearer truth than nature 
is, which nature itself tries with perpetual striving, and ever 
incomplete success, to copy, was gradually reached much 
later. Aristotle does indeed in one often-quoted passage 
assign to poetry a higher truth and a deeper seriousness 
than that of actual things. But not until the Byzantine 
period do we find this clearly laid down as a property of 
the other fine arts. Nilus Scholasticus, a Christian epigram- 
matist of the fifth century, speaks of the office of a picture 
being to bring up its object into ‘intellectual memory ’.® 
The phrase is harsh and scholastic; but the thought it 
implies is the necessary antecedent of the remarkable 
verses of Agathias on the picture of the Faun, which have 
the very tone and spirit of the Ode on a Grecian Urn.‘ 

Two epigrams in this section above all deserve special 
notice; one almost universally known, that written by 
Callimachus on his dead friend, the poet Heraclitus of 
Halicarnassus ; the other, no less noble, though it has not 
the piercing tenderness of the first, by Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
the great astronomer, upon his own science, a science then 
not yet divorced from art and letters. The picture touched 
by Callimachus of that ancient and brilliant life, where two 
friends, each an accomplished scholar, each a' poet, saw the 

1 Poet. 1448 b. 15-20. ® Republic, x: 597. 
8 Anth, Pal. i. 33. * App. Plan. 244. 
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summer sun set in their eager talk, and listened through the 
dusk to the singing nightingales, is a more exquisite tribute 
than all other ancient writings have given to the im- 
perishable delight of literature, the mingled charm of youth 
and friendship, and the first stirring of the blood by poetry, 
and the first lifting of the soul by philosophy. And on 
yet a further height, above the nightingales, under the 
solitary stars alone, Ptolemy as he traces the celestial orbits 
is lifted above the touch of earth, and recognises in man’s 
mortal and ephemeral substance a kinship with the eternal. 
Man did eat angels’ food: he opened the doors of heaven.’ 


XI 


That the feeling for Nature is one of the new develop- 
ments of the modern spirit, is one of those commonplaces 
of criticism which express vaguely and loosely a general 
impression gathered from the comparison of ancient with 
modern poetry. Like most of such generalisations it is not 
of much value unless defined more closely; and as the 
definition of the rule becomes more accurate, the excep- 
tions and limitations to be made grow correspondingly 
numerous. The section which is here placed under this 
heading is obviously different from any collection which 
could be made of modern poems, professing to deal with 
Nature and not imitated from the Greek. But when we 
try to analyse the difference, we find that the word Nature 
is one of the most ambiguous possible. Man’s relation to 
Nature is variable not only from age to age, and from race 
to race, but from individual to individual, and from moment 
to moment. The feeling for Nature, as expressed in litera- 
ture, varies not only with all these variations but with 
other factors as well, notably with the prevalent mode of 
poetical expression, and with the condition of the other 
arts. The outer world lies before us all alike, with its visible 
facts, its demonstrable laws, Natura daedala rerum; but 


1 Anth. Pal, vii. 8. Cf. In Memoriam, xxiii. 
2 Anth. Pal. ix. §77; notice especially Oelys riuwdapat duBpoolys. 
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with each of us the species ratiogue naturae, the picture 
presented by the outer world and the meaning that under- 
lies it, are created in our own minds, the one by the appre- 
hensions of our senses (and the eye sees what it brings the 
power to see), the other by our emotions, our imagination, 
our intellectual and moral qualities, as all these are affected 
by the pageant of things, and affect it in turn. Nor in any 
case can we express in words the total impression made 
upon us, but only that amount of it for which we possess 
a language of sufficient range and power and flexibility. 
For an impression has permanence and value—indeed one 
may go further and say, has reality—only in so far as it is 
fixed and recorded in language, whether in the language of 
words or that of colours, forms, and sounds. 

First in the natural order comes that simply sensuous 
view of the outer world, where combination and selection 
have as yet little or no part. Objects are distinct from one 
another, each creates a single impression, and the effect of 
each is summed up in a single phrase. The ‘constant epithet’ 
of early poetry is a survival of this stage of thought; nature 
is a series of things, every one of which has its special note ; 
‘green grass, ‘wet water’; and the feeling they arouse is 
likewise simple and sensuous; the pleasure of shade and 
cool water in summer, of soft grass to lie on, of the flowers 
and warm sunshine of spring. 

Then out of this infancy of feeling rises the curiosity of 
childhood ; no longer content with noting and recording the 
obvious aspects of Nature, man observes and inquires and 
pays attention. The more attention is paid, the more is 
seen: and an immense growth follows in the language of 
poetry. To express what is observed, description becomes 
necessary, and this again involves, in order that the work 
may not be endless, selection and composition. 

Again, upon this attention follows a sort of sympathy 
created by interest and imagination. Among early races 
this, like other feelings, expresses itself in the forms of 
mythology, and half personifies the outer world, giving the 
tree her Dryad and the fountain her Nymph, making 
Pan and Echo meet in the forest glade. When the mytho- 
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logical instinct has ceased to be active, it results in 
sentimental description, sometimes realistic in detail, some- 
times largely or even wholly conventional. It has always 
in it something of a reaction, real or affected, from crowds 
and the life of cities, an attempt to regain simplicity by 
isolation from the complex fabric of society. 

Once more, the feeling for Nature may go deeper than 
the senses and the fancy, and become moral. The outer 
world is then no more a spectacle only, but the symbol of a 
meaning, the embodiment of a soul. Earth, the mother 
and fostress, receives our sympathy and gives us her own. 
The human spirit turns away from itself to seek sustenance 
from the mountains and the stars. The whole outer uni- 
verse becomes the visible and sensible language of an ideal 
essence ; and dawn or sunset, winter or summer, has the 
quality of a sacrament. 

There is over and above all these another sense in which 
we may speak of the feeling for Nature; and in regard to 
poetry it is perhaps the most important of all. But it no 
longer follows, like the rest, a sort of law of development 
in the human mind generally; it is confined to art, and 
among the arts is eminent in poetry beyond the rest. This 
is the romantic or magical note. It cannot be analysed, 
perhaps it cannot be defined; the insufficiency of all 
attempted definitions of poetry is in great part due to the 
impossibility of their including this final quality, which, like 
some volatile essence, escapes the moment the phial is 
touched. In the poetry of all ages, even in the periods 
where it has been most intellectual and least imaginative, 
come sudden lines like the Cette obscure clarté qui tombe des 
Gtotles of Corneille, like the Placed far amid the melancholy 
main of Thomson, where the feeling cannot be called 
moral, and yet stirs us like the deepest moral criticism upon 
life, rising as far beyond the mere idealism of sentiment 
as it does beyond the utmost refinement of realistic art. 

In all these different forms the feeling for Nature may be 
illustrated from Greek poetry; but the broad fact remains 
that Nature on the whole has a smaller part than it has 
with modern poets. Descriptive pieces are executed in a 
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slighter manner, and on the whole with a more conventional 
treatment. Landscapes, for example, are always a back- 
ground, never (or hardly ever) the picture itself. The in- 
fluence of mythology on art was so overwhelming that, 
down to the last, it determined the treatment of many sub- 
jects where we should now go more directly to the things 
themselves. Especially is this so with what has been 
described as the moral feeling for nature. Among ‘the un- 
enlightened swains of Pagan Greece,’ as Wordsworth 
characteristically calls them, the effect of natural beauty 
on the mind was expressed under the forms of a con- 
crete symbolism, a language to which they had grown 
so accustomed that they had neither the power nor the 
wish to break free from it. The appeal indeed from man 
to Nature, and especially the appeal to Nature as knowing 
more about man’s destiny than he knows himself, was un- 
known to the Greek poets. But this feeling is sentimental, 
not moral; and with them too ‘something far more deeply 
interfused’ stirred the deepest sources of emotion. The 
music of Pan, at which the rustle of the oak-wood ceases 
and the waterfall from the cliff is silent and the faint bleat- 
ing of the sheep dies away,! is the expression in an ancient 
language of the spirit of Nature, fixed and embodied by the 
enchanting touch of art. 

Of the epigrams which deal primarily with the sensuous 
feeling for Nature, the most numerous are those on the 
delight of summer, rustling breezes and cold springs and 
rest under the shadow of trees. In the ardours of midday 
the traveller is guided from the road over a grassy brow to 
an ice-cold spring that gushes out of the rock under a pine ; 
or lying idly on the soft meadow in the cool shade of the 
plane, is lulled by the whispering west wind through the 
branches, the monotone of the cicalas, the faint sound of 
a far-off shepherd’s pipe floating down from the hills; or 
looking up into the heart of the oak, sees the dim green 
roof, layer upon layer, mount and spread and shut out the 
sky.2 Or the citizen, leaving the glare of town, spends 
a country holiday on strewn willow-boughs with wine and 

1 Anth. Pal, ix. 823. 2 App. Plan. 230, 227; Anth. Pal. ix. 71. 
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music,! as in that perfect example of the: poetry of a 
summer day, the Zhalysta of Theocritus. Down to a late 
Byzantine period this form of poetry, the nearest approach 
to pure description of nature in the old world, remained 
alive; as in the picture drawn by Arabius of the view from 
a villa on the shore of the Propontis, with its gardens set 
between wood and sea, where the warbling of birds mingled 
with the songs of the ferrymen that came sweetened by 
distance? Among other landscape poems, as they may be 
called, remarkable for their clear and vivid portraiture, may 
be noted one of Mnasalcas, the low shore with its bright 
surf, and the temple with its poplars round which the sea- 
fowl hover and cry, and another of Anyte, the windy 
orchard-close near the grey colourless coast, with the well 
and the Hermes standing over it at the crossways.® But 
such epigrams always stop short of the description of 
natural objects for their own sake, for the mere delight in 
observing and in recording observation. Perhaps the nearest 
approach that Greek poetry makes to this is a remarkable 
fragment of Sophocles,‘ describing the shiver that runs 
through the leaves of a poplar when all the other trees 
stand silent and motionless, 

The descriptions of Nature too are, as a rule, not only 
slightly sketched, but kept subordinate to an expressed 
human relation. The brilliance and loveliness of spring is 
the background for the picture of the sailor again putting to 
sea, or the husbandman setting his plough at work in the 
furrow ; the summer woods are a resting-place for the hot 
and thirsty traveller; the golden leaves of autumn thinning 
in the frosty night, making haste to be gone before the 
storms of rough November, are a frame for the boy beneath 
them® The life of earth is rarely thought of as distinct 
from the life of man. It is so in a few late epigrams. The 
complaint of the cicala, torn away by shepherds from its 


} v1, 28 in this selection. 9 Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 

8 Anth. Pal. ix. 333, 314 

* Aegeus, fr. 243 cf. the celebrated simile in Hyperion, beginning, As when 
upon a tranced summer night, 
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harmless green life of song and dew among the leaves, and 
the poem bidding the blackbird leave the dangerous oak, 
where, with its breast against a spray, it pours out its clear 
music,! are probably of Roman date. . An epitaph, of 
uncertain period but of great beauty, on an old bee-keeper 
who lived alone on the hills with the high woods and 
pastures for his only neighbours, has a strangely modern 
note in its handling of a theme common to all times, the 
contrast between the perpetuity of nature and the transitory 
life of man.* 

Between the simply sensuous and the deep moral feeling 
for nature lies the broad field of pastoral. This is not the 
place to enter into the discussion of pastoral poetry; but 
it must be noted in passing that it does not imply of 
necessity any deep love, and still less any close observation, 
of nature. It looks on nature, as it looks on human life, 
through a medium of art and sentiment ; and its treatment 
of nature depends less on the actual world around it than on 
the prevalent art of the time. Greek art concentrated its 
efforts on the representation of the human figure, and worked 
by preference in the more abstract medium of sculpture ; 
and the poetry that saw, as it were, through the eyes of that 
art sought above all things simplicity of composition and 
clearness of outline. The scanty vocabulary of colour in 
Greek poetry, so often noticed, is a special and patent 
example of this difference in the spirit with which Nature 
was regarded. As medieval poetry corresponds, in its 
wealth and intricacy of decoration, to the rich art of the 
middle ages, so the epigrams given under this section 
constantly recall Greek sculptured reliefs and engraved 
gems. 

But any such general rules must be taken with their ex- 
ceptions. There is a risk of reading modern sentiment into 
ancient work, and even of fixing on the startling anticipa- 
tions of modern language-that occur in Greek poetry? and 
dwelling on them till they assume an exaggerated import- 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. 373, 87. 8 Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 


® A curious instance is the ‘evening hymn’ (raréorepos Suvos) of the grass- 
hopper, in an epigram of the third century B.c., Anth. Pal, vii. 194. 
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ance. But there is a risk perhaps as great of slurring over 
the inmost quality, the poetry of the poetry, where it has 
that touch of romance or magic that sets it beyond all our 
generalisations. The magical charm is just what cannot be 
brought under any rules; it is the result less of art than of 
instinct, and is almost independent of time and place. The 
lament of the swallow in an Alexandrian poet! touches the 
same note of beauty and longing that Keats drew from the 
song of the nightingale ; the couplet of Satyrus, where echo 
repeats the lonely cry of the birds,” is, however different in 
tone, as purely romantic as the opening lines of Chrtstadel. 


XII 


Though fate and death make a dark background to the 
brilliant colouring of Greek life, the ‘ tragi-comedy acted on 
the larger stage’® had its lighter scenes throughout, and 
Aristophanes and Menander are as intimately Greek as 
Sophocles. In Menander we have lost a treasury of Greek 
life that cannot be replaced. Quintilian, speaking at a 
distance from any national or contemporary prejudice, uses 
terms of him such as we should not think unworthy of 
Shakespeare.* These Attic comedians were the field out 
of which epigrammatists, from that time down to the final 
decay of literature, drew some of their graver and very many 
of their lighter epigrams. Of the convivial epigrams in the 
Anthology a number are imitated from extant fragments of 
the New Comedy ; one at least transfers a line of Menander’s 
unaltered; and short fragments of both Menander and 
Diphilus are included in the Anthology as though not 
materially differing from epigrams themselves.5 

Part of this section might be classed with the criticism of 
life from the Epicurean point of view. Some of the convivial 


1 Pamphilus in Asth. Pal. ix. 57. 2 App. Plan. 153. 

* Plato, Phsleb. 50 B; Marc. Aur. xi. 6. 

4 Omnem vitae imaginem expressit. .. omnibus rebus, personis, adfectiius 
accommiodatus ; see the whole passage, /#st. Rhet. X. i. 69-72. 

8 Anth. Pal, xi. 286; xi. 438, 439- 
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epigrams are purely unreflective; they speak only of the 
pleasure of the moment, the frank joy in songs and wine and 
roses, at a vintage-revel, or in the chartered licence of a 
public festival, or simply without any excuse but the fire in 
the blood, and without any conclusion but the emptied jar.! 
Some bring in a flash of more vivid colour where Eros 
mingles with Bromius, and, on a bright spring day, Rose- 
flower crosses the path, carrying her fresh-blown roses.? 
Others, through their light surface, show a deeper feeling, a 
claim half jestingly but half seriously made for dances and 
lyres and garlands as things deeply ordained in the system 
of nature, a call on the disconsolate lover to be up and 
drink, and rear his drooping head, and not lie down in the 
dust while he is yet alive.2 Some in complete seriousness 
put the argument for happiness with the full force of logic 
and sarcasm. ‘All the ways of life are pleasant,’ cries 
Julianus in reply to the weariness expressed by an earlier 
poet;‘ ‘in country or town, alone or among fellow-men, 
dowered with the graciousness of wife and children, or 
living on in the free and careless life of youth; all is well, 
live!’ And the answer to melancholy has never been put 
in a concrete form with finer and more penetrating wit than 
in the couplet of Lucian on the man who must needs be 
sober when all were drinking, and so appeared in respect 
of his company to be the one drunk man there.® 

It is here that the epigrams of comedy reach their high- 
water mark; in contrast to them is another class in which 
the lightness is a little forced and the humour touches 
cynicism. In these the natural brutality of the Roman mind 
makes the Latin epigram heavier and keener-pointed; the 
greater number indeed of the Greek epigrams of this com- 
plexion are of the Roman period ; and many of them appear 
to be directly imitated from Martial and Juvenal, though 
possibly in some cases it is the Latin poet who is the 
copyist. 

Though they are not actually kept separate—nor indeed 

1 Anth, Pal. v. 134, 1353 xi. I. 9 Anth, Pal. v. 813 xi. 64, 

3 Anth. Pal. ix. 270; xii. 50. * Anth. Pal. ix. 446. 

5 Anth. Pal, xi. 429. 
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would a complete separation be possible—the heading of 
this section of the Palatine Anthology distinguishes the 
cuptotixa, the epigrams of youth and pleasure, from the 
oxwntixd, the witty or humorous verses which have accident- 
ally in modern English come almost to absorb the full 
signification of the word epigram. The latter come princi- 
pally under two heads: one, where the point of the epigram 
depends on an unexpected verbal turn, the other where 
the humour lies in some gross exaggeration of statement. 
Or these may be combined; in some of the best there is an 
accumulation of wit, a second and a third point coming 
suddenly on the top of the first.? 

Perhaps the saying, so often repeated, that ancient humour 
was simpler than modern, rests on a more sufficient basis 
than most similar generalisations ; and indeed there is no 
single criterion of the difference between one age and another 
more easy and certain of application, where the materials for 
applying it exist, than to compare the things that seem 
amusing to them. A certain foundation of humour seems to 
be the common inheritance of mankind, but on it different 
periods build differently. The structure of a Greek joke 
is generally very simple; more obvious and less highly 
elliptical in thought than the modern type, but, on the other 
hand, considerably more subtle than the wit of the middle 
ages. There was a store of traditional jests on the learned 
professions, law, astrology, medicine—the last especially ; 
and the schools of rhetoric and philosophy were, from their 
first beginning, the subject of much pleasantry. Any 
popular reputation, in painting, music, literature, gave 
material for facetious attack ; and so did any bodily defect, 
even those, it must be added, which we think of now as 
exciting pity or as to be passed over in silence. Many of 
these jokes, which even then may have been of immemorial 
antiquity, are still current. The serpent that bit a Cappa- 
docian and died of it, the fashionable lady whose hair is all 
her own, and paid for,’ are instances of this simple form of 
humour that has no beginning nor end. Some Greek jests 


1 Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 85, 143. 
2 Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 342, 404. 3 Anth. Pal. xi. 68, 237. 
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have an Irish inconsequence, some the grave and logical 
monstrosity of American humour. 

Naive, crude, often vulgar ; such is the general impression 
produccd by the mass of these lighter epigrams. The bulk 
of them are of late date; and the culture of the ancient 
world was running low when its vers de société reached no 
higher level than this. Of course they can only be called 
poetry by a large stretch of courtesy. In a few instances the 
work is raised to the level of art by a curious Dutch fidelity 
and minute detail. In one at least, a great poet has bent 
to this light and trivial style. The high note of Simonides 
is as clear and certain here as in his lines on the Spartans at 
Thermopylae or in the cry of grief over the young man dead 
in the snow-clogged surf of the Saronic sea. With such ex- 
ceptions, the only touch of poetry is where a graver note 
underlies their light insolence. ‘Drink with me,’ runs the 
Greek song, ‘be young with me; love with me, wear 
garlands with me; be mad with me in my madness; I will 
be serious with you in your seriousness,’? Behind the flutes 
and flowers change comes and the shadow of fate stands 
waiting, and through the tinkling of the rose-hung river is 
heard in undertone the grave murmur of the sea. 


XII. 


For over all life there lay a shadow. Man, a weak and 
pitiable creature, lay exposed to a grim and ironic power 
that went its own way careless of him, or only interfered to 
avenge its own slighted majesty. ‘God is always jealous 
and troublesome’; such is the reflection which Herodotus, 
the pious historian of a pious age, puts in the mouth of the 
wisest of the Greeks.® Punishment will sooner or later 
follow sin; that is certain; but it is by no means so certain 
that it will discriminate, that the innocent will not be involved 
with the guilty, or that offence will not be taken where none 
was meant. The law of /aesa mayjestas was executed by the 


1 x. § in this selection. 9 Athenaeus, xv. 695 D. 
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ruling powers of the universe with unrelenting severity. 
Fate seemed to take a sardonic pleasure in confounding 
__ expectation, making destruction spring out of apparent 
safety, and filling life with dramatic and memorable reversals 
of fortune. 

And besides the bolts launched by fate, life was as surely 
if more slowly weighed down by the silent and ceaseless 
tide of change against which nothing stood fixed or per- 
manent, and which swept the finest and most beautiful 
things away the soonest. The garland that blooms at 
night withers by morning; and the strength of man and the 
beauty of woman are no longer-lived than the frail anemone, 
the lily and violet that flower and fall... Sweetness is 
changed to bitterness ; where the rose has spread her cup, 
one goes by and the brief beauty passes; returning, the 
seeker finds no rose, but athorn. Swifter than the flight 
of a bird through the air the light-footed Hours pass by, 
leaving nothing but scattered petals and the remembrance 
of youth and spring? The exhortation to use the brief 
space of life, to realise and, so far as that may be, to 
perpetuate in action the whole of the overwhelming possi- 
bilities crowded into a minute’s space ® comes with a passion 
like that of Shakespeare’s sonnets. ‘On this short day of 
frost and sun to sleep before evening’ is the one intolerable 
misuse of life‘ Sometimes the feeling is expressed with 
the vivid passion of a lyric :—‘ To what profit? for thou wilt 
not find a lover among the dead, O girl’;® sometimes with 
the curiously impersonal and incomparably direct touch 
that is peculiar to Greek, as in the verses by Antipater of 
Sidon,® that by some delicate magic crowd into a few words 
the fugitive splendour of the waning year, the warm linger- 
ing days and sharp nights of autumn, and the brooding 
pause before the rigours of winter, and make the whole 
masque of the seasons a pageant and metaphor of the lapse 
of life itself. Or a later art finds in the harsh moralisation - 
of ancient legends the substance of sermons on the emptiness 


1 Anth. Pal. v. 74, 118. 9 Anth. Pal. xi. 53; xii. 32, 234. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 472.  Anth. Pal. xi. 28; xii. 50, 
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of pleasure and the fragility of loveliness; and the bitter 
laugh over the empty casket of Pandora! comes from a 
heart wrung with the sorrow that beauty is less strong 
than time. Nor is the burden of these poems only that 
pleasant things decay ; rather than in nothing good or bad, 
rich or mean, is there permanence or certitude, but every- 
where and without selection Time feeds oblivion with decay 
of things. All things flow and nothing abides ; shape and 
name, nature and fortune yield to the dissolving touch of 
time.? 

Even then the world was old. The lamentations over 
decayed towns and perished empires remind us that the 
' distance which separates the age of the Caesars from our 
own is in relation to human history merely a chapter some- 
where in the middle of a great volume. Then, no Jess than 
now, men trod daily over the ruins of old civilisations and 
the monuments of lost races. One of the most striking 
groups of poems in the Anthology is the long roll of the 
burdens of dead cities; Troy, Delos, Mycenae, Argos, 
Amphipolis, Corinth, Sparta. The depopulation of Greece 
brought with it a foreshadowing of the wreck of the whole 
ancient world. With the very framework of human life 
giving way daily before their eyes, men grew apt to give 
up the game. The very instability of all things, once 
established as a law, brought a sort of rest with it; ‘there 
is nothing strictly immutable’, they might have said, ‘but 
mutability’. Thus the law of change became a permanent 
thread in mortal affairs, and, with the knowledge that all 
the old round would be gone over again by others, grew 
the sense that in the acceptance of this law of nature there 
was involved a conquest of nature, an overcoming of the 
world. | 

For the strength .of Fate was not otherwise to be con 
tended with, and its irony went deeper than human reach. 
Nemesis was merciless ; an error was punished like a crime, 
and the more confident you had been that you were right, 
the more severe was the probable penalty. But it was part 


1 Anth. Pal. x. 71. ® Anth. Pal, ix. 51. 
8 Anth, Pal, vii. 705, 723 3 ix. 28, 101-4, 151-6, 408. 
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of Fate’s malignity that, though the offender was punished, 
though Justice took care that her own interests were not 
neglected nor her own majesty slighted, even where a 
humane judge would have shrunk from inflicting the full 
penalty,' yet for the wronged one himself she provided no 
remedy; he suffered at his own risk. For falseness in 
friendship, for scorn of poverty, for wanton cruelty and 
torture, the wheel of fortune brought round some form of 
retribution, but the sufferers were like pieces swept off the _ 
board, once and for all. 

And Fate seemed to take a positive pleasure in eluding 
anticipation and constructing dramatic surprises. Through 
all Greek literature this feeling shows itself; and later 
epigrams are full of incidents of this sort, recounted and 
moralised over with the wearisomeness of a tract, stories 
sometimes obviously invented with an eye to the moral, 
sometimes merely silly, sometimes, though rarely, becoming 
imaginative. The contrast of a youth without means to 
indulge its appetites and an age without appetites to 
exhaust its means; the story of the poor man who found 
treasure and the rich man who hanged himself; the fable of 
the vine’s revenge upon the goat, are typical instances of 
the prosaic epigram.* The noble lines inscribed upon the 
statue of Memnon at Thebes® are an example of the vivid 
imaginative touch lighting up a sufficiently obvious theme 
for the rhetorician. Under the walls of Troy, long ages 
past, the son of the Dawn had fallen under Achilles’ terrible 
spear; yet now morning by morning the goddess salutes 
her son and he makes answer, while Thetis is childless in 
her sea-halls, and the voiceless dust of Achilles moulders 
beneath the Trojan plain. The Horatian maxim of nuli 
satis cautum recurs in the story of the ship, that had survived 
its sea-perils, burnt at last as it lay on shore near its native 
forest, and finding the ocean less faithless than the land. In 
a different vein is the sarcastic praise of Fortune for her 
exaltation of a worthless man to high honour, ‘that she 
might shew her omnipotence’‘ At the root of all there is 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 269. 9 Anth. Pal. ix. 138, 44, 75, 
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the sense, born of considering the flux of things and the 
tyranny of time, that man plays a losing game, and that his 
only success is in refusing to play. For the busy and idle, 
for the fortunate and unhappy alike, the sun rises one 
morning for the last time; he only is to be congratulated 
who is done with hope and fear;! how short-lived soever 
he be in comparison with the world through which he 
passes, yet no less through time Fate dries up the holy 
springs, and the mighty cities of old days are undecipherable 
under the green turf;? it is the only wisdom to acquiesce in 
the forces, however ignorant or malign in their working, 
that listen to no protest and admit no appeal, that no 
strength can check, no subtlety elude, no calculation pre- 
determine. 


XIV 


Of these prodigious natural forces the strongest and the 
most imposing is Death. Here, if anywhere, the Greek 
genius had its fullest scope and most decisive triumph ; and 
here it is that we come upon the epigram in its inmost 
essence and utmost perfection. ‘ Waiting to see the end’ 
as it always did, the Greek spirit pronounced upon the end 
when it came with a swiftness, a tact, a certitude that leave 
all other language behind. For although Latin and not 
Greek is pre-eminently and without rival the proper and, 
one might almost say, the native language of monumental 
inscription, yet the little difference that fills inscriptions 
with imagination and beauty, and will not be content short 
of poetry, is in the Greek temper alone. The Roman tomb, 
square hewn of rock, with its haughty lines of rolling 
Republican names, represents to us with unequalled power 
the abstract majesty of human States and the glory of 
citizenship; and the momentary pause in the steady 
current of the life of Rome, when one citizen dropped 
out of rank and another succeeded him, brings home 
to us with crushing effect, like some great sentence of 
Tacitus, the brief and transitory worth of a single life. Qus 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 8, 1723; xi. 282. ® Anth. Pal. ix. 101, 257. 
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which it seems inconceivable that art should go. They 
stand as the symbols of perfection in literature ; not only 
from the faultlessness of their form, but from their greatness 
of spirit, the noble and simple thought that had then newly — 
found itself so perfect a language to commemorate the 
great deeds which it inspired. Foremost among them 
are those on the men whose fame they can hardly exalt 
beyond the place given them by history; on the three 
hundred of Thermopylae, the Athenian dead at Marathon, 
the Athenian and Lacedaemonian dead at Plataea.' O 
stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that we le here obeying 
their orders—the words have grown so famous that it is 
only by sudden flashes we can appreciate their greatness. 
No less noble are others somewhat less widely known: 
on the monument erected by the city of Corinth to the | 
men who, when all Greece stood as near destruction as a 
knife’s edge, helped to win her freedom at Salamis; on the 
Athenians, slain under the skirts of the Euboean hills, who 
lavished their young and beautiful lives for Athens; on the 
soldiers who fell, in the full tide of Greek glory, at the great 
victory on the Eurymedon.? In all the epitaphs of this 
class the thought of the city swallows up individual feeling ; 
for the city’s sake, that she may be free and great, men offer 
their death as freely as their life; and the noblest end for a 
life spent in her service is to die in the moment of her 
victory. The funeral speech of Pericles dwells with all 
the amplitude of rhetoric on the glory of such a death; 
‘having died they are not dead’ are the simpler words of 
Simonides.$ 

Not less striking than these are his epitaphs on private 
persons: that which preserves the fame of the great lady 
who ‘was not lifted up to pride’, Archedice daughter of 
Hippias ; that on Theognis of Sinope, so piercing and yet 
so consoling in its quiet pathos, or that on Brotachus of 
Gortyn, the trader who came after merchandise and found 
death; the dying words of Protomachus and the lifelong 

i dath. Fad. wii. 249, 251, 2533 Aristides, i. 511. 
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memory left to his father day by day of the goodness and 
wisdom of his dead child; the noble apostrophe to mount 
Geraneia, where the drowned man met his doom, the first 
and one of the most magnificent of the long roll of poems 
on sailors lost at sea! In all of them the foremost quality 
is their simplicity of statement. There are no superlatives. 
The emotion is kept strictly in the background, neither 
expressed nor denied. Great minds of later ages sought a 
justification of the ways of death in denying that it brought 
any reasonable grief. To the cold and profound thought 
of Marcus Aurelius death is‘a natural thing, like roses in 
spring or harvest in autumn’? But these are the words 
of a strange language. The feeling of Simonides is not, 
like theirs, abstract and remote; he offers no justification, 
because none is felt to be needed where the pain of death is 
absorbed in the ardour of life. 

That great period passed away; and in those which 
follow it, the sepulcral inscription descends from those 
heights into more common feelings, lets loose emotion, even 
dallies with the ornaments of grief. Among the most 
beautiful are those on children: on the baby that just lived, 
and, liking it not, went away again before it had known 
good or evil ;* on the little child whom the ferryman of the 
dead is prayed to lift out of his boat gently, because the un- 
accustomed shoes trip its weak feet. Then follows the keener 
sadness of the young life spared till it opened into flower 
only to be cut down before noon; the girl who, sickening 
for her baby-brother, lost care for her playmates, and found 
no peace till she went to rejoin him;® the boy of twelve, 
with whom his father, adding no words of lamentation, lays 
his whole hope in the grave ;® the only child laid on the 
funeral pyre before a widowed mother’s eyes, leaving her 
thenceforth no comfort in the sun.’ The tender feeling for 
children mingles a touch of fancy with the grief at their loss, 
as though they were flowers plucked by Persephone to be 


1 Thuc. vi. §9; Anth. Pal. vii. 509, 254, 513, 496.' 7% Marc. Aur. iv. 44. 
® Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 576. 4 Anth. Pal, vii. 365. 
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wom by her and ‘izht cp the greyness of the underworld. 
Cleodicus, dead before the festival of his third barthday, 
when the chid’s hair was cot and he became a boy, lies in 
his little coffin; but somewhere by unknown Acheron a 
shadow of him grows faiw ard strong in youth, though he 
never may return to earth again! 

With the grief for loss comes the cry over crashed beauty. 
One of the early epitaphs, written before the period of the 
Persian wars, is nothing but this cry : ‘pity him who was so 
beautiful and is dead’? In the same spirit is the fruitless 
appeal so often made over the haste of Death ; mais gue te 
nuysoit elle en vie, mort? ‘Nas he not thine, even had he 
died an o!d man? says the moumer over Attalus* A 
subject the fascinatioa of which drew artist after artist to 
treat it, covering the dreariness of death as with a giimmer 
of white blossoms, was Death the Bridegroom, the maiden 
taken away from life just as it was about to be made com- 
plete. Again and again the motive is treated with delicate 
profusion of detail, and fancy lingers over the likeness 
between the two torches that should hold such a space of 
lovely life between them,‘ now crushed violently together 
and mingling their fires. Already the bride-bed was spread 
with saffron in the gilded chamber ; already the flutes were 
shrill by the doorway and the bridal torches were lit, when 
Death entered masked as a reveller, the hymeneal song 
suddenly changed into the death-dirge, and while the kins- 
folk were busy about another fire, Persephone lighted her 
own torch out of their hands. With hardly an outward 
change—as in a processional relief on a sarcophagus—the 
bridal train turns and moves to the grave with funeral lights 
flaring through the darkness and sobbing voices and wailing 
flutes. 

As delicate in their fancy and with a higher note of 
sincerity in their grief are the epitaphs on young mothers, 
dead in childbirth: Athenals of Lesbos, the swift-fated, 
whose cry Artemis was too busy with her woodland hounds 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 482, 483. 3 Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 1 A. 
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to hear; Polyxena, wife of Archelaus, not a year’s wife nor 
a month’s mother, so short was all her time; Prexo, wife of 
Theocritus, who takes her baby with her, content with this, 
and gives blessings from her grave to all who will pray with 
her that the boy she leaves on earth may live into a great 
old age! Here tenderness outweighs sorrow; in others a 
bitterer grief is uttered, the grief of one left alone, forsaken 
and cast off by all that had made life sweet; where the 
mother left childless among women has but the one prayer 
left, that she too may quickly go whence she came ; where 
the morbid imagination of a mourner over many deaths 
invents new self-torture in the idea that her very touch is 
mortal to those whom she loves, and that fate has made her 
the instrument of its cruelty; or where Theano, dying alone 
in Phocaea, sends a last cry over the great gulfs of sea that 
divide her from her husband, and goes down into the night 
with the one passionate wish to have died with her hand 
clasped in his hand.? 

Into darkness, into silence: the brilliance and copiousness 
of that ancient life made the contrast more sudden and appal- 
ling ; and it was at a later period, when the brightness was 
a little dimmed and the tide of life did not run so full, that 
the feeling grew up which regarded death as the giver of 


rest. -Witha last word of greeting to the bright earth the - 


dying man departs, as into a mist.® In the cold shadows 
underground the ghost will not be comforted by ointments 
and garlands lavished on the tomb; though the clay cover- 
ing be drenched with wine, the dead man will not drink.‘ 
On an island of the Aegean, set like a gem in the splendid 
sea, the boy lying under earth, far away from the sweet 
sun, asks a word of pity from those who go up and down, 
busy in the daylight, past his grave. The dead woman 
cries out passionately of the stone chambers of her night, 
the night that has hidden her. Samian girls set up a 
monument over their playfellow, the chatterer, the story- 
teller, whose lips will never open in speech again. The 
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singing-girl,, blue-eyed and sweet-voiced, suddenly lies 
voiceless, like a stone.1 With a jarring shock, as of closed 
gates, the grave closes over sound and colour; moved round 
t Earth's diurnal course with rocks, and stones, and trees. 

Even thus there is some little comfort in lying under 
known earth; and the strangeness of a foreign grave adds 
a last grief to exile. The Eretrians, captured by the 
Persian general Datis, and sent from their island home by 
endless marches into the heart of Asia, pine in the hot 
Cissian plains, and with their last voice from the tomb send 
out a greeting to the dear and distant sea* The Athenian 
laid in earth beside the Nile, and the Egyptian whose tomb 
stands by a village of Crete, though from all places the 
descent to the house of Hades is one, yet fret at their 
strange resting-places.2 No bitterer pang can be added to 
death than for the white bones of the dead to lie far away, 
washed by chill rains, or mouldering on a strange beach 
with the screaming seagulls above them.‘ 

This last aspect of death was the one upon which the art 
of the epigrammatist lavished its utmost resources. From 
first to last the Greeks were a seafaring people, and death 
at sea was always present to them as a common occurrence. 
The Mediterranean was the great highway of the world’s 
journeying and traffic. All winter through, travel almost 
ceased on it except for those who could not avoid it, and 
whom desire of gain or urgence of business drove forth 
across stormy and perilous waters ; with spring there came, 
year by year, a sort of breaking-up of the frost, and the 
seas were all at once covered with a swarm of shipping. 
From Egypt and Syria fleets bore the produce of the East 
westward ; from the pillars of Hercules galleys came laden 
with the ores of Spain and Britain; through the Propontis 
streamed the long convoys of corn-ships from the Euxine 
with their freights of wheat. Across the Aegean from 
island to island, along its shores from port to port, ran con- 
tinually the tide of local commerce, the crowds of tourists 
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and emigrants, the masses of people and merchandise 
drawn hither and thither in the track of armies, or bound 
to and from shows and festivals and markets. The fishing 
industry, at least in the later Greek period, employed the 
whole population of small islands and seaside towns. 
Among those thousands of vessels many must, every year, 
have come to harm in those difficult channels and 
treacherous seas. And death at sea had a great horror 
and anguish attached to it; the engulfing in darkness, the 
vain struggles for life, the loss of burial rites and all the 
last offices that can be paid to death, made it none the less 
terrible that it was socommon. From the Odyssey down- 
ward tales of sea-peril and shipwreck had the most powerful 
fascination. Yet to that race of sailors the sea always 
remained hateful; ‘as much as a mother is sweeter than a 
stepmother’, says Antipater,! ‘so much is earth dearer than 
the grey sea’. The fisherman tossing on the waves looked 
back with envy to the shepherd, who, though his life was 
no less hard, could sit in quiet piping to his flock on the 
green hillside; the merchant who crossed the whole length 
of the Mediterranean on his traffic, or even ventured out 
beyond Calpe into the unknown ocean, hungered for the 
peace of broad lands and the lowing of herds Cedet et 
tpse mari vector, nec nautica pinus mutabit merces: all 
dreams of a golden age, or of an ideal life in the actual 
world, included in them the release from this weary and 
faithless element. Even in death it would not allow its 
victims rest; the cry of the drowned man is that though 
kind hands have given him burial on the beach, even there 
the ceaseless thunder of the surge is in his ears, and the 
roar of the surf under the broken reef will not let him be 
quiet; ‘keep back but twelve feet from me’, is his last 
prayer, ‘and there billow and roar as much as thou wilt’> 
But even the grace of a tomb was often denied. In un- 
known distances the sailor sank into the gulfs or was flung 
on a desert beach. Erasippus, perished with his ship, has 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 23. 


® Anth. Pal. vii. 636, ix. 7; cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 468-70. 
8 Anth. Pal. vii. 284. 
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all the ocean for his grave; somewhere far away his white 
bones moulder on a spot that the seagulls alone can tell. 
Thymodes rears a cenotaph to his son, who on some Bithy- 
nian beach or island of the Pontic lies a naked corpse on an 
inhospitable shore. Young Seleucus, wrecked in the distant 
Atlantic, has long been dead on the trackless Spanish 
coasts, while yet at home in Lesbos they praise him and 
look forward to his return. On the thirsty uplands of 
Dryopia the empty earth is heaped up that does not cover 
Polymedes, tossed up and down far from stony Trachis on 
the surge of the Icarian sea. ‘ Also thee, O son of Cleanor,’, 
one abruptly opens, in the overwhelming thought of all 
those many others whom the sea had swallowed down.! 
The ocean never forgot its cruelty. Ila@ca O@drXacca 
O@dracca, ‘everywhere the sea is the sea’, wails Aris- 
tagoras,? past the perilous Cyclades and the foaming 
narrows of the Hellespont only to be drowned in a little 
Locrian harbour; the very sound of the words echoes the 
heavy wash of waves and the hissing of eternal foam. 
Already in sight of home, like Odysseus on his voyage 
from Aeolia, the sailor says to himself, ‘to-morrow the 
long battle against contrary winds will be over’, when the 
storm gathers as the words leave his lips, and he is swept 
back to death. . The rash mariner who trusts the gales of 
winter draws fate on himself with his own hands; Cleonicus, 
hastening home to Thasos with his merchandise from 
Hollow Syria at the setting of the Pleiad, sinks with the 
sinking star. But even in the days of the halcyons, when 
the sea should stand like a sheet of molten glass, the terrible 
straits swallow Aristomenes, with ship and crew; and 
Nicophemus perishes, not in wintry waves, but of thirst in 
a calm on the smooth and merciless Libyan sea® By 
harbours and headlands stood the graves of drowned men 
with pathetic words of warning or counsel. ‘I am the 
tomb of one shipwrecked’; in these words again and again 
the verses begin. What follows is sometimes an appeal to 


1 Anth. Pal, vii. 285, 497, 3756, 651, 263. ‘2 Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 
® Anth. Pal. vii. 630. 4 Anth. Pal. vii. 263, $34. 
5 Anth. Pal. ix. 271, Vii. 293. 
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others to take example: ‘let him have only his own hardi- 
hood to blame, who looses moorings from my grave’; 
sometimes it is a call to courage: ‘I perished; yet even 
then other ships sailed safely on.’ One, in words incom- 
parable for pathos and simplicity, neither counsels nor 
warns: ‘O mariners, well be with you at sea and on land ; 
but know that you pass the tomb of a shipwrecked man’. 
Another sends a blessing out of his nameless tomb: ‘O 
sailor, ask not whose grave I am, but be thine own fortune 
a kindlier sea’. 

Beyond this point simplicity and pathos cannot go. But 
a height even greater is reached in a group of three epi- 
grams? which unite these qualities with severe magnificence 
of language and with the poignancy of some tragica] Border 
ballad: that where Ariston of Cyrene, lying dead by the 
Icarian rocks, cries out passionately on mariners who go 
sailing by to tell Meno how his son perished; that where 
the tomb of Biton in the morning sun, under the walls of 
Torone, sends a like message by the traveller to the child- 
less father, Nicagoras of Amphipolis ; and most piercing of 
all in their sorrow and most splendid in their cadences, the 
stately lines that tell of Polyanthus, sunk off Sciathus in 
the stormy Aegean, and laid in his grave by the young 
wife to whom only a dead body was brought home by the 
fishermen as they sailed into harbour in the grey of dawn. 

Less numerous than these poems of sea-sorrow, but with 
the same trouble of darkness, the same haunting chill, are 
others where death comes through the gloom of wet nights, 
in the snowstorm or the thunderstorm or the autumn rains 
that drown the meadow and swell the ford. The contrast 
of summer days may perhaps make the tidings of death 
more pathetic, and wake a more delicate pity; but the 
physical horror, as in the sea-pieces, is keener at the thought 
of lonely darkness, and storm in the night. Such are the 
pictures of the cattle coming unherded down the hill 
through the heavy snow at dusk, while high on the 
mountain side their master lies dead, struck by lightning ; 
or of Ion, who slipped overboard, unnoticed in the dark- 

2 Anth. Pal. vii. 264, 282, 675; 269, 350. * Anth. Fal. vii. 499, 502, 739. 
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ness, while the sailors drank late into night at their 
anchorage; or of the strayed revellers, Orthon and Polyx- 
enus, who, bewildered in the rainy night, with the lights of 
the banquet still flaring in their eyes, stumbled on the 
slippery hill-path and lay dead at the foot of the cliff? 

O Charidas, what ts there beneath? cries a passer-by over 
the grave of one who had in life nursed his hopes on the 
doctrine of a resurrection ; and out of the grave comes the 
sombre answer, Great darkness.* It is in this feeling that 
the brooding over death in later Greek literature issues ; we 
feel that we have left the ancient world and are on the 
brink of the Middle Ages with their half hysterical feeling 
about death, the piteous and ineffectual revolt against it, 
and the malign fascination with which it preys on men’s 
minds and paralyses their action. To the sombre imagina- 
tion of an exhausted race the generations of mankind were 
flocks of victims dragged one after another to the slaughter- 
house; in Palladas and his contemporaries the medieval 
dance of death is begun.2 The great and simple view of 
death is wholly broken up, with the usual loss and gain 
that comes of analysis. On the one hand is developed this 
tremulous protest against the law of life. But on the other 
there arises in compensation the view of death as final 
peace, the release from trouble, the end of wandering, the 
resolution of the feverous life of man into the placid 
continuity of nature. With a great loss of strength and 
directness comes an increased measure of gentleness. Poetry 
loves to linger over the thought of peaceful graves. The 
dead boy’s resting-place by the spring under the poplars 
bids the weary wayfarer turn aside and drink in the shade, 
and remember the quiet place when he is far away. The 
aged gardener lies at peace under the land that he had 
laboured for many a year, and in recompence of his fruitful 
toil over vine and olive, corn-field and orchard-plot, grateful 
earth lies lightly over his grey temples, and the earliest 
flowers of spring blossom above his dust. The lines of 
Leonidas, in which Clitagoras asks that when he is dead 


1 Anth. Pal, vii. 173, ix. 82, vii. 398, 660. 8 Anth. Pal. vii. 524. 
3 Anth. Pal. x. 78, 85, 88, xi. 300. 
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the sheep may bleat above him, and the shepherd pipe from 
the rock as they graze softly along the valley, and that the 
countryman in spring may pluck a posy of meadow flowers 
and lay it on his grave, have all the tenderness of an English 
pastoral in a land of soft outlines and silvery tones An 
intenser feeling for nature and a more consoling peace is in 
the nameless poem that bids the hill-brooks and the cool 
upland pastures tell the bees, when they go forth anew 
on their flowery way, that their old keeper fell asleep on a 
winter night, and will not come back with spring.? The 
lines call to mind that passage of the Adonats where the 
thought of earth’s annual resurrection calms by its glory 
and beauty the very sorrow which it rekindles; as those 
others in which, now the Malian fowler is gone, the plane 
again offers her branches ‘for the holy bird to rest his swift 
wing’? are echoed in the Ode where the note of the im- 
mortal bird sets the listener in the darkness at peace with 
Death. The dying man leaves earth with a last kind word. 
At rest from long wanderings, the woman, whose early 
memory went back to the storming of Athens by Roman 

legionaries, and whose later life had passed from Italy to 

Asia, unites the lands of her birth and adoption and decease 

in her farewell. For all ranks and ages—the baby gone to 

be a flower in Persephone’s crowned hair, the young scholar, 

dear to men and dearer to the Muses, the sage who, from 

the seclusion of his Alexandrian library, has seen three 

kings succeed to the throne5—the recompence of life is 

peace. Peace is on the graves of the good servant, the 

faithful nurse, the slave who does not even in the tomb 

forget his master’s kindness or cease to help him at need.® 

Even the pets of the household have their slight memorial 

and their lasting rest. The shrill cicala, silent and no more 

looked on by the sun, finds a place on the meadows whose 
flowers the Queen of the Dead herself keeps bright with 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 335; vii. 321, 657. The spirit, and much of the language, 
of these epigrams is very like that of Gray’s Ei¢gy. 

® Anth. Pal. vii. 717. * Anth. Pal. vii. 171. 4 Anth. Pal, vii. 368. 

5 Anth. Pal. vii. 78, 4833 Diog. Laert. iv. 25. 

© Anth, Pal, vii. 178, 179; Kaibel, Zpegr. Gr. 47. 
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dew. The sweet-throated song-bird, the faithful watch-dog, 
the speckled partridge in the coppice, go at the appointed 
time upon their silent way—spsas amgusti terminus aevi 
excipit—and come into human sympathy because their 
bright life is taken to its rest like man’s own in so brief 
a term.} 

Before this gentler view of death grief itself becomes 
softened. ‘Fare thou well even in the house of Hades’, 
says the friend over the grave of the friend: the words are 
the same as those of Achilles over Patroclus, but all the 
wild anguish has gone out of them.? Over the ashes of 
Theognis of Sinope, without a word of sorrow, with hardly 
a pang of pain, Glaucus sets a stone in memory of the 
companionship of many years. And in the tenderest of 
epitaphs on dead friends acquiescence passes into hope, as 
the survivor of that union ‘which masters Time indeed, 
and is eternal, separate from fears’, prays Sabinus, if it be 
permitted, not even among the dead to let the severing 
water of Lethe pass his lips. | 

Out of peace comes the fruit of blessing. The drowned 
sailor rests the easier in his grave that the lines written 
over it bid better fortune to others who adventure the sea. 
‘Go thou upon thy business and obtain thy desire’, says 
the dead man to the passer-by, and the kind word makes 
the weight of his own darkness less to bear. Amazonia of 
Thessalonica from her tomb bids husband and children 
cease their lamentations and be only glad while they re- 
member her. Such recompence is in death that the dead 
sailor or shepherd becomes thenceforth the genius of the 
shore or the hillside. The sacred sleep under earth sends 
forth a dim effluence; in a sort of trance between life and 
death the good still are good and do not wholly cease out 
of being.® 

For the doctrine of immortality did not dawn upon the 
world at any single time or from any single quarter. 
We are accustomed, perhaps, to think of it as though it 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 189, 199, 211, 203. 2 //, xxiii. 19; Anth. Pal. vii. 41. 
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came like sunrise out of the dark, dur sedentibus in tenebris, 
giving a new sense to mankind and throwing over the 
whole breadth of life a vivid severance of light from 
shadow, putting colour and sharp form into what had till 
then all lain dim in the dusk, like Virgil’s woodland path 
under the glimpses of a fitful moon. Rather it may be 
compared to those scattered lights that watchers from 
Mount Ida were said to discern moving hither and thither 
in the darkness, and at last slowly gathering and kindling 
into the clear pallor of dawn. So it is that those half- 
beliefs, those hints and longings, still touch us with the 
freshness of our own experience. For the ages of faith, 
if such there be, have not yet come; still in the mysterious 
glimmer of a doubtful light men wait for the coming of 
the unrisen sun. During a brief and brilliant period the 
splendour of corporate life had absorbed the life of the 
citizen ; an Athenian of the age of Pericles may have, for 
the moment, found Athens all-sufficient to his needs. With 
the decay of that glory it became plain that this life was 
insufficient, that it failed in permanence and simplicity. 
We all dwell in a single native country, the universe, said 
Meleager,? expressing a feeling that had become the 
common heritage of his race. But that country, as men 
saw it, was but ill governed; and in nothing more so than 
in the rewards and punishments it gave its citizens. To 
regard it as the vestibule only of another country where 
life should have its intricacies simplified, its injustices 
remedied, its evanescent beauty fixed, and its brief joy made 
full, became an imperious instinct that claimed satisfaction, 
through definite religious teaching or the dreams of philo- 
sophy or the visions of poetry. And so the last words 
of Greek sepulcral poetry express, through questions and 
doubts, in metaphor and allegory, the final belief in some 
blessedness beyond death. Who knows whether to live 
be not death, and to be dead life? so the haunting hope 
begins. The Master of the Portico died young; does he 
sleep in the quiet embrace of earth, or wake in the joy of 
the other world?* ‘Even in life what makes each one of 
1 Lucret. v. 663. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 417. > XI. 7 in this selection. 
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us to be what we are is only the soul; and when we are 
dead, the bodies of the dead are rightly said to be our 
shades or images; for the true and immortal being of each 
one of us, which is called the soul, goes on her way to 
other gods, that before them she may give an account’? 
These are the final words left to men by that superb 
genius the dream of whose youth had ended in the lines? 
made alive again by Shelley :— 
Thou wert the Morning Star among the living 
Ere thy fair light was fled ; 
Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


And at last, not from the pen of Plato, nor written in lines 
of gold, but set by a half-forgotten friend over an obscure 
grave? comes the certitude of that long hope. Heliodorus 
and Diogeneia died on the same day and are buried under 
the same stone: but love admits no such bar to its 
continuance, and the tomb is a bridal chamber for their 
triumphant life. 


XV 


Criticism, to be made effectively, must be made from 
beyond and outside the thing criticised. But as regards 
life itself, such an effort of abstraction is more than human. 
Men look on life from a point inside it, and the total view 
differs, or may even be reversed, with the position of the 
observer. The shifting of perspective makes things appear 
variously both in themselves and in their proportion to 
other things. What lies behind one person is before 
another; the less object, if nearer, may eclipse the greater ; 
where there is no fixed standard of reference, how can it 
be determined what is real and what apparent, or whether 
there be any absolute fact at all? To some few among 
men it has been granted to look on life as it were from 
without, with vision unaffected by the limit of view and 
the rapid shifting of place. These, the poets who see 
life steadily and whole, in Arnold’s celebrated phrase, are 


1 Plato, Laws, 959. * Anth. Pal. vii. 670. 
8 Anth. Pal. vii. 378, dyaddbuerce cal rdgor ws Oddapor. 
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for the rest. of mankind almost divine. We recognise them 
as such through a sort of instinct awakened by theirs and 
responding to it, through the inarticulate divinity of which 
we are all in some degree partakers. 

These are the great poets; and we do not look, in any 
Anthology of slight pieces, for so broad and sustained a 
view of life. But what we do find in the Anthology is the 
reflection in many epigrams of many partial criticisms from 
within; the expression, in the most brief and pointed form, 
of the total effect that life had on one man or another at 
certain moments, whether in the heat of blood, or the first 
melancholy of youth, or the graver regard of mature years. 
In most the same note recurs, of the shortness of life, 
of the inevitableness of death. Now death is the shadow 
at the feast, bidding men make haste to drink before 
the cup is snatched from their lips with its sweetness 
yet undrained ; again it is the bitterness within the cup 
itself, the lump of salt dissolving in the honeyed wine and 
spoiling the drink. Then comes the revolt against the 
cruel law of Nature in undisciplined minds. Sometimes 
this results in hard cynicism, sometimes in the relaxation 
of all effort; now and then the bitterness grows so deep 
that it almost takes the quality of a real philosophy, a 
‘nihilism ’ that declares itself as a positive solution of the 
whole problem. ‘Little is the life of our rejoicing,’ says 
Rufinus, in the very words of an English ballad of the 
fifteenth century ; ‘old age comes quickly, and death ends 
all” In many epigrams this burden is repeated. The 
philosophy is that of Ecclesiastes: ‘Go thy way, eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, 
let thy garments be always white, and let thy head lack no 
ointment; see life with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity; for that is thy portion in 
life, and in thy labour which thou takest under the sun.’ 
If-the irony here is unintentional it is all the bitterer ; such 
consolation leads surely to a more profound gloom. With 
a selfish nature this view of life becomes degraded into 
cynical effrontery; under the Roman empire the lowest 


1 Anth. Pal, v. 123 cf. the beautiful lyric with the refrain Lytyl/ soye is som 
done (Percy Society, 1847.) 
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corruption of ‘good manners’ took for its motto the famous 
words, repeated in an anonymous epigram in the Anthology,} 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. In finer 
tempers it issues in a mood strangely mingled of weakness 
of will and lucidity of intelligence, like that of Omar 
Khayyam. Many of the stanzas of the Persian poet have a 
close parallel, not only in thought but in actual turn of 
phrase, in verses of the later epigrammatists.? The brief- 
ness of life when first realised makes youth feverish and 
self-absorbed. ‘Other men perhaps will be, but / shall 
be dead and turned into black earth’, he says—as though 
that were the one thing of importance® Or again, the 
beauty of returning spring is felt in the blood as an im- 
perious call to renew the delight in the simplest physical 
pleasures, food, scent of flowers, walks in the fresh country 
air, and to thrust away the wintry thought of dead friends 
who cannot share those delights now.‘ The earliest form 
taken by the instinct of self-preservation and the revolt 
against death can hardly be called by a milder name than 
swaggering. ‘I don’t care’, the young man cries,® with a 
sort of faltering bravado. Snatch the pleasure of the 
moment, such is the selfish instinct of man before his first 
imagination of life, and then, and then, let fate do its will 
upon you.® Thereafter, as the first turbulence of youth 
passes, its first sadness succeeds, with the thought of all 
who have gone before and all who are to follow, and of the 
long silence under the ground. Touches of tenderness 
break in upon the reveller; thoughts of the kinship of 
earth, as the drinker lifts the cup wrought of the same clay 
as he; submission to the lot of mortality; counsels to be 
generous while life lasts, ‘to give and to share’; the 
renunciation of gross ambitions such as wealth and power, 
with some likeness or shadow in it of the crowning virtue 
of humility.’ 

It is here that the change begins. To renounce for the 


1 Anth. Pal. xi. 56. 9 Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 25, 43; xii. 50. 

3 Theognis, 877, Bergk. “ Anth. Pal. ix. 412. 

5 Anth. Pal, xi. 23. 
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first time is an action of supreme importance, and its con- 
sequences reach over the whole of life. Not only is it that 
he who has renounced one thing has shown himself im- 
plicitly capable of renouncing all things: he has shown 
much more; reflection, choice, will. Thenceforth he is able 
to see part of life at all events from outside, the part which 
he has put away from himself; for the first time his criti- 
cism of life begins to be real. He has no longer a mere 
feeling, whether eager haste or sullen submission or blind 
revolt; behind the feeling there is now thought, the power 
which makes and unmakes all things. 

Of this maturer criticism on life the Anthology crys- 
tallises many brilliant fragments. Perhaps there is no 
thought among them which was even then original ; cer- 
tainly there is none which is not now more or less familiar. 
But the perfected expression without which thought 
remains ineffectual gives some of them a value as endur- 
ing as their charm. A few of them are here set side by 
side without comment, for no comment is needed to make 
their sense clear, nor to give weight to their grave and 
penetrating reality. 

‘Those who have left the sweet light I mourn no longer, 
but those who live in perpetual expectation of death.’ 

‘What belongs to mortals is mortal, and all things pass 
by us; and if not, yet we pass by them.’ 

‘Now we flourish, as others did before, and others will 
presently, whose children we shall not see.’ 
‘I weep not for thee, dearest friend; for thou knewest 
much good; and likewise God dealt thee thy share of ill.’ 
These epigrams in their clear and unimpassioned brevity 
are a type of the Greek temper in the age of reflection. 
Many others, less simple in their language, less crystalline 
in their structure, have the same quiet sadness in their 
tone. As it is said in the solemn line of Menander, sorrow 
and life are too surely akin.* The vanity of earthly labour; - 
the passing of youth; the utter annihilation of past time 
with all that it held of action and suffering ; the bitterness 
of the fear of death, and the weariness of the clutch at life; 
1 XII. 20, 32, 2§, 22, in this selection. 
3 Cétharist. fr. 1, Ap’ dori ovyyerés ri Néwry Kal Blos ; 
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such are among the thoughts of most frequent recurrence. 
In one view these are the commonplaces of literature; yet 
they are none the less the expression of the profoundest 
thought of mankind. 

In Greek literature from first to last this is the view of 
life taken by the most serious thinkers. Not in one age or 
in one form of poetry alone, but in most that are of great 
import, the feeling that death was better than life is no 
mere caprice of melancholy, but a settled conviction. The 
terrible words of Zeus in the Iliad to the horses of Achilles, 
‘for there is nothing more pitiable than man, of all things 
that breathe and move on earth’, represent the Greek 
criticism of life already mature and consummate. ‘Of all 
things not to be born into the world is best, says Theognis 
in lines the calmness of which has no trace of resentment,? 
‘but being born, as quickly as may be to pass the gates of 
Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of earth.’ Sophocles at 
the end of his long and brilliant life, in an age the most 
splendid that the world has ever witnessed, reaffirms, with the 
weight of a testamentary declaration, the words of the Meg- 
arian poet : and in another line,? whose rhythm is the sighing 
of all the world made audible, ‘For there is no such pain,’ 
he says, ‘as length of life.’ So too Menander, in the most 
striking of the fragments preserved from his world of 
comedies,‘ weighs and puts aside all the attractions that 
life can offer: ‘Him I call most happy who, having gazed 
without grief on these august things, the common sun, the 
stars, water, clouds, fire, goes quickly back whence he came.’ 
With so clear-sighted and so sombre a view of this life, and 
with no certainty of another, it was only the inspiration 
of great thought and action, and the gladness of yet un- 
exhausted youth, that sustained the ancient world so long. 
And this gladness of youth faded away. Throughout all 
the writing of the later classical period we feel one thing 
constantly; that life was without joy. The one desire left 
is for rest. Life is brief, as men of old time said; but now 
there is scarcely a wish that it should be longer. ‘Little is 


1 Zl, xvii. 443-447. 
® Theognis, 425-8, Bergk ; i at Oced. Col. 1225-8. 
8 Scyr. fr. 500. 4 Hypobolimacus, fr. 2. 
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thy life and afflicted,’ says Leonidas,! ‘and not even so is it 
sweet, but more bitter than loathed death.’ ‘Weeping I 
was born, and when I have done my weeping I die,’ another 
poet wails,? ‘and all my life is among many tears.’ Aesopus 
is in a strait betwixt two; if one might but escape from 
life without the horror of dying! for now it is only the 
revolt from death that keeps him in the anguish of life® To 
Palladas of Alexandria the world is but a slaughter-house, 
and death is its blind and irresponsible lord.‘ 


From the name of Palladas is inseparable the name of — 


the famous Hypatia, and the strange history of the Neo- 
Platonic school. The last glimmer of light in the ancient 
world was from the embers of their philosophy. A few late 
epigrams preserve a record of their mystical doctrines, and 
speak in half-unintelligible language of ‘the one hope’ that 
went among them, a veiled and crowned phantom, under 
the name of Wisdom. But, apart from those lingering 
relics of a faith among men half dreamers and _ half 
charlatans, patience and silence were the only two counsels 
left; patience, in which we imitate God himself; silence, in 
which ail our words must soonend.® Men had once been 
comforted for their own life and death in the thought of 
deathless memorials ; now they had lost hope, and declared 
that no words and no gods could give immortality. Greek 
literature perished because it found nothing more in the end 
to say than this. Its end was like that recorded of the noblest 
of the Roman Emperors;’ the last word uttered with its 
dying breath was the counsel of equanimity. Resignation ® 
was the one lesson left, and, this lesson once fully learned, 
it naturally and silently died. The ages that followed were 
too preoccupied to think of preserving its records, or even 
of writing its epitaph. Filtered down through Byzantine 
epitomes, through Arabic translations, through every sort 
of strange and tortuous channel, a tradition of this great 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 472. 3 Anth. Pal. x. 84. 3 Anth. Pal. x. 123. 

4 Anth. Pal. x. 85. 5 Anth. Pal. x. 94, Xi. 300. 

6 Anth. Pal. vii. 300, 362. 

7 Signum Aequanimitatis dedit atque tia conversus quasi dormiret spiritum 
veddidit, Jul. Capitol., Antoninus Pius, c. 12. 

8 ‘Hovxlyy dyargy, Anth. Pal, x. 77. 
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literature just survived long enough to kindle the imagina- 
tion of the fifteenth century. The revolutions of history, 
fortunate perhaps for the world, swept the last Greek 
scholars away from Constantinople, carrying with them the 
priceless relics of forgotten splendours. To some broken 
stones, and to the chance which has saved a few hundred 
manuscripts from destruction, is due such knowledge as 
we have to-day of that Greek thought and life which still 
remains to us in many ways an unapproached ideal. 


XVI 


That ancient world perished ; and all the while, side by 
side with it, a new world was growing up with which it had 
so little in common that hitherto it would only have been 
confusing to take the latter much into account. This review 
of the older civilisation has, so far as may be, been kept 
apart from all that is implied by the introduction of 
Christianity ; it has even spoken of the decay and death 
of literature, though literature and thought in another field 
were never more active than in the early centuries of the 
Church. For the latter half of the period of human history 
over which the Greek Anthology stretches, this new world 
was in truth the more important of the two. While to the 
ageing Greek mind life had already lost its joy, and thought 
begun to sicken, we hear the first notes of a new glory and 
passion ; 

"Eyecpe 6 xabevduv 
kat dvdora éx TwWY vEKpuV 
kai érehavoes cor 0 Xptords.} 


In this fragment of shapeless verse, not in the smooth 
delicate couplets of contemporary poets, Polyaenus or 
Antiphilus, lay the germ of the music which was to charm 
the centuries that followed. Even through the long swoon of 
art which is usually thought of as following the darkness of 
the third century, the truth was that art was transforming 
itself into new shapes and learning a new language. The 


1 Quoted by S. Paul, Aps. v. 14. 
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last wisdom of the Neo-Platonic philosophy was barely said 
when the Church of the Holy Wisdom rose in Constan- 
tinople, the most perfect work of art that has yet been 
known in organic beauty of design and splendour of orna- 
ment; and when Justinian by his closure of the schools of 
Athens marked off, as by a precise line, the end of the 
ancient world, in the Greek monasteries of Athos new 
types of beauty were being slowly wrought out which 
passed outward from land to land, transfiguring the face of 
the world as they went. 

It is only in the growth and life of that new world that 
the decay and death of the old can be regarded with equa- 
nimity, or can in a certain sense be historically justified : 
for Greek civilisation was and still is so incomparable that 
its loss might otherwise fill the mind with despair, and 
seem to be the last irony cast by fate against the idea of 
human progress. But it is the law of all Nature, from her 
highest works to her lowest, that life only comes by death ; 
‘she replenishes one thing out of another’, in the words of 
the Roman poet, ‘and does not suffer anything to be 
forgotten before she has been recruited by the death of 
something else.’ To all things born she comes one day 
with her imperious message: materies opus est ut crescant 
postera secla1 With the infinite patience of one who has 
inexhaustible time and imperishable material at her 
absolute command, slowly, vacillatingly, not hesitating at 
any waste or any cruelty, Nature works out some form till 
it approaches perfection ; then finds it flawed, finds it is not 
the thing she meant, and with the same unscrupulous 
and passionless action breaks it up and begins anew. As 
in our own lives we sometimes feel that the slow progress 
of years, the structure built up cell by cell through pain 
and patience and weariness at lavish cost seems one day, 
when some great new force enters our life, to crumble and 
fall away from us, leaving us strangers in a new world, so it is 
with the greater types of life, with peoples and civilisations ; 
some secret inherent flaw was in their structure; they meet 
a trial for which they were not prepared, and fail; once 
more they must be passed into the crucible and melted 

1 Lucret. i. 263, iii. 967. 
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down to their primitive matter. Yet in some way the 
experience of all past generations enters into those which 
succeed them, and still lives in the gradual evolution of the 
purpose of history. Of histories no less than of poems it is 
true that the best are but shadows, and that, for the highest 
purposes which history serves, the idea is the fact ; the im- 
pression produced on us, the influence of a life, ideal or 
actual, akin to and yet different from ours, is the one thing 
which primarily matters. So far as this, the vital part of 
human culture, is concerned, modern scholarship has not 
helped men beyond the point already reached by the more 
imperfect knowledge and more vivid intuitions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. If the Greek world 
heightened life more for them than it does for us, we have, 
so far as Greek is concerned, lost and not gained. Com- 
pensations indeed there are ; a vast experience has enlarged 
our horizon, and it would be absurd to say now, as was 
once truly or plausibly said, that Greek means culture. Yet 
even now we could ill do without it; nor does there seem 
any reason beyond the dulness of our imagination and the 
imperfection of our teaching why it should not be as true 
and as living a help as ever in our lives. 

The highest office of history is to preserve ideals, as it is 
of poetry to create them. The value of this selection of 
minor poetry—if one can speak of a value in poetry beyond 
itself—is that, however imperfectly, it draws for us in little a 
picture of the Greek ideal with all its virtues and its failings : 
it may be taken as an epitome, slightly sketched with a 
facile hand, of the book of Greek life. How slight its sub- 
stance is becomes plain the moment we turn from these 
epigrams, however delicate and graceful, to the great 
writers. Yet the very study of the lesser and the apprecia- 
tion that comes of study may quicken our understanding of 
the greater; and there is something more moving and 
pathetic in their survival, as of flowers from a strange land : 
white violets gathered at morning, to revert to Meleager's 
exquisite metaphor, and still yielding a faint sweetness in 
the never-ending afternoon. 


ANTHOLOGY 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Modca dina, tive ravde hépers rayxaprroy ao.day ; 
H tis 6 ad revEas buvoberay orépavor ; 
“Avuce pev Meréaypos: apslarw Sé Acoxret 
_ pvapoouvoy tavtay éFerorvnce yapiv- 
5 IloAnNd péy eurrrétas ’Avirns xpiva, rodda 5é Mospods 
Neipa, Kat Damrovs Baca pév, adrAd posa: 
Ndpxsooor te yopoy MeXaverrildovu éyxvov tpver, 
rad véov oivdvOns KrAjpa Teuwvidew 
Lov 8 avait wréFas pupomvouy evavGepov low 
10 Nooaib8os, 4s 5éXrous enpov ernfev "Epws: 
Tj 8 dpa nai capypvyov ad’ jdvmvdoto ‘Pravod 
tal yrurbv "Hplvyns rapSevoypwra KpoKoy, 
‘Adxaiou re NaAnOpor ey Huvorroross VaxvOor, 
rai Zapiou Sadyns cr@va peNaptrérandor 
15 ‘Ev & Aewvidem Oarepovs xurcoio xopvpBous, 
_Mvacadxovu te xouas oEoropov titvos: 


Dear Muse, for whom bringest thou this gardenful of song, or 
who is he that fashioned the garland of poets? Meleager made it, 
and wrought out this gift as a remembrance for noble Diocles, 
inweaving many lilies of Anyte, and many martagons of Moero, 
and of Sappho little, but all roses, and the narcissus of choral 
Melanippides budding into hymns, and the fresh shoot of the 
vine-blossom of Simonides ; twining to mingle therewith the spice- 
scented flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets Love melted the 
wax, and with her, marjoram from sweet-breathing Rhianus, and 
the delicious maiden-fleshed crocus of Erinna, and the hyacinth 
of Alcaeus, vocal among the poets, and the dark-leaved laurel- 
spray of Samius, and withal the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas, and 
the tresses of Mnasalcas’ sharp pine; and he plucked the spreading 
plane of the song of Pamphilus, woven together with the walnut 
shoots of Pancrates and the fair-foliaged white poplar of Tymnes, 
and the green mint of Nicias, and the horn-poppy of Euphemus 
growing on the sands; and with these Damagetus, a dark violet, 
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Bratowy te whardsoroy aréOpice Lapdtrov oluns 
ocUpmrextov Kapuns épvecs Ilayxpdteos, 
Tupvew 1’ evrréradov NevKny, xdoepov Te alavpnBpoy 
20 Nexlov, Evdypou 1’ apporpopoy rapadov 
"Ey 8 dpa Aapayntoyv tov péray, 950 Te piprov 
Kaddspayou, orudeNod pecrov deb pédsros, 
Avyvisa zr’ Evdoplovos, (5° dv Moveyqaosw dpopov 
3s Ads dx xovpwy Exyev erovupnlny: 
25 Tyow 8 aw’ “Hynocrrov dvérdexe pawwdda Borpuy, 
Tlépcou 7 evaodn cyoivoy aunodpevos- 
Lov 8 Zua Kai yrucdpndov an’ dxpepovey Acotipov, 
Kat poss dvOn mpdra Mevexpateos, 
Lpupvatous re krdSous Nixasvérou, 75¢ Paévvov 
30 réppsvOov, BrwOpyny 7’ dypada Ltppiew 
"Ey 8€ nad dx Aetudvos apwpHnroco céduva, 
Basa Staxvitoy dvGea, TapGevisos, 
Acinpava 7’ evxaprebyra pedtotaxtey amo Movcéwy 
EavOovs ex xadayns Baxyurldew ordyvas: 
35 'Ev 8 ap’ Avaxpelovra, To pév yAuKY Keivo pétopa, 
vexrapéous 5’ éXeyous, Goropov avOéusov" | 
’Ey 8é wai ex popBis cxodtoTpryos dvGos axdvOns _ 
"Apytdoxou, mixpas oTpdyyas at’ wxeavod: 
and the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of pungent 
honey, and the rose-campion of Euphorion, and tle spice-plant of 
the Muses, him who had his surname from the Dioscori: and with 
them he inwove Hegesippus, a riotous grape-cluster, and mowed 
down the scented rush of Perses; and withal the quince from 
the branches of Diotimus, and the first pomegranate flowers of 
Menecrates, and the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus, and the terebinth 
of Phaennus, and the tall wild pear of Simmias, and among them 
also parsley from the blameless meadow of Parthenis, plucking 
apart its small flowers, and fruitful remnants from the honey- 
ropping Muses, yellow ears from the corn-blade of Bacchylides ; 
and withal Anacreon, both that sweet song of his and his nectarous 
clegies, unsown honeysuckle; and withal the thorn-blossom of 
Archilochus from a tangled brake, bitter drops from the ocean ; 
and with them the young olive-shoots of Alexander, and the 


crimson water-lily of Polycleitus; and among them he laid amara- 
cus, Polystratus the flower of singers, and the young Phoenician 
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Tots & du’ AreEdvSporo véous Sprnxas édains, 
40 nde TloAvedelrou rropgupeoy vapor 
"Ey 8 ap’ dudpaxoy Fxe Worvotparoy, avOos aodar, 
Polviacdy re vénv xvirpov an’ ’Aytimatpov: 
Kal pv xat Lvpiay otayvotpiya Onxaro vapdov 
vpvobéray ‘Eppot SHpov aevdopevor- 
45 Ev 8 [locelSeriov re xai “HovXov aype’ apoupys 
Lexeridew 7’ avéwors dvOea huopeva: 
Nai pny xa ypvcetoy aet Peiovo TIXdtwvos 
KN@va Tov éF aperhs wavrobe Naprropevon, 
“Aotpwy 7 iSpy “Apatoy opod Barev, ovpavoudxevs 
50 goivixos xelpas mpwtoyovous édtxas, 
Awrov 7’ evyairny Xaipypovos, ev prov pi-as 
Paidipzov, ’Avtayopou 7’ evotpopoy Gupa Boos, 
Tdy re diraxpntov Bcodwpidew veodary 
gprruAXov, xvdvov t avOea Paview, 
55 “AAXwv 7’ Epvea TOAAA veoypada: Tots 5’ Gua Movons 
Kat operépns ere Tov Wpwiya NevKoia. 
"AdAw dirois pey epoioe pépw ydpey, Erre 6€ pvorass 
xowvos 0 Tov Movcéwy ndverns crépavos. 


cypress of Antipater, and also set therein spiked Syrian nard, the 
poet who sang of himself as Hermes’ gift; and withal Posidippus 
and Hedylus together, wild blossoms of the cornfield, and the 
blowing windflowers of the son of Sicelides; yea, and set therein 
the golden bough of the ever divine Plato, that shines everywhere 
by its virtue, and beside him Aratus the knower of the stars, 
cutting the first-born spires of that heaven-high palm, and the 
fair-tressed lotus of Chaeremon mixed with the gilliflower of 
Phaedimus, and the woven daisies of Antagoras, and the wine- 
loving fresh-blown wild thyme of Theodorides, and the corn-flowers 
of Phanias, and many newly-scriptured shoots of others; and with 
them also even from his own Muse some early white violets. Now 
to my friends I bring this gift; but the sweet-worded garland of 
the Muses is common to all initiate. 


LOVE 


PRELUDE 
POSIDIPPUS 
Kexpomt paive Xayuve wodvdpocoy ixudda Bdxyov, 
patve, SpoorlécOw cupBorsxi) wmporoats: 
LvydcOw Zivev o copes xv«vos, & Te KreadvOous 
potca: pédor 8’ Hyiy 6 yAuKvTixpos “Epes. 


II 


LAUS VENERIS 
ASCLEPIADES 
"Hdd Oépous Siparrs ysov wordy, 45d Se vavtats 
dx yerpavos iSeiy elapwvoy Lrépavoy 
"Hdioroy & orrdray xepivrn pla rods ptdéovras 
XAaiva ai atvprar Kurpes tr’ duhorépwv. 


Jar of Athens, drip the dewy wetness of the Wine-God, drip 
in dew over the feast to which all bring their share; be silenced 
the swan, sage Zeno, and the Muse of Cleanthes, and let our 
concern be bitter-sweet Love. 


Sweet is snow in summer for one athirst to drink, and sweet for 
sailors after winter to see the Crown of spring; but most sweet 
when one cloak hides two lovers, and the praise of Love is told 
by both. 
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LOVE'S SWEETNESS 
NOSSIS 
“AScoy ovdév “Epwros, & 5° dABta, Sevrepa wayra 
éotiy’ ato oTopatos & émrruca Kal TO pére. 
Totro reyes Nooals: riva S a Kumpts obn épiracer 
oun oldey xnvas tavOea Tota poda. 


IV 


LOVE AND THE SCHOLAR 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
“Howddou more BiBrov épais bird yepolv EdNoowv 
Iluppny eEarivns eldov érepyouévny 
BlBrov 8e plas ert viv xepl, rair’ éBonoa: 
Epya th pos trapéyets, @ yépov “Hoiode ; 


V 


THE FIRST KISS 
STRATO 
‘Eorrepiny Moipis pe, cal” fv vytaivoper wpny, 
ove old elre cadas eit’ Svap, nowdcaro: 


3 
Nothing is sweeter than love, and all delicious things are second 
to it; yes, even honey I spit out of my mouth. Thus saith Nossis ; 
and he whom the Cyprian loves not, knows not what roses her 
flowers are. 
4 
Once when turning over the Book of Hesiod in my hands, 
suddenly I saw Pyrrha approaching; and casting the book to the 
ground from my hand, f cried out, Why bring your works to me, 
old Hesiod? 
5 
At evening, at the hour when we say good-night, Moeris kissed 
me, I know not whether really or in a dream; for very clearly 
G 
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"Hdq yap Ta per Gra pdr atpexteas évonca 
xeesoe pos wpocégy, xeate’ éwuvOavero. 

Ri 3€ pe cai wepiique rexpaipopas ei yap adabés, 
wes GroOcbels wrdlop éxtyOorcos ; 


VI 


THE REVELLER 
MELEAGER 

Befirsjobe evBoc Sarre wepescopas: qvibe TéApe. 

oivoBapes, Tix’ Exers dport iba: KeapdcoLas. 
Kepdoopa: ; wi Oupe tpéxy ; ti 5 Epes Noyio pos ; 

Gare rayos. wou 5 5 wpocbe Noyey peréty ; 
"Epplp0e codias o wodus roves’ ay povoy olda 

tou, ort cai Znvos Aja cabeirer “Epes. 


VII 


LOVE AND WINE 
RUFINUS 
"OwMopas zpos “Epwra wepi orépracs Noyiopor, 
OUSE Me WEKTOE, MOUKOS CoP TPOS Eva, 
Ovaros 5 abavare ovrricopas: hv Se BonOdr 
Baxyor Eyy, Ti povos wpos Su’ eye Suvapas ; 


I now have the rest in mind, all she said to me, and all that she 
asked me of; but whether she has kissed me too, I am still to 
seek ; for if it is true, how, once thus rapt to heaven, do I go to 
and fro upon earth ? 

6 


Let the die be thrown ; light up! _I will on my way; aye, courage ! 
—Heavy with wine, what is your purpose?—I will revel.—I will 
revel? whither will you, O heart ?—And what is Reason to Love? 
light up, quick !—But where is your old study of philosophy ?— 
Away with the long toil of wisdom ; this one thing only I know, 
that Love abated even the pride of Zeus. 


7 
I am armed against Love with a breastplate of Reason, neither 
shall he conquer me, one against one; yes, I a mortal will 
contend with him the immortal: but if he have Bacchus to second 


him, what can I do alone against the two? 
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VII 


LOVE IN THE STORM 


ASCLEPIADES 
Nide, yaraloBforet, rroies cxoros, aide, xepavvou, 
wavra Ta ToppupovrT év yOovi ceie védn, 
“Hy yap pe xrelvys, rote travoopas hy 5€é pw’ adas Civ, 
rai Scadeis rovtwy yeipova, Kwpdcopas: 
“Ed«es yap pp’ 0 xparay Kat aod Oeds, & rote reveOeis, 
Zed, Sta yarxeiwv ypucos dus Oadapov. 


IX 


A KISS WITHIN THE CUP 
AGATHIAS 

Eiput yey ov hiroowvos Stay 8 eOérAys pe peOvocas 

wpaTa av yevonlyn rpoadepe cat Séyopuas: 
Ei yap érupavoess trois yeideotv, overs vijery 

evpapés, ode uyeiy Tov yXuKvy olvoyoor" 
TlopOpever yap gpouvye cvrAsE rapa cod ro pidnpa, 

wai pos atrayyéAXe: THY yapsy Hv EXaBev. 


8 


Snow, hail, darken, blaze, thunder, shake forth all thy glooming 
clouds upon the earth; for if thou slay me, then will I cease, but 
while thou leavest me alive, though in worse plight than this, I will 
revel. For the God draws me who is thy master too, at whose 


persuasion, Zeus, thou didst once pierce in gold to that brazen 
bridal-chamber. 


9 


I am no wine-bibber ; but if you will make me drunk, taste first 
and bring it me, and I take it. For if you shall touch it with your 
lips, no longer is it easy to keep sober or to escape the sweet cu 


bearer; for the cup carries me the kiss from you, and tells me of 
the favour that it had. 


, 
‘ 
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X 
LOVE'S MARTYR 
MELEAGER 

Aieé pos Sevet pev ev obacey tyos “Eperos, 

Supa Sé ctya TloOos 10 yAuKd Sdapu dépes- 
Ovd’ 4 we, ob déyyos Exotpscey, GX’ two hidtpev 

Ron wou xpadia ywwotos Everts TUTOS. 
°Q wravol, ri 8 ael wor’ éhimracbas perv, “Eperes, 

ofsar’, aromrivas 8 ovd’ Soop ioyvere ; 


XI 


LOVE’S DRINK 
MELEAGER 
Td cxidos 750 yéynGe, Néyes 5 Ere Tas Gsréperos 
Znvopiras waver Tov Aadsov oTopaTos, 
“Orfiov- ef6’ ur’ epois vow yeirecs xeihea Oeioa 
arvevotl Yuydy ray ev éuoi mpowios. 


XII 


LOVE THE RUNAWAY 
MELEAGER 
Kapicow tov ”"Epwra tov &ypiov' apts yap apts 
opOpsvos ex xolras @yer atrowTapevos. 


Io 


Evermore in mine ears eddies the sound of Love, and mine eye 
carries the silent sweetness of a tear to the Desires; neither does 
night nor light let me rest, but already my enchanted heart bears 
the well-known imprint. Ah, winged Loves, why do you ever know 
how to fly towards me, but have no whit of strength to fly away? 


II 
The cup is sweetly glad, and says that it touches the voiceful 
mouth of love’s darling, Zenophile. Happy! would that now, 


bringing up her lips to my lips, she would drink at one draught 
the very soul in me. 


12 


- I make hue and cry after wild Love; for now, even now in the 
morning dusk, he flew away from his bed and was gone. This boy 
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"Eore 8 6 traits yAuxvdaxpus, deihados, oxvs, daufns, 
Tua yehOy, TWrepoets VATA, papeTpodopos, 
Tlarpos 8° ovxér’ Exo ppdfeww rivos: oltre yap aiOrp, 
ov yOnv dnote texety Tov Opacvy, ov réXayos. 
Ilavrn yap nal waow dréyGeray add’ evoparte 
4 Trou vor uxais adda TiOnos Aiva. 
Katrot xetvos, idov, wept dwdeov ov pe NéANOas, 
tofora, Znvodiras Gupact xpuropevos. 


XIII 


LOVE’S SYMPATHY 
CALLIMACHUS 


"Edxos éyor o Eeivos éXdvOavev: ws avinpov 
avedpa Sid ornBéwv, eldes, avarydyero. 

To tplrov 4vi8 erive, ra Se poda puvrANBorcdyTa 
Tavdpos aro otepavey travt éxéovto yapal: 

"Onrnras péya 84 Te pad Satpovas ovK amo pucpod 
eixalw, pwpos 8 tyvia dwp Euabor. 


is full of sweet tears, ever talking, swift, unabashed, sly-laughing, 
winged on the back, girt with a quiver. But whose son he is I 
cannot say, for Heaven denies having borne this ruffler, and Earth 
and Sea deny. Everywhere and by all is he hated; now look you 
to it lest haply even now he is laying more springes for souls. 
Yet—there he is, see! about his lurking-place; I espy thee, 
O archer, ambushed in Zenophile’s eyes. 


13 


Our friend was wounded and we knew it not; how bitter a sigh, 
mark you? he drew from the depth of his breast. Lo, ’twas the 
third cup he was drinking, and his garlands scattered their petals, 
and all the roses were shed on the ground. He is deep in the 
fire, surely; no, by the gods, I guess not at random; a thief 
myself, I know a thief’s footprints. 
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XIV 
_ THE MAD LOVER 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
"Avépa XNUcoNTHps Kuvds BeBodrnpévoy io 
bdact Onpeimy eixova gaci Bréreiv’ 
Avocwwy taya mixpov "Epws dvémnter odovra 
eis éué, cat paviass Oupov érnloaro: 
Xav yap éuol Kal trovros érnparoy eixova haives, 
xal rorapév Sivat, xat Sémas oivoydov. 


XV 


TO THE WORLD'S END 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Eé xat tnNorépw Mepons reov iyvos épeloess, 
arrnvos "Epos wrnvg xeioe péves pe péper’ 
Ei «at és dvroXiny mpos opoxpoor fear Ho, 
melas aperpytas Gpouas dy cradioss. 


XVI 


LOVE’S GARLAND 
MELEAGER 


TineEw Nevcotov wréEw 8 drradsjy dua pupross 
vapKsaooy, TAéEw Kal Ta yeXovrTa Kplva, 


14 
A man wounded bya rabid dog’s venom sees, they say, the 
beast’s image in all waters. Surely mad Love has fixed his bitter 
fang in me, and made my soul the prey of his frenzies; for both 
the sea and the eddies of rivers and the wine-carrying cup show 
me thy image, beloved. 
15 
Even if thou wilt plant thy foot far away beyond Meroé, winged 
Love carries me thither with the might of wings: even if thou wilt 
pass into the East to the Dawn whose hue is thine, afoot over 
immeasurable leagues I will follow. 


16 
I will twine the white violet and I will twine the delicate narcissus 
with myrtle buds, and I will twine laughing lilies, and I will twine 
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TIXéfm xad xpoxoy dvv, émimrétw 8 vdxwwOov 
wophupény, wréEw cal dirépacta poda, 

‘Os ay eri xporddos pupoBoarpvyou ‘Hrsodopas 
evTrdoKapov yaitny avOoBorAy creparvos. 


XVII 


LOVER'S FRIGHT 
MELEAGER 
a , 4 5 4 4 ¥ 
Apracta:: ris téaaov dy aiypacat aypios ein ; 
tis Todos avTapat Kal mpos "Epwra payny ; 
"Amre Tadyos Tevaas: Kaito. xTutos: ‘Hisode@pas- 
Baive warty orépvar éevros pay, epadin. 


XVIII 


LOVE IN SPRING 
MELEAGER 

"H5y Aeveoioy OdrXe, Oadrree 5¢ HiropBpos 

vapxiccos, Pardee 8’ ovperiporta xpiva: 
"H&n 8 9) dtrépactos, dv dvOeow dpipov avOos, 

Zynvodinra IeBovis 75d réOnre podov. 
Actmdves, ti parara Kopass Emre pacdpa yerate ; 

& yap wais xpéocoy advrvowy crepavav. 


the sweet crocus, and I will twine therewithal the crimson hyacinth, 
and I will twine lovers’ roses, that on balsam-curled Heliodora’s 
temples my garland may shed its petals over the lovelocks of her 
hair. 

17 

She has been snatched away! What savage could do so cruel 

a deed? Who so bold as to raise battle against very Love? Light 
torches, quick ! and yet—a footfall ; Heliodora’s ; go back into my 
breast, O my heart. 

18 


Now the white violet blooms, and blooms the moist narcissus, 
and bloom the mountain-ranging lilies; and now, dear to her 
lovers, spring flower among the flowers, Zenophile, the sweet rose 
of Persuasion, has burst into bloom. Meadows, why idly laugh in 
the brightness of your tresses? for my girl is better than garlands 
sweet to smell. 
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XIX 
A FLOWER AMONG THE FLOWERS 
MELEAGER 
‘O orédavos trepi xpati papalverat ‘HdXL0dempas: 
avrn 8’ éxAdpres Tod otepavou orépavos. 
XX 
PARTING AT DAWN 
MELEAGER 
"Hos deere yaipe Paes dope cai rayvs EOots 
"Eowepos fv amdyets AaOpios avdis dywr. 


XXI 


DEARER THAN DAY 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Lwleo, cos pédrov evérey, wadivopaov tony 
avy avacetpate cal madi dyye péver, 
Sv yap éye Sacwdijra Sidotacey old re mixphy 
yuKTa Katamtiaaw THy 'Ayepoyriada’ 
"Hyatt yap céo déyyos opotiov: adda To pév Trou 
&dBoyyov, av Sé pot Kal To AaAnpa Hépers 
Keivo To Yecpyvev yAuKepwrepoy, ere racas 
eioly duis uyns érmides exxpepées. | 


19 
The garland withers round Heliodora’s head; but she shines 
out, the garland of the garland. 


20 

Fare well, Morning Star, herald of dawn, and quickly come as 

the Evening Star, bringing again in secret her whom thou takest 
away. 

21 

‘Fare well,’ I would say to you; and again I check my voice 

and rein it backward, and again I stay beside you; for I shrink 

from the terrible separation from you as from the bitter night of 

Acheron ; for the light of you is like the day. Yet that, I think, 

is voiceless, but you bring me also the murmuring talk of that 

pote sweeter than the Sirens’, whereon all my soul’s hopes are 
ung. 
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| XXII 
THE MORNING STAR 


MACEDONIUS 


Pwcdope, uy Tov "Epwra Bidveo, unde S:dacxov 
"Apei yetrovéwy vndeés Frop exeu, 

“Os 8€ rdpos KrAupévns opdowv PaéPovra pedabpp 
ov Spopoy wxumodny elyes am’ avtorins, 

Obrw pos epi vinta poyts ToPéovTs Paveicay 
Epxeo SnOuvev, ws mapa Kippepiors. 


XXIII 


AT COCKCROWING 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


“OpOpos EBn, XpvatdAra, warat § npos aréxtwp 
xnpvocwy POovepny "Hpvyévecay ayer: 

'Opvidwyv Eppas POovepwraros, Ss pe Simxes 
otxobev eis rrodXovs HiPEw@v odpous. 

['npdoxets TiOwvé ri yap ony evvérw "Ho 
obras opOpidiny jracas cx AEexyeo ; 


22 


Morning Star, do not Love violence, neither learn, neighbour as 
thou art to Mars, to have a heart that pities not; but as once 
before, seeing Phaethon in Clymene’s chamber, thou heldest not 
on thy fleet-foot course from the East, even so on the skirts of 
night, the night that so hardly has lightened on my desire, come 
lingering as among the Cimmerians. 


23 
Grey dawn is over, Chrysilla, and ere now the morning cock 
clarioning leads on the envious Lady of Morn. III betide thee, 
most envious of birds, who drivest me from my home to the , 
chattering crowd of men. Thou growest old, Tithonus; else why 
dost thou chase Dawn thy bedfellow out of her couch while yet 
morning is so young? 
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XXIV 
DAWN’S HASTE 
MELEAGER 
"OpOpe rf por Svcépacte tayus wepi xotToy EwéaTYS 
dpte pidas Anois xputi yAsaswopeve ; 
El@e wauy otpéyas tayivor Spopor” Eowepos eins, - 
@ yAuKu dies Badrep eis ue wixpotraror’ 
"Hén yap wai wpocber ex’ "AXxpryny Aros HAOes 
Gyros: oun adans eool wadcvdpopins. 
XXV 


DAWN’S DELAY 
MELEAGER 
“OpOpe ti viv Svcépacte Bpadvs wepi xocpor édiacy, 
Eos ewel Anyuots Oddawef tro yravids ; 
"AAN’ Ste ray padiway codwas Exor wKds eréaTyS, 
os Bddrwy ex’ éuoi pas ersyatpéxaxoy, 
XXVI 


WAITING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
AnOuves KrXcopavris: o 5é rplros dpyeras 5 
Avyvos Uroxdaley ira papasvopmevos: 


24 

Grey dawn, hater of lovers, why risest thou so swift round my 

bed, where but now I nestled close to darling Demo? Would 

God thou wouldst turn thy fleet course backward and be evening, 

thou shedder of the sweet light that is so bitteron me. For once 

before, for Zeus and his Alcmena, thou wentest contrary ; thou art 
not unlessoned in running backward. 


25 
Grey dawn, hater of lovers, why rollest thou now so slow round 
the world, since another is shrouded and warm by Demo? but 
when J held her delicate form to my breast, swift thou wert upon 
us, shedding on me a malicious light. 


26 
Cleophantis lingers long; the third lamp now begins to give 
a broken glimmer as it silently wastes away. And would that the 
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Al@e 5¢ xad xpadins rupaos cuvaTréaBero Avyvy, 
pndé ys bor’ arypurrvots Snpov Exace rroGous. 
"A roca thy KuBépecay errapocev Ecrrepos HEev 


GAN’ ob’ avOparrmy Peideras obre Gedy. 


XXVII 


WAITING IN VAIN 
ASCLEPIADES 
‘Oporoyna’ Hee ets vixta pot % ’mtBontos 
Nix, cal cenynv mpoce Becpodopor, 
Koby jjxet, Gudann 5é wapoiyerar: ap’ émiopKeiy 
mere ; Tov AVyvov, Waides, awoaBécaTe. 


XXVIII 
THE SCORNED LOVER 


ASCLEPIADES 


Nuf, oé yap ove GAAnV paptupopat, old yp’ UBpites 
Tlu@cas 4) Nexods otoa direfaradtns, 

KAnOels ova deAntos éAnAvOa’ tavTa Tradoitca 
cot péurpatr’ én’ euois otaad tore 1podupocs. 


firebrand in my heart too were quenched with the lamp, and did 
not burn me long in wakeful desires. Ah how often she swore by 
the Cytherean that she would be here at evenfall; but she recks 
not of either men or gods. 


37 
Nico the renowned consented to come to me at nightfall and 
swore by the holy Lady of Laws; and she is not come, and the 
watch is gone by; did she mean to forswear herself? Servants, 
put out the lamp 


28 


O Night, thee and none other I take to witness, how Nico’s 
Pythias flouts me, traitress as she is; asked, not unasked am I 
come ; may she yet blame thee in the selfsame plight standing by 
my porch ! 
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XXIX 


SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
AGATHIAS 
Ildcay éy@ ryv vinta Kivipopat etre 8’ erred Oy 
bpOpos eduvicas pixpa yapsLouevos, 
’'Apdemeperpvvouas ye Soves, és 5é we Sdapu 
BadXoveww yAuKepoy KOpa Trapwecdpevat, 
Qupata 8 oiSdovra dudadacerat, 4 Se ‘PodavOns 
avdis cuois orépvors ppovtis avactpéedperas. 
2 POovepai ravocacbe Nadntpides, ov yap éywye 
THY Diropnrelny yoocay areOprodunry: 
"AMX “Irudov xXraloere nar’ otjpea, cad yodoure 
. eis Erromros Kpavany aiduy épeLopevas, 
Batov iva evaccoiper lows Se tis HEes Svecpos 
ds pe ‘PodavOelous wiyyeow aupcBarei. 


XXX 


THE LOVE LETTER 
: RUFINUS 
“Poudivos ry pH yAuvcepwrary Edd: odda 
yatpev, ef yalpey ywpis uod Sivacas: 
Ovxérs Bacrdlo, pa Ta o’ Supara, THY didépnpov 
Kal Thy povvoreyy aeto Staluylny, 


29 
All night long I sigh ; and when grey dawn rises and grants me 
grace to sleep for a little, the swallows cry around and about me, 
and drive me back to tears, thrusting sweet slumber away ; and my 
swollen eyes keep vigil, and the thought of Rhodanthe returns 
again in my bosom. O envious chatterers, be still; it was not I 
‘who shore away Philomela’s tongue; weep for Itylus on the 
mountains, and sit wailing by the hoopoe’s rocky tent, that we 
may sleep a little; and perchance a dream will come and clasp me 
round with Rhodanthe’s arms. 
30 
Rufinus to Elpis, my most sweet, greeting; well be with thee, 
if thou canst be well away from me. No longer can I bear, no, by 
thine eyes, my solitary and unmated severance from thee, but 
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"AAN’ ale Saxpvocos wepuppévos H ’are Kopnocoy 
Epyouas  peydrns ynov és ’Apréucdos- 
Avptoy add warpn pe SedéFeras, és S¢ cov Supa 
wrncouat, éppwcbas pupla a’ evyopevos. 
XXXI 


LOVE AND REASON 
PHILODEMUS 
WVuyy pos mporéyec hevyery 1oGov ‘HrArodmpas, 
Sdaxpua xai Enrous rods mplv érictapévn’ 
@yot pév, GAA huyety ob por cMévos, } yap avacdys 
aury xal mpohéyes Kal Trpodeyouca direi. 


XXXII 


ODI ET AMO 
MELEAGER 

"Aryyerrov rade, Aopxas: iSod wads Sevrepor avrh 

nai rpiroy dyyetdov, Aopxds, &travta: tptye 
Myére péAXe wérov. Bpaxv pos Spay, Aopeds, érloyes: 

Aopxds, rot omevdecs mrpiv oe Ta wavra paleiy ; 
IIpoaGes 8’ ols eipnxa mddar—parrdov 8 Stt—Anpo 

pndev Sdws efarys—aAr’ Gri—rravta reve 


evermore dabbled with tears I go to Coressus or to the temple of 
the great Artemis; but tomorrow my home shall receive me, and 
I will fly to thy face. Fare well ten thousand times. 


31 
My soul forewarns me to flee the desire of Heliodora, knowing 
well the tears and jealousies of old. She talks; but I have no 
strength to flee, for, shameless that she is, she forewarns, and while 
she forewarns, she loves. 
32 
Take this message, Dorcas ; lo again a second and a third time, 
Dorcas, take her all my message; run; delay no longer; fly. 
Wait a little, Dorcas, prithee a little; Dorcas, whither so fast 
before learning all I would say? And add to what I have just 
said—or rather—I am a fool; say nothing at all—only that— 
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My» deldov ov ta Tavta Aéyerv. xalros ti aé, Aopxas, 
exréurre, civ col KabTos, Sov, mpodywp ; 


XXXITI 


LOOKING AND LIKING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
’'OdOarpol, réo péxpis advocere vextap 'Epwrav 
KaAeos axpHrov Cwpororas Opacées ; 
Tire Stab péEwpey Srrn abévos, dv 5¢ yaAdHvy 
mnddrua oreiow Kurpids Maid yin. 
El & dpa mov cai xeiOe naracyeros Eccopat olotpe 
ylvecOe xpvepois Sdxptot pudaréot, 
"Evdcxov orAjcovres del wévor eF ipéwy yap, 
dei, wrupos és rocony frAOopev epyaciny. 


XXXIV 


FORGET-ME-NOT 
AGATHIAS 
"H pd ye cal ov, Didiwva, pépecs roPov, 7 pa nat avry 
Kapvers avahéors Supace tTHKopern ; 
*H ov pep drrvov eyers yAuKepw@raroy, Hpuerépns Se 
ppovridos obre Adyos vyiveras ob’ apOpes ; 


say everything; spare not to say everything. Yet why do I send 
you out, Dorcas, when myself, see, I go forth with you ? 


33 

Eyes, how long are you draining the nectar of the Loves, rash 
drinkers of the strong unmixed wine of beauty? let us run far 
away, far as we have strength to go, and in calm I will pour sober 
offerings to Cypris the Placable. But if haply even there I am 
caught by the frenzy, be you wet with chill tears and doomed for 
ever to bear deserved pain; since from you, alas! it was that we 
fell into all this labour of fire. 


34 
Dost thou then also, Philinna, carry longing in thee, dost thou 
thyself also sicken and waste away with tearless eyes? or is thy 
sleep most sweet to thee, while of our care thou makest neither 
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Evpijoes ta Spora, rep 8, duéyapre, wapecty 
GOpnow Oapsvois Sdxpvat reyyopevny: 

Kurpis yap ta pév GAN trandiyKortos, év Sé rt Kadov 
édAaxev, ey Oaipey ras coBapevopévas. 


XXXV 


AMANTIUM IRAE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 

Acxrbas duderivatev depois Tardresa rpoawtrots 

éxrrepos, UBprotny piOor erevEapevn. 
"TBpts épwras druce: paryny 58e pl0os adarac: 

DBpis euny epébes padrov epwpaviny 
"Qpoca yap A\uKdBavra pévew arravevOev éxeivys, 

@ toot, GAX’ ixérns mpwios evOds EBnv. 


XXXVI 


INCONSTANCY 
MACEDONIUS 
Tlappevis ovx épyp’ to yey odvoua Kadov axovaas 
wiodpnv: ov dé por wixpotépn Oavatouvy 
Kat devyas piréovra wat ov didréovra Sixes — 
édpa mars Ketvoy Kal dirdovta dvyns. 


count nor reckoning? Thou wilt find thy fate likewise, and thy 
haughty cheek I shall see wetted with fast-falling tears. For the 
Cyprian in all else is malign, but one virtue is imparted her, hate 
of proud beauties. 


35 
At evening Galatea slammed-to the doors in my face, flinging at 
me a speech of scorn. ‘Scorn breaks love’; idly errs this by- 
word; her scorn inflames my love-madness the more. For I 
swore I would stay a year away from her; out and alas! but with 
break of day I went to sue her favour. 
36 
Constantia, inconstant one! I heard the name and thought it 
beautiful, but thou art to me more bitter than death. Thou fliest 
him who loves thee, and him who loves thee not thou pursuest, 
that he may love thee and thou mayest fly him once again. 
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XXXVIT 


TIMES REVENGE 
CALLIMACHUS 


Odtas brvacats, Kwvoriov, os ene rrovets 
xowpacbas yuypois roicde rapa wpobuposs: 

Obras brvecas, adicwtarn, os Tov épacthy 
couplers: édéou 5 od’ Svap Hvriacas’ 

Teiroves ofxreipovat, od 5 ob5’ Svap: % rode Se 
avrix’ dvapynoes Tata oe Wavta Kopn. 


XXXVIITI 


FLOWN LOVE 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Mijn xpucdxepms Sépeyn rade xat mrupthapreis 
aorépes obs xoAmoss ’Oneavos Séyeras, 

“Os pe povoy mportrrovoa pupomvoos @yer’ 'Apiatn, 
éxralny 8 ebpety Thy payor ov Suvapat 

"AAN’ Euarns abriy Enrncoper 7) p’ ériméuyo 
Kurpidos ixveuras apyupéovs oxvNaxas. 


37 


So mayest thou slumber, Conopion, as thou makest me couch 
here in the chill porch; so mayest thou slumber, most cruel, as 
thou givest rest to thy lover; not even in a dream hast thou known 
compassion. The neighbours have compassion on me, but thou 
knowest not even the phantom of pity; but the silver hair will 
remind thee of all this by and by. 


38 


Golden-horned Moon, thou seest this, and you fiery-shining 
stars whom Ocean takes into his breast, how perfume-breathing 
Ariste has gone and left me alone, and this is the sixth day I cannot 
find the witch. But we will seek her notwithstanding; surely I 
will lay the silver sleuth-hounds of the Cyprian on her track. 
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XXXIX 


MOONLIGHT 
PHILODEMUS _ 
Nuxtepivn, Sixepaws, prrordvyvye paive LeAjvn, 
gaive, de’ edtpntoy madrAopévn Oupidwv: 
Abyale ypucénv Kadrioriov: és ta pidevytov 
Epya xatotrrevew ov dOdvos abavartn. 
’OrBivers nat ryvde nai jpuéas, olda, LeArjvn, 
Kal yap anu sruyny epreyev "EvSupior. 


XL 
ROSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eide podov yevouny viroropupor, Sppa pe yepaiv 
apoapévn yapioy ornGeor ysovéors. 


XLI 
LILY 


THEOPHANES 
Eide xpivoy yevouny apyevvdoy, dpa pe xepoiv 
dpoapévn padrov ots ypotins xopéogs. 


39 
Lady of Night, twy-horned, lover of nightlong revels, shine, O 
Moon, shine, quivering through the latticed windows; shed thy 
splendour on golden Callistion ; thine immortality may look down 
ungrudging on the deeds of lovers; thou dost bless both her and 
me, I know, O Moon; for thy soul too was fired by Endymion. 


40 
Would I were a pink rose, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest grant me grace of thy snowy breast. 


41 
Would I were a white lily, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest satisfy me with the nearness of thy body. 
H 
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XLIT 


LOVE AND SLEEP 
MELEAGER 
Evdecs Znvodira, tpudepov Odros: eff’ eri coi viv 
darrepos eiayecy Sarvs eri Breddpocs, * 
‘Os él cod p58 od7os, 6 wat Arcos Supara Oéryor, 
porrncat, xateyov 8’ abros éyw ve povos. 


XLIIT 


SLAYER AND HEALER 
MACEDONIUS 

"EXxKos éyw Tov épwra, pées 5é poe EXxeos iyop 
Sdxpvoy wretAjs ovrrote Tepropéevys: 

Eiud yap ex xaxorntos auryavos, ovdé Maydov 
qymia pot wacce ddppaxa Sevopévy. 

Tyredhos eius, copy, ov Se yiveo micros 'AycdAXEvs" 
xdidrei og traicov Tov wobov ws EBares. 


XLIV 


PERFUME ON THE VIOLET 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tléum@ coe pupoy 75u, pipp mwapéyov yapty, od cot: 
aut) yap pupicas Kal TO pvpoy Sivacas. 


42 

Thou sleepest, Zenophile, dainty darling; would that I had 
come to thee now, a wingless sleep upon thine eyelids, that not 
even he, he who even charms the eyes of Zeus, might come nigh 
thee, but myself had held thee, I thee alone. 


43 
I have a wound of love, and from my wound flows ichor of 
tears, and the gash is never stanched ; for I am at my wits’ end for 
misery, and no Machaon sprinkles soothing drugs on me in my 
need. I am Telephus, O maiden; be thou my true Achilles; 
with thy beauty allay the longing as thou didst kindle it. 


44 
I send thee sweet perfume, giving grace to the perfume, not to 
thee; for thyself thou canst perfume even the perfume. 
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XLV 


LOVE THE GAMBLER 
MELEAGER 
Marpos é7’ dv xoATrocow o varios GpOpiva Taito 
dotpayados Toupov wrveip’ exvBeucev "Epos. 


XLVI 


DRIFTING 
MELEAGER 
Kia ro miuxpov “Epwros axoipnrol te wvéovres 
Zr Kal copy yeipéprov wédrayos, 
Tlot dépopac ; mravrn Se hpevav olaxes ddeivrac: 
3} wd thy rpudephy LevrAXrav errowopeOa ; 


XLVII 


LOVE'S RELAPSES 
MELEAGER 
Wuy? Svcdaxpute, Ti cot 76 tretravOev “Eparos 
tpadpa Sia omrayyvor aiis avadréyerat ; 
M7, 4%) wpos ae Accs, un mpos Atos, & purdBounre, 
xivnaons Téppy Tp UTroNapTropevoy* 
Avtixa yap, AnOapye kaxav, wddsy ef ce duyotcay 
Ampper’ "Epws, eipoy Sparrériy aiciceras. 


45 
Still in his mother’s lap, a child playing with dice in the morn- 
ing, Love played my life away. 
46 
Bitter wave of Love, and restless gusty Jealousies and wintry sea 


of revellings, whither am I borne? and the rudders of my spirit 
are quite cast loose ; shall we sight delicate Scylla once again? 


47 
Soul that weepest sore, how is Love’s wound that was allayed in 
thee inflaming again in thy bosom! nay, nay, for God’s sake, 
nay for God’s sake, O infatuate, stir not the fire that flickers low 
among the ashes. For soon, O oblivious of thy pains, so sure as 
Love catches thee in flight again, he will torture his found runaway. 
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XLVIII 


LOVE THE BALL-PLAYER 
MELEAGER 
Lhatpotay Tov “Epwra tpéde, coi 5’, ‘Hasodebpa, 
BdadXe ray ev éuol wadropéevay Kpadiay. 
“AAN’ dye cupwaixray SéFas Todor ei 8 ame ced pe 
pias, ovx olcw Tay atradatorpoy bBpiy. 


XLIX 


LOVE'S ARROWS 
MELEAGER 

Od rrcxapov Anpois, ov cdydadov ‘Hiodepas, 

ov TO pupoppaytoy Tipaplov mpoOupoy, 
Ov rpudepoy peldnya Bowmdos "Avrixheias, 

ov Tovs apriBarets Awpobéas otedavous 
Ovxérs cot papérpn miapovs wrepoevras cic Tous 

xpuntes, "Epos: dv éuol wdyta yap dors BEd. 


L 


LOVE'S EXCESS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Orrifev, Kumrpt, rofa, xat eis axoroyv jovyxos ere 
GdArov eyo yap éxw Tpavparos ovde TOMOP. 


48 
The Love I keep is a ball-player, and throws to thee, Heliodora, 
the heart that throbs in me. Come then, take thou Love-longing 
for his playmate; but if thou cast me away from thee, I will not 
bear the wanton false play. 


49 
Nay by Demo's tresses, nay by Heliodora’s sandal, nay b 
Timarion’s scent-dripping doorway, nay by great-eyed Anticleia's 
dainty smile, nay by Dorothea’s fresh-blossomed garlands, no 
longer, Love, does thy quiver hide its bitter winged arrows, for 
thy shafts are all fixed in me. 


50 
Take thy war-shafts, O Cypris, and go at thy leisure to some 
other target ; for I have not even space left for a wound. 
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LI 


MOTH AND CANDLE 
MELEAGER 


Tnv repeynyopuéevny Yuyny dy troddaKe Kaips 
ever’, "Epws xautn, oxérru’, Eyes wrépuyas. 


LII 


LOVE AT AUCTION 
MELEAGER 


TlwretoOm «al parpos ér’ dv Kodroiae Kadevdmr, 
wonrelcOa: rl dé por ro Opacd rovTo rpédecy ; 

Kai yap oor épu xad tromrepov, dxpa 8 SvuEw 
avitecr, xal KNaloy Todda peratu yeda: 

II pos 8 ere Nocwrov Arpetrov, deidaror, o€d Sedopxos, 
Gyptov ovd avrg pntpt didn tiOacoyr, 

Ildvra répas’ trotyap wempacerac ef tis arom ous 
Eumropos wvetc Oar maida Oérer wpociro. 

Kairos Niocer’ idov Sedaxpupévos’ od a” Ett THwAD: 
Odpae Znvodira svyrpodos mde péve. 


51 
If thou scorch so often the soul that flutters round thee, O 
Love, she will flee away from thee ; she too, O cruel, has wings. 


52 
Let him be sold, even while he yet sleeps on his mother’s 
bosom, let him be sold; why should I have the rearing of this 
impudent thing? For it is snub-nosed and winged, and scratches 
with its nail-tips, and weeping laughs often between ; and further- 
more is unabashed, eVer-talking, sharp-glancing, wild and not 
gentle even to its very own mother, every way a monster; so it 
shall be sold; if any outward-bound merchant will buy a boy, let 
him come hither. And yet he beseeches, see, all in tears. I sell 

thee no more; be comforted ; stay here and live with Zenophile. 
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LIII 


INTER MINORA SIDERA 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

"Evyyes Avotdinns xudQous Séxa, rijs 5¢ robewiis 
Evdpavrns Eva pot, Adrpt, Sov xvaboyv. 

Pycecs Avacdieny pe didely wréov ob pa Tov 7dvv 
Baxxov, dv dy trav’ry NaB8porroTa KUrsKE 

"AAAd pos Eddpdvrn pia apes Séxa: cal yap arelpous 
aorépas ay ununs déyyos brrepriberas. 


LIV 
ROSA TRIPLEX 
MELEAGER 
“Eyyes ras TleeOots xat Kumpidos ‘HXsodapas 
wal wads Tas auras ddudbyou Xdperos* 
Avra yap pl’ éwol ypdderas Oeds, ds Td wobetvey 
ovvop’ ev axpiirm cuyxepacas triopas. 


LV 


LOVE IN ABSENCE 
MELEAGER 
“Eyyet xai wade eiré, dd wads, ‘Hr0depas, 
el1ré, ody axpnT@ TO yAUKD ploy’ Svoma, 


53 
Pour ten cups for Lysidice, and for beloved Euphrante, slave, 
give me one cup. Thou wilt say I love Lysidice more? No, by 
sweet Bacchus, whom I drink deep in this bowl; Euphrante for 
me, one against ten ; yes, for the one light of the moon outshines 
the innumerable stars. 
54 
Pour for Heliodora as Persuasion, and as the Cyprian, and once 
more for her again as the sweet-speeched Grace ; for she is enrolled 
as my one goddess, whose beloved name I will mix and drink 
in unmixed wine. 
55 
Pour, and again say, again, again, ‘Heliodora’; say it and 
mingle the sweet name with the unmixed wine; and wreathe me 
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Kai pos rév BpeySévra pipors xat x Ocfov dovra 
pvapoouvoy Kelvas apditlbe orépavor. 

Aaxpvet dirépacroy idod podoy, obvexa xeivav 
Gdr0Mt Kov KOATOLS HueTépots Ecopa. 


LVI 
THE SEA’S WOOING 
MELEAGER 
‘A direpws yaporrois 'Ackdymids ola T'adyvys 
Supact cupreiGe: mdvtas épwrom)oeiv. 


LVII 


THE TENTH MUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Téacapes ai Xdpites, Taglar Sv0 wal 8éxa Modcar 
Aepxvaris év racats, Motca, Xapts, Tadin. 


LVIII 


THE LIGHT OF TROY 
DIOSCORIDES 
"Irmoy ’A@nviov yoev éuot xaxov ev trupt waca 
"TdL0s Hv, ayo xeivn dp édreyouay, 
Ov Seicas Aavady Sexérn rrovov: ev 8 évd déyyet 
To ToTe Kal Tomes Kayo amwropeba. 


with that garland of yesterday drenched with ointments, for 
remembrance of her. Lo, the lovers’ rose sheds tears to see her 
gone away, and not on my bosom. 


56 
Fond Asclepias with her sparkling eyes as of Calm woos all to 
make the voyage of love. 


57 
Four are the Graces, two the Paphians and ten the Muses; 
Dercylis is among them all, Muse, Grace, Paphian. 


58 
Athenion sang of that fatal horse to me; all Troy was afire, and 
I kindled along with it, not fearing the ten years’ toil of Greece; 
and in that single blaze Trojans and I perished together then. 
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LIX | 
LOVE AND MUSIC 


MELEAGER 3 | 
“Adv péros val [lava tov ’Apedda wnerids pédrrrecs, | 
Znvodinra, iav add xpéxers Te pédos" 
Tlot ce hiya ; wdavrn pe weptotelxovety “Epwres, 
ov 8 cov durveicat Batoy door ypovor 
*H yap pos popda Badret ro0ov h adds poica 
h Xapis H—Ti Aéyw ; wavta: wupl Prsyopat. 


LX 


HONEY AND STING 
MELEAGER 


"AvOodiarre pédtoca, Ti pos ypods ‘HrAsodapas 
aves exmrpodurovo’ elapwwas xdduKas ; 

"H ov ye pnvves Sri eal yAuKv Kal To S¥cotoroy 
mtxpov aei xpadig xévtpov “Epwros exes ; 

Nat Soxéw, roir’ elaras: io didépacte wanripmous 
orebye Wadat THY NY OldapEV aryyediny. 


59 


Sweet is the tune, by Pan of Arcady, that thou playest on the 
harp, Zenophile, oversweet are the notes of the tune. Whither 
shall I fly from thee? on all hands the Loves encompass me, and 
let me not take breath for ever so little space; for either thy form 
strikes longing into me, or again thy music or thy graciousness, or 
—what shall I say? all of thee; I kindle in the fire. 


60 


Flower-fed bee, why touchest thou my Heliodora’s skin, leaving 
outright the flower-bells of spring? Meanest thou that even the 
unendurable sting of Love, ever bitter to the heart, has a sweetness 
too? Yes, I think, this thou sayest; ah, fond one, go back again ; 
we knew thy message long ago. 





ha 
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LXI 


LOVE'S MESSENGER 
MELEAGER 
IIrains pot covery rays ayyedos, ovace § axpors 
Znvodiras yavoas mpoowOupile rade 
“Aypurrvos pipves oe, ov 8 & AnOapye pidovyTwy 
ebdeacs* ela, wérev, vat ptropovuce wéTev" 
"Hovya &é PbéyEat, 7) nal cvyxortoy éyeipas 
xwwnons én’ éuol Cnrorurrous odvvas’ 
“Hy 8 aydyns thy waiéda, Sopa otépw ce Novtos, 
rover, cai Swoow yerpl hépery potradov. 


LXII 


LOVE THE SLAYER 
MELEAGER 

Aiocop’,”"Epws, tov dypumvoy énoi wro8ov ‘Hrvodwpas 
xoipscov aiderOels Motcay éuny ixéeriy 

Nat yap 87) ra oa roka, ta pn Sedidaypéva Badrevy 
ddAop, aed §’ ér’ évol rrqva yéovra Bédn, 

El cai pe xreivass Neixpo hovnv wpoiévra 
ypdppar’> “Epwros dpa, Eetve, prachordny. 


61 


Fly for me, O gnat, a swift messenger, touch Zenophile and 
whisper lightly in her ears, ‘One awaits thee waking, but thou 
sleepest, O oblivious of thy lovers.’ Up, fly, yes fly, O musician ; 
but speak softly, lest arousing her bedfellow too thou stir pangs of 
jealousy against me; and if thou bring my girl, I will adorn thee 
with a lion-skin, O gnat, and give thee a club to carry in thine 
hand. 

62 


I beseech thee, Love, charm asleep the wakeful longing in me 
for Heliodora, pitying my suppliant verse ; for, by thy bow that 
never has learned to strike another, but alway upon me pours its 
winged shafts, even though thou slay me I will leave letters 
uttering this voice, ‘ Look, stranger, on Love’s murdered man.’ 
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LXIII 


FORSAKEN 
MAECIUS 

Te oruyvn ; ré 82 radra xopns eixaia, Perrarvi, 

TRUAMATA, Kal VOTEepOY GUYYUTES OUpaTio” ; 
Mn tov épacrny eldes éxov8’ Srroxodrsov GANp ; 

eirrov éuor AvIrns ddppan’ ériotapeda. 
Aaxpvecs, ob dis 5é padrny dpveic®? émiBadrn 

opOarpol yrooons aftorrrorepot. 


LXIV 


THE SLEEPLESS LOVER 
MELEAGER 

"Axpis, éuav aratnpa robwy, wapapvOcoy barvov, 

axpis, apovpaln Movtaa Myuvrrépuye, 
Avrodgues plunua AvVpas, xpéxe pol rt troBevor, 

éyxpovovoa dlrots sroaat Addous wrépuyas, 
"Qs pe rover picaro Tavaypvrvoto pepluvns, 

axpi, ptrocapevn POoyyov épwtomNavor 
Aapa Sé cos yiretoy aeares opOpiwwa S00w 

rai Spocepas cropacs oyilopévas raxddas. 


63 
Why so woe-begone? and why, Philaenis, these reckless tearings 
of hair, and suffusion of showerful eyes? hast thou seen thy 
lover with another on his bosom? tell me; we know charms for 
grief. Thou weepest and sayest no: vainly dost thou essay to 
deny ; the eyes are more trustworthy than the tongue. 


64 

Grasshopper, beguilement of my longings, luller asleep, grass- 
hopper, muse of the cornfield, shrill-winged, native mimic of the 
lyre, harp to me some tune of longing, striking thy vocal wings 
with thy dear feet, that so thou mayest rescue me from the all- 
wakeful trouble of my pains, grasshopper, as thou makest thy love- 
luring voice tremble on the string; and I will give thée gifts at 
dawn, ever-fresh groundsel and dewy drops sprayed from the 
mouths of the watering-can. 
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LXV 


REST AT NOON 
MELEAGER 

"Aynets rérteE Spocepais crayoverct peOucGels 
a@ypovopay pertreas povoay épnuodadoy, 

"Axpa & édefopevos trerdrors wrprov@dect KwXors 
aidiome xrafers ypwrt pédiopua AUpas: 

"AdAd diros POeyyou re véov Sevdpwadere Nvpdars 
matyyioy, avtmodoy Ilavi xpéxwy xédador, 

"Odpa dvyav rov “Epwra peonpSpivoy brrvoy aypevow 
év0ad’ wre oxceph Kexdspévos TATAYM. 


LXVI 


THE BURDEN OF YOUTH 
ASCLEPIADES 


Ovk ely’ ov’ érécov Svo xeitxoct, Kal koma Cov 
dpewres, rl xaxov rovro ; Ti pe préeyere ; 

“Hy yap éyo te wd0w, ri rrounoere ; Sijdov, “Epwrtes, 
ws To wdapos waikecO appoves aotpaydXots. 


65 


Voiceful cricket, drunken with drops of dew thou playest thy 
rustic music that murmurs in the solitude, and perched on the 
leaf-edges shrillest thy lyre-tune with serrated legs and swart skin. 
Ah my dear, utter a new song for the tree-nymphs’ delight, and 
make thy harp-notes echo to Pan’s, that escaping Love I may 
snatch sleep at noon, lying here under the shady plane. 


: 66 


I am not two and twenty yet, and I am aweary of living; O 
Loves, why misuse me so? why set me on fire? for when I am 
gone, what will you do? Doubtless, O Loves, as before you will 
play with your dice, unheeding. 
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LXVII 


BROKEN VOWS 
MELEAGER 

Nv€ iepi) cal AVyve, cuvioropas obrivas ddXovS 
Spxots, GAN’ dpéas eihouel” audorepor, 

Xow pev cue oréptesy, cetvov 5 éym ov wore Nelypesy 
epooaper, cowwny 8 elyere paptupiny 

Nop 8 6 pév Spxia hyoly ev vate xeiva déperOaz, 
Avyve, ov 5’ dv KoATrONS avTOY Opas Erépwr. 


LXVIII 
DOUBTFUL DAWN 


MELEAGER 


°Q vik, & pidayputrves éyod woos ‘HALodapas, 
Kat cxomev Spbpev xvicpara Saxpuyaph, 
"Apa péves oropyis éua Nelpava, cal ro Pidnyua 
pynpoouvoy uypg Oder’ év eixacia ; 
"Apa x’ eye cvyxorra Ta Sdxpva, Kapyov bverpov 
uyaratny orépvots dudiBadodca pireei ; 
“H véos GdXos Epws, véa ralyna ; pyrote Nuyve 
tar’ éalbdns, elns 8 Hs rapédwxa durak. 


67 
Holy night, and thou, O lamp, you and none other we took to 
witness of our vows; and we swore, he that he would love me, 
and I that I would never leave him, and you kept witness between 
us. And now he says that these vows are written in running 
water, and thou, O lamp, seest him on the bosom of another. 


68 


O night, O wakeful longing in me for Heliodora, and eyes that 
sting with tears in the creeping grey of dawn, do some remnants 
of affection yet remain mine, and is her recording kiss warm upon 
my cold picture? has she tears for bedfellows, and does she clasp 
to her bosom and kiss a deluding dream of me? or has she some 
other new love, a new plaything? Never, O lamp, look thou on 
that, but be guardian of her whom I gave to thy keeping. 
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"H yap 6 wrais tovrows yerg, cal rucva xcanioGels 
Roerat, hv 8 elarw Noidopa, xai tpéderas’ 

Gaipua 5é pot, was dpa Sia yavxoio daveioa 
xuparos, €£ rypod, Kumps, cv wip téroxas. 


LXXII 


LOVE THE CONQUEROR 
MELEAGER 
Keiyae: Aa€ ewriBave rar’ avyévos, aypte Saipov: 
olda oe, val pad Geos, cal Bapdiy Svta hépesv’ 
Olda xal Eurupa tofa: Baroy 3 én’ éunv dpéva rupcovs 
ov prékas Hon waca yap éote téppn. 


LXXIII 


LOVE'S PRISONER 
| MELEAGER 
Od aot Tob’ cBowy, puyy, val Kurpev, adocer, 
& Sicepws, if wuava mpoctTrapévy ; 
Ovx éBowy ; efhéy ce wdyn: ri parny evi Seapois 
omaipes; autos "Epws ra wrrépa cou Sédexev 


laughs at this, and is pleased with manifold reproaches; and. if 
I say bitter things, they are meat and drink to him. And I 
wonder how thou, O Cyprian, who didst arise through the green 
waves, out of water hast bani a fire. 


72 

I am down: tread with thy foot on my neck, cruel divinity ; 

I know thee, by the Gods, heavy as thou art to bear: I know 

too thy fiery arrows: but hurling thy brands at my soul thou wilt 
no longer kindle it, for it is all ashes. 


: 73 
Did I not cry aloud to thee, O soul, ‘Yes, by the Cyprian, 
thou wilt be caught, poor lover, if thou flutterest so often near the 
lime-twigs'’? did I not cry aloud? and the snare has taken thee. 
Why dost thou gasp vainly in the toils? Love himself has bound 
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Kai o’ éwi wip éxrnce pupos 8 Eppave Auromvovy 
Saxe Sé Supoon Saxpva Seopa meiy. 


LXXIV 


FROST AND FIRE 
MELEAGER 

A Wuyx7 Bapipoyde, ov 8 dpre pév ex rupos alOn 
dptt 8’ avawyvyes wrvedp’ avarebapevn’ 

Té kr.ales ; Tov dreyetov 51’ év Kodwowow “Epwta 
Erpedes, ove 7dets ws ert col Tpédero ; 

Ove HSets 5 viv yvd0: xadav dd\Xaypa Tpodelov 
wip aua nat uypayv SeEapévn ytova. 

Autry tav@’ efrou' dépe tov rovoy aka racyes 
dy pas, owrTg atopévn perce. 


LXXV 
THE SCULPTOR OF SOULS 


MELEAGER 
"Evros éuijs xpadins ryv ebdNadov “HArodapay 
puxny Tis puyis adres Erraccev “Epes. 


thy wings and set thee on the fire, and sprinkled thee in thy swoon 
with perfumes, and given thee for thy thirst hot tears to drink. 


74 


Ah suffering soul, now thou burnest in the fire, and now thou 
revivest, and fetchest breath again: why weepest thou? when thou 
didst nurture pitiless Love in thy bosom, knewest thou not that 
he was being nurtured for thy woe? knewest thou not? Know now 
his repayment, a fair foster-hire! take it, fire and cold snow to- 
gether. Thou wouldst have it so; bear the pain; thou sufferest 
the wages of thy work, scorched with his burning honey. 


75 


Within my heart Love himself has moulded Heliodora with her 
lovely voice, the soul of my soul. 


oe a - — a ee a tes GE ees oe ee we 
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LXXVI 
LOVE'S IMMORTALITY 
STRATO 
Tis Sdvaras yvavas Tov épwpevoy ef Tapaxpaler, — 
TavrTa cuvav avT@ nd’ arrodesTropevos ; 


Tis Sv0var’ ovn apéoas Thy onpepoy, éxOes dpécxop ; 
et 8 dpéces, th raGay abptoy ove apéces ; 


76 
Who may know if a loved one passes the prime, while ever with 
him and never left alone? who may not satisfy to-day who satis- 
fied yesterday? and if he satisfy, what should befall him not to 
satisfy to-morrow? 








II 
PRAYERS AND DEDICATIONS 


I 


TO ZEUS OF SCHERIA 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 

Ei nai cev roAvdwvos ael TripmrAnotw axovas 

1 poBos evyopéevav fh yapis evEapévev, 
Zed Xyeplns edhérwy lepov wéSov, ara xal jpewy 

erDOt Kal aevdet vedoor trocyecin 
"H8n pos Eevins elvas vrépas, év 5é we watpy 

Coe Tav Sordtyav Tavedpevoy KapaTwv. 


II 


TO THE GOD OF THE SEA 
CRINAGORAS 
Dpny iepy peydrov ‘EvociyGovos, éoco nai addors 
quln Aiyalny of Stétrovetv ada* 
K7pol yap @pnixe Scaxopév@ ir’ anry 
apetas rpnets aotracl@ Nipévas. 


I 
Though the terror of those who pray, and the thanks of those 


who have prayed, ever fill thine ears with myriad voice, O Zeus 
who abidest in the holy plain of Scheria, yet hearken to me also, 
and bow down with a true promise that my exile now may have an 
end, and I may live in my native land at rest from labour of 
long journeys. 


2 
Holy Spirit of the great Shaker of Earth, be thou gracious to 


others also who ply across the Aegean brine; since even for me, 
chased by the Thracian hurricane, thou didst open out the calm 
havens to my joy. 


I 


——_— = —s— 
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III 


TO THE GOD OF HARBOUR AND HEADLAND 
ANTIPHILUS 

"Apxéreas, Anpevira, od perv pdxap yIrlp abpy 
wéwre kata orabepis oiyopevny dbovny 

"Axpss drt Tpirwva: aod 8’ jovos dxpa Nedoyyas 
thy érd TluGelov pieo vavororiny 

Kei@ev 8, ef Dolo peperrjpeOa wdvres docdoi, 
wrevcouat evaci Gapoaréws Zedipy. 


IV 


TO POSEIDON OF AEGAE 
ALPHEUS 
Nyav axutropwy ds Evers xpdros, trace Satpor, 
kad péyav EvBoins audixpeph oxoedor, 
Ovpcov evyopévoros Sidou wroov “Apeos dyprs 
és mroAduv éx Lupins relopata Avoapévors. 


V 


TO THE LORD OF SEA AND LAND 
MACEDONIUS 
Nija col, & rwovrov Bactded Kal xotpave yalys, 
avriena: Kpayras pneére teyyopévny, 


3 
Founder and harbour-god, do thou, O blessed one, send with a 
gentle breeze the outward-bound sail down smooth water to the 
open sea; and thou who keepest the points of the shore, guard 
the voyager for the Pythian shrine; and thenceforward, if all we 
singers are in Phoebus’ care, I will sail cheerily on with a fair- 
flowing west wind. 
4 
Thou who holdest sovereignty of swift-sailing ships, steed-loving 
god, and the great overhanging cliff of Euboea, give to thy 
worshippers a favourable voyage to the City of Ares, when they 
loose moorings from Syria. 
5 
This ship to thee, O king of sea and sovereign of land, I 
Crantas dedicate, this ship wet no longer, a feather tossed by the 
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Nija roAvrAavéwy dvéuey reper, Hs srs Secdos 
Twoddaxs wioduny eicehagy Alby’ 

Ildvra 3’ drrevcrrapevos, poor, éd7ida, wévToy, déAXas, 
merrov virep yalns lyvov jdpacaunp. 


VI 


TO THE GODS OF SEA AND WEATHER 
PHILODEMUS 
"Ivois & Medsxdpra ov re yNaver pedéovea 
AeveoGén rrovrou, Satpov areFixaxe, 
Nupydev re yopol, xal cvpara, xal ov Tocesdov 
nat Opnit avéuwoy rpnitare Zépupe, 
“Traoi pe déporte 51a wrrarTd nipa puyovra 
cov él yucepay ova Tlepaéws. 


VII 
TO POSEIDON, BY A FISHERMAN 
MACEDONIUS 
Aixtuov axpoporsBdov “Apuyreyos audi tpialyn 
Siioe yépwy adlovy travoapevos Kaudtov, 
"Es 6¢ Tlocesddwva xa addpupor oldua Oardoons 
—— alarey arrocrrévbwy Sdxpvoy ex Brehdpaov — 


wandering winds, whereon many a time I deemed in my terror 
that I drove to death ; now renouncing all, fear and hope, sea and 
storms, I have planted my foot securely upon earth. 


6 


O Melicerta son of Ino, and thou, sea-green Leucothea, mistress 
of Ocean, deity that shieldest from harm, and choirs of the 
Nereids, and waves, and thou Poseidon, and Thracian Zephyrus, 
gentlest of the winds, carry me propitiously, sped through the 
broad wave, safe to the sweet shore of the Peiraeus. 


7 
Old Amyntichus tied his plummeted fishing-net round his fish- 
spear, ceasing from his sea-toil, and spake towards Poseidon and 
the salt surge of the sea, letting a tear fall from his eyelids; ‘Thou 
knowest, blessed one, I am weary; and in an evil old age, clinging 
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OloOa, pdxap, céxpnea: xaxobd & dr) yijpacs gyiv 
Gdvros HBdones yusoraxys wrevin: 

Opévoy Ere orraipoy ro yepoyriov, GAN’ dd yalys, 
ws Bérecs pedéwv xad yor) cat meddyes. 


VIII 


TO PALAEMON AND INO 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Achpavoy aupleracroy ddumdavlos axodorrévpas 
TobTo Kar evnpapdbov xeluevoy jiovos 
Asoodxs Tetpopyutov, &ray mrepopuypévoy agp 
wore Oaraccaly EavOey vad omrdds 
“Eppovat dxlyavev, Sre ypimnts: réyvy 
eldxe Tov dx mreddyous iyGudevta Bodor, 
Evpov 8 néptyce Taralpovs rrasdi cab ‘Ivo, 
Salpoow eivadtors Sods tépas eivdduop. 


Ix 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE FISHING-NETS 
| APOLLONIDES 
TpiyAav ar’ avOpaxiis nal duclda col, Npevire 
"Aprept, Swpedpas Mis 0 SiatuBoros, 


Poverty keeps her youth and wastes my limbs; give sustenance 
to a poor old man while he yet draws breath, but from the land, 
O ruler of both earth and sea as thou wilt.’ 


8 


This broken fragment of a sea-wandering scolopendra, lying 
on the sandy shore, twice four fathom long, all befouled with froth, 
much torn under the sea-washed rock, Hermonax chanced upon 
when he was hauling a draught of fishes out of the sea as he plied 
his fisher’s craft; and having found it, he hung it up to the boy 
Palaemon and Ino, giving the sea-marvel to the sea-deities. 


A red mullet and a hake from the embers to thee, Artemis of the 
Haven, I Menis the caster of nets offer, and a brimming cup of wine 
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Kai {wpov xepdoas icoyethéa, xal tpidos adptou 
atov émOpavcas, THv wevixypny Ovalynv: 
"Av? Fs poe wANcOévta Sldou Onpdpacwy aidv 


Sletva: col dé50Tas wdvra, pdxaspa, Ava. 


x 


TO PRIAPUS OF THE SHORE 
MAECIUS 
AdytaNira Iplnire, caynvevrijpes 2Onxav 
Sépa wap’ axralns col Tadd errwpenrins, 
Ovvvwy evkANoaToHL0 Aivov Bvccwpact popBov 
¢pdfavres yNavxais ev trapddous medayevs: 
Pryyiveov xpytiipa, cat avrovpyntoy epelkns 
BaOpoy, i8’ badénv oivodoxov KvAtKa, 
‘Os ay or” opynopady Neduyiopevoy Eyxotrov ixvos 
apravons Enpiy Siipav éXNavvopevos. 


XI 


TO APOLLO OF LEUCAS 
PHILIPPUS 
Aeynados airiv Exwv vavrats tTndécKoTrov byGov, 
. BoiBe, rav "lovie Novopevoy merayet, 


mixed strong, and a broken crust of dry bread, a poor man’s 
sacrifice ; in recompence whereof give thou nets ever filled with 
prey ; to thee, O blessed one, all meshes have been given. 


Io 


Priapus of the seashore, the trawlers lay before thee these gifts 
by the grace of thine aid from the promontory, having imprisoned a 
tunny shoal in their nets of spun hemp in the green sea-entrances : 
a beechen cup and a rude stool of heath and a glass cup holding 
wine, that thou mayest rest thy foot weary and cramped with 
dancing while thou chasest away the dry thirst. 


I! 


Phoebus who holdest the sheer steep of Leucas, far seen of 
mariners and washed by the Ionian sea, receive of sailors this 
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Adgas wheriper patns yepspupéa daira 
Kat orovdny oyy xipyvapyéyny KUNsKE 

Kai Bpayudeyylrov A\vyvou céras ex Broperdots 
Srans uspeOes wrevopevoy oropare, 

"Av® dv injxoss ert 8 iorla wéuyor anrny 
otpsov 'Actiaxods cvvdpopop eis Apévas. 


XII 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE WAYS 
ANTIPHILUS 
Eivodin, cot rovde didns aveOjxato Kopons 
wirov odovroplyns cipBoroy ’Avrididos: 
"Hoda yap evywrjot xarnxoos, o8a xerévOors 
tAaos: ov wondA 8’ 4) yapes, GAN ooln. 
Mn, 5€ tes yuerépou pdpyrp yept papyos oditys 
av0éuatos' cuday aodares ovd’ ddrlya. 


XIII 


TO THE TWIN BRETHREN 
CALLIMACHUS 
Dyoilv 6 pe ornoas Evalyeros (ov yap éywye 
yeyvaoke) viens avrl pe ris (dlys 


mess of hand-kneaded barley-bread and a libation mingled in a 
little cup, and the gleam of a brief-shining lamp that drinks with 
half-saturate mouth from a sparing oil-flask ; in recompence whereof 
be gracious, and send on their sails a favourable wind to run with 
them to the harbours of Actium. 


12 

Thou of the Ways, to thee Antiphilus dedicates this hat from 
his own head, a voucher of his wayfaring ; for thou wast gracious 
to his prayers, wast favouring to his paths; and his thank-offering 
is small indeed but sacred. Let not any greedy traveller's hand 
snatch our gift; sacrilege is perilous even in little things. 


13 
He who set me here, Euaenetus, says (for of myself I know not) 
that I am dedicated in recompence of his single-handed victory, 
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"AyxetoOat yddxeov adéxtopa Tuvdapidyory 
meorevw Daidpov radi Dirokevidew. 


XIV 


TO ARTEMIS THE HEALER 
PHILIPPUS 
Znvos xat Antovs Onpocxore rokots Kovpn, 
“Apres ) Oardpous Tovs cpéwy érayes, 
Nodcov Trav oruyepny avOnuepov ex Bacidjos 
écOroratou wéppats axpus ‘TrrepBopéwy: 
Lol yap trép Bwyav arpov UBdvoro Pirurmos 
péEe, xadrcOuraey xampoy cpesovopov. 


XV 
TO ASCLEPTUS 
THEOCRITUS 

"HYAGe wai és Miraroyv 6 rod lacnovos vids 

inrijpe voowy avipt cuvoiopevos 
Nexia, ds yey er’ dap del Gvéecow ixvetrat, 

Kat 108’ an’ evadous yAvar’ ayadpa Kedpou, 
"Hetiove ydpiy yAadupas yepos Axpov vrroaras 

prcOov: o & eis Epyov racay adie téxvav. 


I the cock of brass, to the Twin Brethren; I believe the son of 
Phaedrus the Philoxenid. 
14 | 
Huntress and archer, maiden daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
Artemis to whom are given the recesses of the mountains, this 
very day send away beyond the North Wind this hateful sickness 
from our most noble lord ; for so above thine altars will Philippus 
offer vapour of frankincense, doing goodly sacrifice of a hill- 
pasturing boar. 
15 
Even to Miletus came the son of the Healer to succour the 
physician of diseases Nicias, who ever day by day draws near 
him with offerings, and had this image carved of fragrant cedar, 
promising high recompence to Eetion for his cunning of band; 
and he put all his art into the work. 
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XVI 


TO THE WATER NYMPHS 
HERMOCREON 
Nuyda: édvdplades, rais ‘Eppoxpéor tdde Sapa 
eloaro, KadXvdou wBaxos avtituyap, 
Xalpere, cab orelBoair’ épatois rocly vdaroerta 
rovde Sépov, xabapod wipmwrdpevas TOpaTOS. 


XVII 


TO PAN PAEAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Lol rade, oupixta bpynTrore peiruye Saipov, 
dyve Noerpoxowy xolpave Naiddwy, 

Adpop ‘Tryeivos érevEev, by apyaréns ao vovcov 
autos, dvak, iyi Onxao rpocmedacas’ 
Ildae yap ev rexéecow éepots avadavbov eréorns 

oun Svap, GAA péoous Huaros audi Spopous. 


XVITI 
TO HERACLES OF OETA 
| DIONYSIUS 
“Hpd«rees Tpnyiva trorvrrGor os te cal Oirny 
cat Baboy evdévdpov mpdva mateis Porons, 


16 


Water Nymphs, before whom Hermocreon laid these gifts when 
he came on the bright-welling spring, fare you well, and may your 
lovely feet tread this watery house while you fill it with a pure 
draught. 

17 

This for thee, O pipe-player, minstrel, gracious god, holy lord of 
the Naiads who pour their urns, Hyginus made as a gift, whom 
thou, O protector, didst draw nigh and make whole of his hard 
sickness ; for among all my children thou didst stand by me visibly, 
not in a dream of night, but about the mid-circle of the day. 


18 
Heracles who treadest on stony Trachis and on Oeta and the 
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Todro aos aypotépns Acovictos avtos édalns 
~depov aro Speravy Ofxe Tapwv poTradop. 


XIX 


TO APOLLO AND THE MUSES 
THEOCRITUS _ 


Ta poda ta Spocdevra Kal a Karatrucvos éxeiva 
Eprruddos Keitat Tais ‘EXteovidory, 

Tai 5é perapdurroe Sddvae tiv, Wv6ce asap, 
Aerdis drei rétpa toiro Tou ayANdicev: 

Bapoy & aiudke xepacs tpayos obTos 0 pados 
teppivOou tpwyav Eryaroy axpépova. 


XX 


TO APHRODITE OF THE GOLDEN HOUSE 
MOERO 
Keioas 89 ypucéay iro raotdéa tav "Agpoditas, 
Borpu, Acwvicov rAnOopevos atayovt, 
Oud Eres roe parnp éparoy trepi KrARpa Badoica 
dvoes Urép xpatos vexTdpeov étaNoy. 


deep brow of tree-clad Pholoe, to thee Dionysius offers this green 
staff of wild olive, cut off by him with his billhook. 


19 
These dewy roses and yonder close-curled wild thyme are laid 
before the maidens of Helicon, and the dark-leaved laurels before 
thee, Pythian Healer, since the Delphic rock made this thine 
ornament; and this white-horned he-goat shall stain the altar, who 
nibbles the tip of the terebinth shoot. 


: 20 


Thou liest in the golden portico of Aphrodite, O grape-cluster 
filled full of Dionysus’ juice, nor ever more shall thy mother twine 
round thee her lovely tendril or above thine head put forth her 
honeyed leaf. 
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XXI 


TO APHRODITE, BY CALLISTION 
POSIDIPPUS 
“A Kumpoy & re Kv@npa cal & Midnroy érosyveis 
xa Td xadov Luping baraoxporov Sawedor, 
"EdOous Tiaos Kadrsorin, § rov depart 


oudé tor’ oixeiwy @oev amo TpoOupey. 
XXII 


TO APHRODITE, BY LAIS 


PLATO 
“H coBapoy yeXdoaca nal! ‘EXXades, 9 Tov épacray 
éopov evi wpoOvpous Aats éyovca véwr, 
Ty Madly 16 xaromrpov: érrei roin pev opacbas 
oun €Oédw, of 8 Av wdpos ob Svvapas. 


XXIII 


TO APHRODITE, WITH A TALISMAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“ligt 4 Nexods, 9 xad Ssarrovrioy EXnecy 
avopa xal éx Oarapwv raidas dricrapévn, 
Xpvo@ wonidGeioa, Siavyéos &F apeOvaorou 
yAumrry, col xettac, Kump, pidrov xréavor, 


2I 
Thou who inhabitest Cyprus and Cythera and Miletus and the 


fair plain of horse-trampled Syria, come graciously to Callistion, 
who never turned a lover away from her kindly porch. 


22 
I Lais who laughed exultant over Greece, I who held that swarm 


of young lovers in my porches, lay my mirror before the Paphian ; 
since such as I am I will not see myself, and such as I was I cannot. 


23 
Nico’s wryneck, that knows to draw a man even from overseas, 
and girls out of their wedding-chambers, chased with gold, carven 
out of translucent amethyst, lies before thee, Cyprian, for thine 
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Tloppupéns dpvod paraxyt tpty) plooa SeOeioa, 
THs Aapiocoalnys Felvia happaxldos. 


XXIV 


TO THE MOTHER OF THE GODS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Aivéupa xal Dpuyins arupixatos apdiroreidoa 

Wpavas THY psKpHy, wATEp, Aprorodinny 
Kovpny Yecdyvns, rapwéervia, xeis Upévacov 

Keis yapor adpuvass, welpata xovpocuvas* 
"Av® dv col cata woddA Trpoviia Kat Tapa Popo 

wapbeunnyy érival’ év0a xa &v0a xopny. 


XXV 
TO APHRODITE EUPLOIA 
GAETULICUS 
"Ayxtdrou prypivos éwicxore, cot tade tréprre 
Watotia, cab Auris Sopa Ounrodins 
Avptov "loviou yap emi wraTd Kipa trepyow 
orevouwy Huetépns xoNrrov és Eido8éns: 
Ovpios GAN’ erridapwor dup nai Epwre cai ior, 
Seorrots xad Oarapov Kinrpe cai niovey. 


own possession, tied across the middle with a soft lock of purple 
lamb’s wool, the gift of the sorceress of Larissa. 


24 
Mother who goest about Dindymus and the hill-spurs of fire- 
scarred Phrygia, mighty mistress, bring little Aristodice, daughter 
of Silene, to ripeness for wedding-chant and marriage, the term of 
her girlhood, for that she often in thy porches and by thine altar 
shook loose her maiden hair. 
25 
Guardian of the seabeach, to thee I send these cakes, and the 
gifts of a scanty sacrifice ; for to-morrow I shall cross the broad 
wave of the Ionian sea, hastening to our Ejidothea’s arms. Ah, 
shine thou favourably on my love as on my mast, O Cyprian, 
mistress alike of the bride-chamber and the beach. 
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XXVI 
TO THE GOD OF CANOPUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
Te pe Kavewirg KadXioniop elxoos pufass 
Wovorov 9 Kpitiou Avyvor eOnxe Beg, 
Evfapéeva wep) wasdos "Aweddridos° és 8 cua heyyn 
aOpnoas gnoes: “Eowepe, was eweces. 
XXVII 


TO ISIS, WITH A TRESS OF HAIR 
PALLADAS 
"Apt Boos ypucéou 1’ advan patos “lowds tovcde 
Onxaro Tods Aswapods Llaudirsoy wrod pous" 
“H 82 eds tovrow ydvvras wréoy fprep *AsodNev 
xpvog by de Auvday Kpoicos érepye Jeg. 


XXVIII 


TO HERACLES, WITH A SHIELD 
HEGESIPPUS 
Afar p’ “Hpdxres ’Apyeotparou iepoy Sardov, 
Sdpa worl Eecray tvractdada xexdipéva 
T'npadéa teré0orpt yopay alovoa rai buyer 
apxeito oruyepa Sipes ’'Evvadiov. 


26 
To the god of Canopus Callistion, wife of Critias, dedicates me, 
a lamp enriched with twenty wicks, in payment of her vow for her 
child Apellis ; and regarding my splendours thou wilt say, ‘How 
art thou fallen, O Evening Star! 


27 
Instead of burnt-offering and dedicated gold Pamphilion lays 
these shining tresses before Isis; and the goddess is prouder of 
them than Apollo of the gold that Croesus sent to the god out of 
Lydia. 
— 28 
Receive me, O Heracles, the consecrated shield of Archestratus, 
that leaning against thy polished portico, I may grow old in 
bearing of dances and hymns; let the War-God’s hateful strife be 
satisfied. 
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XXIX 


TO THE MILESIAN ARTEMIS 
NICIAS 


MéAAop dpa oruyepay kayo tote Sip “Apnos 
exmpodrovca yopay trapleviwy ales 
"Apréusdos rept vaov, 'Emitevos va p’ 2Onxev 
Neveoy erel Keivou yipas Erecpe edn. 


XXX 


TO ATHENE ERGANE 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Kepxida trav opOpiwa yeddovider dua dove 
peMropevay, totay IladXaddos adxvova, 
Tov re xapnBaptoyra wroduppolBénroy atpaxroy 
KKwothpa otperras ebdpopov dpredovas, 
Kath wivas, xai rovde diAnrdeatov Kadabloxop, 
oTdpovos aoxnrov Kal Todas pUNaxa, 
Tlats ayadod Tedeotdra Acoxréos a didoepyos 
elpoxopwv Kovpa Onxaro Seorrorids. 


29 
So I was destined, I also, one day to abandon the hateful strife 
of Ares and hear the maiden choirs around Artemis’ temple, where 
Epixenus placed me when white old age began to waste his limbs, 


30 

The shuttle that sang at morning with the earliest swallows’ cry, 
kingfisher of Pallas’ loom, and the heavy-headed ne. spindle, 
light-running spinner of the twisted yarn, and the bobbins, and 
this basket, friend to the distaff, keeper of the spun warp-thread 
and the reel, Telesilla, the industrious daughter of good Diocles, 
dedicates to the Maiden, mistress of wool-dressers. 
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XXXI 


TO THE ORCHARD GOD 


ZONAS 


"Apriyaviy pordy re xad dptiyvouy rode pijdov 


nab putidoprotoy cixov éroppadsoy 
Tlop¢upecy te Botpuy peOurriSaxa ruxvopparya 
nai xdpvoy yAwpis apridopoy ANerlSos 


"Ayporwary rede povooropOuyys psjre 


Ojxey o xaproguarat, Sevdpraxhy Ouciny. 


XXXII 


TO DEMETER AND THE SEASONS 
ZONAS 


Anot Mepaly rat évavraxogolrioww"Opass 
“Hpeaovat reviypiis €£ odvynpoalns 

Moipay arowltra ordxyvos wavoTepya Te TAavTa 
Samp.’ ri wrraxlvou Todd’ Eero rplirodos, 

"Ex pixpov oddyiora’ trémaro yap ov péya TovTO 
KAnpioy év AvIrpH THdE yewXodin. 


3! 


[SECT. 2 


This fresh-cloven pomegranate and fresh-downed quince, and 
the wrinkled navel-fig, and the purple grape-bunch spirting wine, 
thick-clustered, and the nut fresh-stripped of its green husk, 
to this rustic staked Priapus the aii a of the fruit dedicates, an 

offering from his orchard trees. 


32 


To Demeter of the winnowing-fan and the Seasons whose feet 
are in the furrows Heronax lays here from a poor little plough- 
land their share of ears from the threshing-floor, and these mixed 
seeds of pulse on a slabbed table, the least of a little; for no great 
inheritance is this he has gotten him, here on the barren hill. 
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XXXII 


TO THE CORN GODDESS 
PHILIPPUS 
Apdypard cot yopou pixpavraxos, & iddzrupe 
Anoi, Yaondéns Ofjxev dpouvpordvos 
Evorayuy adunoas toy viv orrdpoy’ ada Kal avtis 
éx xarapntoulns auBrd dépos Spérravoy. 


XXXIV 


TO THE GODS OF THE FARM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
AiytBdry rode avi nai ebxaprr@ Arovucw 
wat Anot X@ovin Evvoy 20nxa yépas, 
Airéopat 8’ avrovs cada moHea nai Kadov olvoy 
Kal radov aphoat Kapwoy an’ adorayvev. 


XXXV 


TO THE WEST WIND 
BACCHYLIDES 
Evdnpos tov vnov én’ dypod tov’ avéOnxey 
To wavrov avéepwv riotatp Lepupe 
Evfapéve yép of #A0e Boadcos, S¢pa tdxtora 
ALKENOR Wetrovey Kapmoy am’ aoTaxveyv. 


33 
These handfuls of corn from the furrows of a tiny field, Demeter 
lover of wheat, Sosicles the tiller dedicates to thee, having reaped 
now an abundant harvest; again likewise may he carry back his 
sickle blunted from shearing of the straw. 


34 
To Pan of the goats and fruitful Dionysus and Demeter Lady of 
Earth I dedicate a common offering, and beseech of them fair 
fleeces and fair wine and fair fruit of the corn-ears in my reaping. 


: 35 
Eudemus dedicates this shrine in the fields to Zephyrus, most 
bountiful of the winds, who came to aid him at his prayer, that he 
might right quickly winnow the grain from the ripe ears. 
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XXXVI 
TO PAN OF THE FOUNTAIN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
KpnpvoBaray Sicepwy Nupdov iyjropa lava 
ELope’, 85 wrétpsvoy révde Nédorvye Sopop, 
"Traopy Supevas Eupev Sco Ba rivde podovres 
devdou Touatos Shpay drwcapeba. 


XXXVII 
TO PAN AND THE NYMPHS 
ANYTE 
Ppi€oxdpug tobe avi xat avrdrdow Gero Nippacs 
SHpov td cxotias Bevdoros oiovopos, 
Odvey’ ir’ alaréou Bépeos péya Kexpnara 
nwadcay, opéEacas yepoi pedsxypov Bdap. 


XXXVIII 
TO THE SHEPHERD GOD 
THEOCRITUS 
Adguis o Nevecypas, 6 Kadg cipryys periodev 
Bouxodsxods Epvous AvOero Tlavt rdde, 
Tovs tpntovs Sovaxas, rd NaywRorov, dfiv dxovta, — 
veBpida, trav wnpay d mor ewadodoper. 


36 
We supplicate Pan, the goer on the cliffs, twy-horned leader of 
the Nymphs, who abides in this house of rock, to be gracious to 
us, whosoever come to this spring of ever-flowing drink to rid us 
of our thirst. 


37 
To bristly-haired Pan, and the Nymphs of the farm-yard, Theo- 
dotus the shepherd lays this gift under the crag, because they 
stayed him when very weary under the parching summer, holding 
out to him honey-sweet water in their hands. | 


38 
White-skinned Daphnis, the player of pastoral hymns on his 
fair pipe, offers these to Pan, the pierced reeds, the stick for 
throwing at hares, a sharp javelin and a fawn-skin, and the scrip 
wherein once he carried apples. 
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XXXIX 


TO PAN, BY A HUNTER, A FOWLER, AND A FISHER 
ARCHIAS 

Lol rdde, [lav oxomijra, ravaiora dpa cvvaipor 
tpiluyes dx tptoans Oévto Mvooracins: 

Aderva péev Adis Onpdv, Méypns 5€ wernvav 
Aatporedas, Kreitwp 8 eivaridosra Aiva: 

*Qy roy pev nat dcadOes ev néps, rov 8 ers Oeins 
ebotoxyov év wovte, Tov de cata Spuoyous. 


XL 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE OAKWOOD 
MNASALCAS 
Touro coi,”Aprepus dia, KXewvupos efoat’ a&yadpa, 
rovto’ ov & evOnpou tovd’ brrépicye Spiou, 
"Here xar’ eivooipudXoyv Spos rock motma Baivess 
Secvov patpocats éyxovéovea xualy. 


XLI 


TO THE GODS OF THE CHASE 
CRINAGORAS 
Lrnruyyes Nupdhav evrridaxes, ai rocoy vdwp 
elBovoat axodtod Tovde Kata Trpeovos, 


39 
To thee, Pan of the cliff, three brethren dedicate these various 
gifts of their threefold ensnaring ; Damis toils for wild beasts, and 
Pigres springes for birds, and Cleitor nets that swim in the sea; 
whom do thou yet again make fortunate, one in the air, and one in 
the sea and one among the oakwoods. 


40 

This to thee, Artemis the bright, this statue Cleonymus set up ; 

do thou overshadow this oakwood rich in game, where thou goest 

afoot, our lady, over the mountain tossing with foliage, as thou. 
hastest with thy terrible and eager hounds. 


4! 

Fountained caverns of the Nymphs that drip so much water 

down this jagged headland, and echoing hut of pine-coronalled 
K 
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Ildavos tr’ nynecoca mirvctémrowo Kars} 
Thy ure Bacoains wrocol NXNoyxe wéTpNS, 
‘lepa 7 dypevtaics yepavdpiou apxevboro 
mptuva, MOnroyées 8 ‘Epuéw Spores, 
Aural & idnnocte xai evOnporo SéyerGe 
Lwodvdpou raysvijs oxdr’ erahoacotns. 


XLII 


TO ARCADIAN ARTEMIS 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Tay Edagov Addova xai aud’ "EpupdyO.ov twp 
veard te Onpovopov depBopévav Podoas 
Tlais o @eapldew Aactvios elke Auvxdppas 
awrntas pouBwr@ Sovparos ovpiaye, 
Adppa 5é xai Sixépacoy aro oropOvyya perwrav 
omacaduevos, xovpg Onxe wap’ aypoti bs. 


XLII 


TO APOLLO, WITH A HUNTER'S BOW 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
"Avdpoxros, a7rodnov, TOde wot Képas, © Ems TovALY 
Ojpa Barov aypas etoxoroy elye roynv: 


Pan, wherein he dwells under the feet of the rock of Bassae, and 
stumps of aged juniper sacred among hunters, and stone-heaped 
seats of Hermes, be gracious and receive the spoils of the swift 
stag-chase from Sosander prosperous in hunting. 


42 

This deer, that fed about Ladon and the Erymanthian water 
and the ridges of Pholoe haunted by wild beasts, Lycormas son of 
Thearidas of Lasion got, striking her with the diamond-shaped 
butt of his spear, and, drawing off the skin and the double-pointed 
antlers on her forehead, laid them before the Maiden of the country. 


43 
Androclus, O Apollo, gives this bow to thee, wherewith in the 
chase striking many a beast he had luck in his aim: since never 
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Otnrore yap wraykros yupas ébaAr0 xepalas 
’ nrepat@ xeupos éxnBoria. 
‘Occdes yap réfovo wavaypéris taye vevpa 
Toccdes Hy aypevs Hépos f Evdoyou: 
"Av? dv col rode, PoiBe, To Avatiov Srdov ayivet 
xpucelacs wréfas pelrdsoy apdidéars. 


XLIV 
TO PAN OF THE SHEPHERDS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

QD Id», PepBopévass iepay pdtiv dave roipyvats 

KupTov vmép ypucéwy yeiros iels Sovdxoy, 
"Odp’ ai wey Nevxoio BeSpiOora SHpa yaXaxros 

obacw és KAupévou wrunva fépwos Sopor, 
Lol 5¢ xadas Swpoics raptordpevos woot alyav 

goivov é« Naclov ornBeos aly’ epvryy. 


XLV 
TO THE GOD OF ARCADY 
AGATHIAS 
*Ao7ropa, Ildy Aoguijta, rade Yrparovixos aporpevs 
avr’ evepyealns dvOero oot Tenevn: 


did the arrow leap astray from the curved horn or speed vainly 
from his hand; for as often as the inevitable bowstring rang, 
so often he brought down his prey in air or thicket; wherefore 
to thee, O Phoebus, he brings this Lyctian weapon as an offering, 
having clasped it round with rings of gold. 


44 

O Pan, utter thy holy voice to the feeding flocks, running thy 
curved lip over the golden reeds, that so they may often bring 
gifts of white milk in heavy udders to Clymenus’ home, and for 
thee the lord of the she-goats, standing adorned by thine altars, 
may spirt the red blood from his shaggy breast. 


45 
These unsown domains, O Pan of the hill, Stratonicus the 
ploughman dedicates to thee in return of thy good deeds, saying, 
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Booxe 3’, én, yalpeov ra od woiuma Kal céo yopny 
Sépxeo THY yarns unxéts Tepvopevny 
_ Alovopy ebdpices rd éwavdsorv evOdde yap aos 
"Hye@ reproptyn cai ydpow éxredéces. 


‘Feed in joy thine own flocks and look on thine own land, never 
more to be shorn with bronze; thou wilt find the resting-place 
a gracious one; for here charmed Echo will likewise fulfil her 
marriage with thee.’ 





III 
EPITAPHS 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 
Ei 76 xarads Ovnoxeay aperis pépos eat) péyiorov 
npiy éx wdyrov tobr améverpe Toyn’ 
“EAAdSs yap orrevdovres éXevOeplay srepsOecivas 
cele? aynpdvrp ypapevos evroryln. 


II 
ON THE LACEDAEMONIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 


SIMONIDES 


“AcBecrov kréos olde didn rept warplds Oévres 
xudveov OJavdtov audeBddovro védos 

Ov Se reOvacr Oavovrtes, del af’ apern xcaburrepOery 
xudalvovo’ avdye. Swparos é€ Aide. 


I 


If to die nobly is the chief part of excellence, to us out of all 
men Fortune gave this lot; for hastening to set a crown of free- 
dom on Hellas, we lie possessed of praise that grows not old. 


These men having set a crown of imperishable glory on their 
own land were folded in the dark cloud of death ; yet being dead 
they have not died, since from on high their excellence raises them 


gloriously out of the house of Hades. 
149 
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IIt 


ON THE SPARTANS AT THERMOPYLAE 
PARMENIO 
Top yalns nal wrovrou apedbeloasos xerev0ors 
vaurny yrelpou, weloTropoy WedXdyous, 
"Ey tpiccais Sopdrev éxatovrdaw érreyev Gone 
Lardptns aicyvvecd’ ottpea cal wedrdyn. 


IV 
ON THE SAME 


SIMONIDES 
"0. Eety’, dyyethov Aaxcdarpovlois Sts rHde 
xeipela trois xelvov piace treWopevot. 


Vv 


ON THE DEAD IN AN UNKNOWN BATTLE 
MNASALCAS 
Oe wrdatpay, rorvSaxpuv er’ adyévt Secpov Eyoucay, 
puopevos Svodepay audeBdrovro Kove, : 
“Apvuvras 9 apetas alvoy péyav. adN4 Tis dotéy 
tovad dowdoyv Ovaoxey trdTw vrep warplbdos. 


3 
Him, who over changed paths of earth and sea sailed on the 
mainland and went afoot upon the deep, Spartan valour held back 
on three hundred spears ; be ashamed, O mountains and seas. 


4 . 
O passer by, tell the Lacedzemonians that we lie here obeying 
their orders. 
5 
These men, in saving their native land that lay with tearful fetters 
on her neck, clad themselves in the dust of darkness ; and they win 
great praise of excellence ; looking on them, let a citizen have 
courage to die for his country. 
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VI 


ON THE DEFENDERS OF TEGEA 
SIMONIDES 
Tovde 50’ avOpareav dperay ox txeto xamvos 
aibépa Saropévns evipuxopou Teyéas, 
Of Bovrovro rode pav erevepla teOadrviav 


mwatot NLteiv, avrot 8 dv mpopayorce Gaveiv. 


VII 


ON THE DEAD IN A BATTLE IN BOEOTIA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"OQ. Xpove rravroiwy Ovnrois wraveriaxotre Saipov, 
dyyedos juetépwr tract yevod mabéwr, 
‘Os iepdy colery retpmpevor ‘EXAdda yopny 
Bowwray crewois Ovijcxopev ev Sarédous. 


VIIl 
ON A SLAIN WARRIOR 
ANACREON 


Kaprepos ev moréposs Tipoxpitos ob Tobe capa* 
“Apns 8 ova dyabdy peideras, ddA KaKav. 


6 


Through these men’s valour the smoke of the burning of wide- 
floored Tegea went not up to heaven, who chose to leave the city 
glad and free to their children, and themselves to die in forefront of 
the battle. 

7 

O Time, all-surveying deity of the manifold things wrought 
among mortals, carry to all men the message of our fate, that 
striving to save the holy soil of Greece we die on the renowned 
Boeotian plains. 

8 ' 

Valiant in war was Timocritus, whose monument this is; but 

Ares spares the coward, not the brave. 
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IX 
ON THE SLAIN IN A BATTLE IN THESSALY 
AESCHYLUS 
Kvuavén cai rovade pevéyyeas OAecev aydpas 
Moipa croAvppnvoy tratpida puopévous* 
- Leow 5¢ POtpévev awéderas xdéos, of sore yuloss 
TAnpoves "Oacalay audsécayto Kovev. 


x 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT THE BATTLE OF CHALCIS 
SIMONIDES 
Aipdvos cdunbnpev bare wruyt ofjpa 5 eg’ jyiv 
éyyvGev Evpirrou Snpocia xéyuras, 
Oven adicws dpariy yap awwdeoapev veoTnTa 
Tenxeinv wortpou SeEduevos vepérny. 


XI 
ON THE ERETRIAN EXILES IN PERSIA 
PLATO 
O®e srot’ Aiyaioro BapvBpopoy oldua Acwrévres 
"ExBardvev tedie xelueOa peacarip. 
Xaipe xduty tore watpis "Epérpia, yalper’ ’AOfvae 
yelroves EvBoins, yaipe OdXacca idm. 


9 
These men also, the steadfast among spears, dark Fate destroyed 
as they defended their native land rich in sheep; but they being 
dead their glory is alive, who woefully clad their limbs in the dust 
of Ossa. 
10 
We fell under the fold of Dirphys, and a memorial is reared 
over us by our country near the Euripus, not unjustly; for we lost 
lovely youth facing the rough cloud of war. 


11 

We who of old left the booming surge of the Aegean lie here in 

the mid-plain of Ecbatana: fare thou well, renowned Eretria once 
our country, farewell Athens nigh to Euboea, farewell dear sea. 
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XII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO - 
EvBoins yévos éopev ’Eperpsxoy, dayye 5¢ Lovowy 
xelpeOa: hed yains Saco ad’ jperépns. 
XIII 
ON AESCHYLUS 
AESCHYLUS 
Alcyvrov Evdopiovos 'AOnvaioy rode xevOer 
pve xatapOipevoy mrupopopao T'éXas: 
’"Arxnv & evdoxcpov Mapabaroy droog av efzros 
kal Babvyasrrnes Midos émordpevos. 


XIV 
ON AN EMPTY TOMB IN TRACHIS 
| EUPHORION 
Ov Tpnyis oe ALOe0s er’ doréa NevKd KadvTres 
oud’ 1) kudveoy ypdupa ANayovea Trérpn, 
"AAG 7a pev Aoriyns te cai aimenvis Apaxdvoto 
"Ixdptov pjoce: xia mept xpoxddais: — 
’Ayth & dyad Eevins Tlodupjdeos 4 xever) yOdv 
— @yxaOny Apvéreoy Siupdow év Boravass. 


12 


We are Eretrians of Euboea by blood, but we lie near Susa, 
alas! how far from our own land. 


13 
Aeschylus son of Euphorion the Athenian this monument hides, 
who died in wheat-bearing Gela; but of his approved valour the 
Marathonian grove may tell, and the deep-haired Mede who knew it. 


14 

Not rocky Trachis covers over thy white bones, nor this stone 

with her dark-blue lettering; but them the Icarian wave dashes 

about the shingle of Doliche and steep Dracanon ; and I, this empty 

earth, for old friendship with Polymedes, am heaped among the 
thirsty herbage of Dryopis. 
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xv 


ON A GRAVE AT MEROE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eis ’Alénp iBeia xarndvoss elr’ an’ "AGnvay 
orelyoss elre véxus vicceas éx Mepéns 
M» oé 9 avidre watpns dro THe Oavorta: 
wdvrobey els o dépoy eis Any dvepos. 


XVI 


ON A GRAVE AT CYZICUS 
ERYCIUS 

"AtOls dye: xelyn yap éun wédus: dx 5é p’ ’AOnvaaw 
Novyos “Apns 'Iradev wply ror ernloato, 

Kal 0éro ‘Pwopatey rrodkeprida: viv 5¢ Javovoys 
éoréa vncaln Kufinos nudiacer. 

Xaipors 4) Opéaca, cai 7 perérera Nayovca 
yOcov pe, at 4 xddros borata SeEapevn. 


XVII 


ON A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
PLATO 
Navunyod tados eiul: o 8’ avriov dari yewpyov- 
ws GN nab yain Evvos treo’ ’Aléns. 


15 
Straight is the descent to Hades, whether thou wert to go from 
Athens or takest thy journey from Meroé; let it not vex thee to 
have died so far away from home; from all lands the wind that 
blows to Hades is but one. 
16 
I am an Athenian woman; for that was my city; but from 
Athens the wasting War-god of the Italians took me for spoil long 
ago and made a Roman citizen; and now that I am dead, seagirt 
Cyzicus wraps my bones. Fare thou well, O land that nurturedst 
me, and thou that thereafter didst hold me, and thou that at last 
hast taken me to thy breast. 
17 : , 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked ; and that opposite me, of a 
husbandman ; for a common Hades lies beneath sea and earth. 
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XVITI 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
TIdwripes owfoicbe nal eiy ddl nal Kata yaiay, 
tore O€ vaunyod ofa Tapepyopevot. 


XIX 
ON THE SAME 
THEODORIDES 
Naunyot tddos eiul> od 8 wrée xat yap 67 hpeis 
wr6ue6’, ai Noval vies ErrovTorropouy. 
XX 
ON THE SAME 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Ely rrovrorrope mrdoos ovpios: Av 8 ap’ anrns, 
as éué, rois "AlSew mrpooteddon Mpeory, 

MepdécOm pun Naitpa Kaxdfevoy, GA’ Eo TOApav 
boris ad’ jperépou wrelopar’ éXuce tadgov. 


XXI 
ON THE SAME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Naurinre, 1) arevOou tlyos évOade TrupBos 68’ eipl, 
GAN’ avros TovToU THyxave yYpnaToTépoL. 


18 

Well be with you, O mariners, both at sea and on land; but 
know that you pass by the grave of a shipwrecked man. 

19 

I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; but sail thou; for even 


while we perished, the other ships sailed on over the sea. 


20 
May the seafarer have a prosperous voyage; but if, like me, the 


gale drive him into the harbours of Hades, let him blame not the 


inhospitable sea-gulf, but his own foolhardiness, that loosed moor- 
ings from our tomb. 


21 
Mariner, ask not whose tomb I am here, but be thine own 


fortune a kinder sea. 
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XXII 


ON THE SAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
Tés Eévos, & vaunyé; Acdvteyos dvOdSe vexpoy 
edpev err’ aiytandovs, ydoe 52 rede tady 
Aaxpioas érlenpov éov Blov- ob82 yap abtis 
hovxos, aibuly 8 loa Oaraccomope’l. 


XXIII 


ON THE EMPTY TOMB OF ONE LOST AT SEA 
GLAUCUS | 
Ov Kxovs ob8’ odbyor wétpns Bdpos, dX’ "Epacimrmoyu 
hv écopas aitrn waca OdNacca Tdgos 
“Onrero yap adv vnt 1a 8’ doréa aov ror’ éxelvou 
wuderat, aiOulats yuoora povats dvérety. 


XXIV 
ON THE SAME 
SIMONIDES | 
"Hepln Tepdvesa, xaxdv Nérras, adheres “lorpov 
Tire wal ds TevOéov paxpov opav Tdvaiv 
My8e arédas vale Lretpwvixoy oldpa Oaddoons 
dyxea vipopévas aut Medoupiddos- 


What stranger, O shipwrecked man? Leontichus found me here 
a corpse on the shore, and heaped this tomb over me, with tears 
for his own calamitous life: for neither is he at peace, but flits like 
a gull over the sea. 

23 

Not dust nor the light weight of a stone, but all this sea that 
thou beholdest is the tomb of Erasippus; for he perished with his 
ship, and in some unknown place his bones moulder, and the sea- 
gulls alone know them to tell. 


24 
Cloudcapt Geraneia, cruel steep, would thou hadst looked on 


far Ister and long Scythian Tanais, and not lain nigh the surge of 
the Scironian sea by the ravines of the snowy Meluriad rock: but 
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Nov 0’ o pév ev ovr Kpvepos véxus' of Se Bapetay 
vautthiny xeveol 195e Bow@at tados. 


XXV 


ON THE SAME 


DAMAGETUS 
Kai wore @upwdns, Ta wrap’ eAmida xndea cralov, 
watt Avy xeveoy Tovroy éxeve Tadoy. 
Ov8e yap oOvelny EXaxer Kdvev, GANA Tis aKTH 
Burids, } vicwv Tlovreddwy tes exer, 
"Ev@’ 5 yé wou wdvrey xrepéwy arep ooréa halves 
yupvos én’ akelvou xelyevos avytanov. 


XXVI 
ON THE SAME 
- LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Eupou pe tpnxela Kat aimnecca Katavyis 

kat v0E nat Svodephs xvpata travivalys 
"EPray’ 'Opiwvos amwrscOov 5 Bloso 

KdAdatoypos AsSuxod pécoa Béwy aedayeus: 
Kayes pev wrovr@ Swvevpevos ixOucr xippa 

oyNedpat evorns 8’ obros éreors XiOos. 


now he is a chill corpse in ocean, and the empty tomb here cries 
aloud of his heavy voyage. 

25 

Thymodes also, weeping over unlooked-for woes, reared this 

empty tomb to Lycus his son; for not even in a strange land did 
he get a grave, but some Thynian headland or Pontic island holds 
him, where, forlorn of all funeral rites, his shining bones lie naked 
on an inhospitable shore. 

26 


A rough and steep-down squall out of the East, and night, and 
the waves of the gloomy setting of Orion were my bane, and I 
Callaeschrus lost my hold of life as I sped through the mid Libyan 
sea: so I am rolled drifting in ocean, to be the prey of fishes, and 
this stone says falsely that it is over me. 
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XXVIII 


ON A SAILOR DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Ilaca O6dXNacca Oddacca: ti Kuxdddas 9 orevov "Edy 
«ipa cat ’'Ofelas red peudopueda ; 

“AdNews ToUvoy’ Eyouaww: dred rh pe Toy epopuyovta 
xeiva Yxaphaseds auhecaruye Aypyy ; 

Nootipoy evrdolny apero Tis" @s Ta ye WoyToU 
qovTos, o TusBevbeis olden "Apiorayopys. 


XXVIII 


ON ARISTON OF CYRENE, LOST AT SEA 
THEAETETUS 
Navtinos & mdwovres, 6 Kupnvaios 'Apiorov 
aravras Srép Eeviov Moceras bupe Atos 
Eiaety rarpi Mévor, wap’ ‘Ixaplass Ste wétpacs 
xetrat, év Aiyaly Oupov adels reddyes. 


XXIX 
ON BITON OF AMPHIPOLIS, LOST AT SEA 
NICAENETUS 
’"Holoy eiut Birwvos, cdocrope: ei 5¢ Topwrny 
Neloreoy eis abray Epyeas ’Apdirrorey, 


27 
Everywhere the sea is the sea; why idly blame we the Cyclades 
or the narrow wave of Helle and the Needles? in vain have they 
their fame ; or why when I had escaped them did the harbour of 
Scarphe whelm me? Pray whoso will for a fair passage home ; that 
the sea’s way is the sea, Aristagoras knows who is buried here. 


28 


O sailing mariners, Ariston of Cyrene prays you all, in the name 
of Zeus the Protector, to ‘tell his father Meno that he lies by the 
Icarian rocks, having given up the ghost in the Aegean sea. 


29 
I am the grave of Biton, O wayfarer; and if leaving Torone 
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Eisreiy Nixayopa, tatdewv drt tov povov arte 
Urpupovins "Epidov drece rravivaly. 


XXX 
ON POLYANTHUS OF TORRONE, LOST AT SEA 


PHAEDIMUS 
Aidt Torvavboy, dv evvéns, & mwapapeiBon, 
vupdloy év TopBy Ojxev 'Aptotayopy 
Ackapévn orrodiny te xai ooréa (Tov dé ducaes 
@recev A’yalou xia trepl YX xiaBov) 
Avapopov opOpivol pty drret véxuy iyOuBorzes, 
Fetve, Topwvalwy eirAxvoay és ALpéva. 


XXXI 


ON A WAYSIDE TOMB 
NICIAS 
"ILev in’ aiyelporowy, érret capes, évOad’, odira, 
xa wi?’ docoy iwy widaxos dperépas, 
Mvdoa: 5¢ xpdvay xad arrompod:, dv éri Tidr@ 
Lipos dropO.uévey mad’ rapsdpverar. 


thou goest even to Amphipolis, tell Nicagoras that the wind from 
Strymon at the setting of the Kids lost him his only son. 


30 

I bewail Polyanthus, O thou who passest by, whom Aristagore 
his wife laid newly-wedded in the grave, having received dust and 
bones (but him the ill-blown Aegean wave cast away off Sciathus), 
when at early dawn the fishermen drew his luckless corpse, O 
stranger, into the harbour of Torone. 


31 

Sit beneath the poplars here, wayfarer, when thou art weary, and 
drawing nigh drink of our spring; and even far away remember 
the fountain that Simus sets by the side of Gillus his dead child. 
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XXXIUW 
ON THE CHILDREN OF NICANDER AND LYSIDICE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Els 68¢ Needvipou réxvew rdpos: by daos dovs 
dyuce tay iepdy Avoidinas yevedy. 


XXXIIT 


ON A BABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"Apts pe yevopevov was Bpépos pwace Saipev 
ov« ol8’ elt’ ayabey alzios ere eax 
"Amdyper’ Ala, ri pe vizriov fpracas éyO pars ; 

ri omeddes; od ool wdytes oderAopela ; 


XXXIV 
ON A CHILD OF FIVE 
LUCIAN 
Tlaiéd pe wevtaérnpoy axndéa Oupov éyorra 
ynreins ’Aldns iprace KadAlpayov 
"ADAG jee pt) eNalos Kal yap Bidrow perécyov 
Tavpou, Kal Tavpay THY BioToLo KaKav. 


32 
This is the single tomb of Nicander’s children; the light of a 
single morning ended the sacred offspring of Lysidice. 


33 
Me a baby that was just tasting life heaven snatched away, I 
know not whether for good or for evil ; insatiable Death, why hast 
thou snatched me cruelly in infancy? Why hurriest thou? Are we 
not alithine in the end? - 
, 4 
Me Callimachus, a five-years-old child whose spirit knew not 
rief, pitiless Death snatched away; but weep thou not for me; 
or little was my share in life, and little in life’s ills. 
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XXXV 
ON A CHILD OF SEVEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

“Ayyere Depoedhéyns ‘Eppy, tiva tovde mporépres 

els rov apelSnrov Taprapov “Aveo; 
Moipd tis aixéAvos Tov ’Apiocrwy iiprac’ an’ aipns 

émraerh, peooos & Exriy o wais yeverav. 
Aaxpvyapis Wrovrwv, ob rvetpata wdvta Bporea 

cot véperat; tl Tpuyds Supacas jrsxlns ; 


XXXVI 
ON A BOY OF TWELVE 


CALLIMACHUS 


Awdexerh tov waida ratnp aréOnxe Pidsrros 
évOdSe, tiv TroAdHy édmida, Nexorédyy. 


XXXVIT 


ON CLEOETES 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tlacdd¢ drop Oiévoro KrXeolrov toi Mevecalypov 
prvi ecopay olxrerp’, ws xados dv aver. 


35 
Hermes messenger of Persephone, whom usherest thou thus to 
the laughterless abyss of Death? A cruel fate snatched Ariston 
from the fresh air at seven years old, and the child lies between 
his parents. Pluto delighting in tears, are not all mortal spirits 
allotted to thee? why dost thou strip the unripe grapes of youth? 


36 
Philip his father laid here the twelve-years-old child, his high 
hope, Nicoteles. 
37 


Looking on the monument of a dead boy, Cleoetes son of 
Menesaechmus, pity him who was so beautiful and died. 


L 
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XXXVIILI 
ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Od 76 Oavety ddyetvov, érel To ye Tacs wWémpwras, 
GANA aply HrLKins cal yovéey wporepoy. 
Od ydpor, ob>y tpévaroy idev, od vipdia Néxtpa, 
retinas Epws roddev; doodpevos whedven. 


' XXXIX 


ON A BOY OF NINETEEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Xalpew roy xara yas eltras, Eéve, Acoyévn pe 
Baiv émi cay rpakw tiyyavé 7 dv eBéres- 
"EvveacaiSexerhs yap id oruyepas CapdoOny 
vovoou Kal Nel Tov yAUKDY aédLop. 


XL 


ON A SON, BY HIS FATHER 
_ PHANIAS 
"Hplov ov« ert rarpl, wodunravtov & emt radios 
Adoss dyer xeveny tyvd avéywoe covey, 
Odbvopa Trapyvoas, ret ovy bd yelpa Torney 
Hrvbe Suvornvoy Aehpava Mavridéov. 


38 
Not death is bitter, since that is predestinate for all, but to die 
ere the time and before our parents: I having seen not marriage 
nor wedding-chant nor bridal bed, lie here the love of many, and 
to be the love of more. 


39 
Bidding hail to me, Diogenes beneath the earth, go about thy 
business and obtain thy desire; for at nineteen years old I was 
laid low by cruel sickness and leave the sweet sun. 


40 

Lysis heaped this empty dust, a monument not for a father but 
for his grief over a much-wept child, entombing but the name, 
since the relics of hapless Mantitheus came not beneath the hand 


of his parents. 
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XLI 
ON A SON, BY HIS MOTHER 
DIOTIMUS 
Ti wréov eis dSiva rovety, rl Se réxva rexécOat; 
pot) réxos  péddes tracdos opay Odvartoy. 
"Hidé@ yap ofjpa Bedvops yevaro yyrnp, 
émperre 5 éx wasdos pntépa robde Tuxelv. 


XLIT 


ON A GIRL 
CALLIMACHUS 
KpnOida riv rrodvpvOov, émiorapévny cara trailer, 
SiEnvrat Laplwy words Ouvyarépes, 
‘Hoiorny cuvépiBov, det Adrov: 4 S amofpiles 
evOade rov macass brrvoy dperdopevoy. 


XLITI 


ON A BETROTHED GIRL 
ERINNA 
Nopdas Bauxidos éupl> rodvucdavray S rapéprrey 
ordnay, TH KATA yas TOUTO Néyous "AlSg’ 
Bdoxavos éco’ Aisa: rade 0 of xa cdpal spare 
m@potaray Bavxots ayyeXeovts TUXar, 


41 

What profits it to labour in childbirth? what to bear children? 

let not her bear who must see her child’s death; for to stripling 

Bianor his mother reared the tomb; but it was fitting that the 
mother should obtain this service of the son. 


42 

The daughters of the Samians often require Crethis the teller 
of tales, who knew pretty games, sweetest of workfellows, ever 
talking ; but she sleeps here the sleep to which they all must come. 


; 43 
I am of Baucis the bride; passing by my oft-wept pillar thou 
mayest say this to Death that dwells under ground, ‘ Thou art 
envious, O Death’; and they who see this monument will tell of 
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‘Os ray waid’, ‘Tyévatos bd’ Ss eiorpyero weveas, 
ravd éx: xadeoras Epreye wupKaias, 
Kal od pév, © ‘Tykvase, yapeow porwaioy aodday 
és Opijvev yoepav POEypa peOnppbcac. 
XLIV 
ON THE SAME 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Avcovin pe Ai8vacay eyes coves, Gyys 5 “Pays 
xeipas wapBevian ride Tapa papdly, 
"H 3é pe OpeWapévn Topwnty avr) Guyarpds 
Kravoaplvn TUBE Oixer Erevbepin 
Ilip érepoy orrevdovca: 7d 5 &pOacev, ovde car’ evyijy 
jpetépay tppev Napwdda Iepoeporn. 
XLV 


ON A SINGING-GIRL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ti xvaveriv Modicay, andova ri pedlynpuy, 
ros 68’ cEarrivns ruuBos avavboy eyes, 
Kai xeiras 00s ds 9) wravoogos, 5 weplBaros 
Modca Kars}, covdn col coves Se édos. 


the most bitter fortune of Bauco, how her father-in-law burned 
the girl on the funeral pyre with those torches by whose light 
the marriage train was to be led home; and thou, O Hymenaeus, 
didst change the tuneable bridal song into a voice of wailing dirges. 


44 
Ausonian earth holds me a woman of Libya, and I lie a maiden 
here by the sea-sand near Rome; and Pompeia, who nurtured 
me like a daughter, wept over me and laid me in a free tomb, while 
hastening on that other torch-fire for me; but this one came first, 
and contrary to our prayers Persephone lit the lamp. 


45 
Blue-eyed Musa, the sweet-voiced nightingale, suddenly this 
little grave holds voiceless, and she lies like a stone who was so 
accomplished and so famous; fair Musa, be this dust light over 
thee. 
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‘XLVI 
ON CLAUDIA HOMONOEA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘H wrod Lestpyvev Awyupwrépn, 4 wapa Bdxyy 
cat Oolvas abrijs xpucorépn Kurrpidos, 

"H Aarin hasdpy te yercdovls, &w ‘Opovoa 
xetpas, Aripnte Sdxpva Nevrropévn 

T@ wéXov dorracin Basis tro: thy 5¢ rocavTny 
Saiueov ampoidns eaxédacey pirinv. 


XLVII 
ON PAULA OF TARENTUM 
DIODORUS 


"lorw vueros éuiis & pe xéxpuder oixla tadta 
Adiva, Kwxurod 1’ aupiyontoy bdup, 

Oir: pw’ avnp, 3 ANéyouct, catéxraver és ydpov ddXANs 
marraivev: ti pdrny ovvoya ‘Poudinos ; 

"AAG pe Kijpes dyouot pepoppévar: ov pla Shirov 
Tlaita Tapavrivyn xdrOavev mxvpopos. 


46 
I Homonoea, who was far clearer-voiced than the Sirens, I who 
was more golden than the Cyprian herself at revellings and feasts, 
I the chattering bright swallow lie here, leaving tears to Atimetus, 
to whom I was dear from girlhood; but unforeseen fate scattered 
all that great affection. 


47 


Bear witness this my stone house of night that has hidden me, 
and the wail-circled water of Cocytus, my husband did not, as men 
say, kill me, his eyes set on marriage with another; why should 
Rufinius have an ill name idly? but my predestined Fates lead me 
away; not surely is Paula of Tarentum the only one who has died 
before her day. 
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XLVIII 


ON A MOTHER, DEAD IN CHILDBIRTH 
DIODORUS 


Al\evor cxupdpe ue Neyatds TobTo KexopOas 
ris Avodepelou ypdupa Aeyes codins, 

Koipor éwel ricrovca xarépOcro: maida 5¢ Mndods 
SeEduevos Oadepny crale’’AOnvalia 

Aco Biddecosy Gxos ai incom watpi \erotcay: 
"Aptepus, coi Se cuvay Onpodover Eperev. 


XLIX 
ON A MOTHER OF EIGHTEEN, AND HER BABY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"Apyéren pe Sduapta Wodvgelyny, BcodéxtTov 
watséa xai aivoTrabots évvere Anpapérns, 

"Ocooy én’ adiow cat pyrépa: maida Se Saipov 
EpOacev ovd’ avray elxoow jedrtov 

'Oxtroxadexéris 8 abi Oavoy, dprs texodoa, 
pts 52 nat viudn, wavtodvyoypovios. 


48 


These woeful letters of Diodorus’ wisdom tell that I was engraven 
for one early dead in child-birth, since she perished in bearing a 
boy; and I weep to hold Athenais the comely daughter of Melo, 
who left grief to the women of Lesbos and her father Jason ; but 
thou, O Artemis, wert busy with thy beast-slaying hounds. 


49 
Name me Polyxena wife of Archelaus, child of Theodectes and 
hapless, Demarete, and a mother as far as the birth-pangs; but 
fate overtook the child before full twenty suns, and myself died 
at haa years, just a mother and just a bride, so brief was all 
my day. 
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L 


ON A YOUNG WIFE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Thy cepves Syoacay aduopnrov Tre cvvevvoy 
Tlaviivay POipévny evveaxadéx’ érav 
’"Avdpewvixos intpos avnp pynunia tivey 
thvde wayvotatiny orncato paprupiny. 


LI 


ON ATTHIS OF CNIDOS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"AtOts enol Cnocaca cat es eue wrvetpa Mrrovca, 

@s mdapos evppooivns viv Saxpuwv mpopact, 
‘Ayud, wovduyonte, rh wévOtpov Sarvoy aves 

dvdpos dd otépywy obtrote Ociaa xdpa 
Getoy dpnuwocaca tov oveére: cob yap és” Arcdav 

AAOov opod Swas errldes dperépas. 


LII 


ON PREXO, WIFE OF THEOCRITUS OF SAMOS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Tis tivos evoa, yivat, Lapinv io xiova xeioat ; 
IIpn&m Kadduréreus. xal moda}; Zapin. 


50 
To his wife Paulina, holy. of life and blameless, who died at 
nineteen years, Andronicus the physician paying memorial placed 
this witness the last of all. 
51 
Atthis who didst live for me and breathe thy last toward me, 
source of joyfulness formerly as now of tears, holy, much lamented, 
how sleepest thou the mournful sleep, thou whose head was never 
laid away from thy husband’s breast, leaving Theius alone as one 
who is no more; for with thee the hopes of our life went to 
darkness. 
§2 
Who and of whom art thou, O woman, that liest under the 
Parian column? Prexo, daughter of Calliteles. And of what 
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Thy 86 ce wat xreptite; @edxpsros, ¢ pe yovtes 
éEéSocay. Ovijoxes 8 dx rivos; éx toxerod. 

Edca wicey éréwv; Svo xelxoowy. % pay drexvos; 
ovK, GAXA tprerh KaddurédAny arsrov. 

Zoos col xeivds ye cat és Bald yijpas Teosro. 
nai col, Eeive, ropos wavta Tuyn ra Kadd. 


LHI 


ON AMAZONIA OF THESSALONICA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Térre parny yoowrres éue trapapluvere THEY ; 
ovdey éxw Oprvev GEvov ev POipévors. 
. Aipye your xal rave roots, Kat waides épeto 
xatpere al pyynpny owter’ ’Apalovins. 


LIV 


ON A LACEDAEMONIAN NURSE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"EvOdde yh xatéyer rirOny waldmv Aroyetrou 
éx TleXorrovyncou ryvde Sixatorarny. 


country? Of Samos. And also who buried thee? Theocritus, 
to whom my parents gave me in marriage. And of what diedst 
thou? In childbirth, How old? Two-and-twenty. And child- 
less? Nay, but I left a three-year-old Calliteles. May he live 
at least and come to great old age. And to thee, O stranger, may 
Fortune give all prosperity. 
53 

Why idly bemoaning linger you by my tomb? nothing worthy 

of lamentation is mine among the dead. Cease from plaints and 


be at rest, O husband, and you, my children, fare well, and keep 
the memory of Amazonia. 


54 


Here earth holds the Peloponnesian woman who was the most 
faithful nurse of the children of Diogeitus. 
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LV 


ON A LYDIAN SLAVE 
DIOSCORIDES 
Avdds eyo, val Avdds, érevOepin 5é pe Tope, 
Séorrota, TiynavOn tov cov bev Tpodpea: 
Evaleoy dow reivoss Bio hv S’ tro ynpws 
Mpos pe pOAs, cos eye, Sécrota, xnv Ay. 


LVI 


ON A PERSIAN SLAVE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Lot cad viv bd viv, val Séorrota, mieros UTrapye, 

@¢ Wapos, evvolys ovK ersAnOopuevos 
"Os pe rd7’ dx votcov tpls én’ aodares ryayes Tyvos, 

kat viv dpxovoy TH5' b1réGov KadvBy, 
Mavny ayyeiras, Tépony yévos: ed 56 pe péEas 

&€eas dv ypely Sudas érotporépous. 


LVII 
ON A FAVOURITE DOG 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ti tptBoy bs rapayes, av mas Tobe FLA VvonaNS 
poy}, S€opat, yeAaons eb Kuvos cats Taos: 


55 
A Lydian am I, yes a Lydian, but in a free tomb, O my master, 
thou didst lay thy fosterer Timanthes; prosperously mayest thou 
lengthen out an unharmed life, and if under the hand of old age 
thou shalt come to me, I am thine, O master, even in the grave. 


56 
Even now beneath the earth I abide faithful to thee, yes my 
master, as before, forgetting not thy kindness, in that then thou 
broughtest me thrice out of sickness to safe foothold, and now 
didst lay me here beneath sufficient shelter, calling me by name, 
Manes the Persian ; and for thy good deeds to me thou shalt have 
servants readier at need. 


57 
Thou who passest on the path, if haply thou dost mark this 
monument, laugh not, I pray thee, though it is a dog’s grave; 
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"Exdavcbyr yeipes Se xomy curéOnxay avaxtos 

ds pov xal aotyAg TOPd eydpate Aoyop. 

LVIII 
ON A MALTESE WATCH-DOG 
TYMNES 

T9de tor x MeXiras apyoy xiva pyciv o wéerpos 

isxeay, Kvpydouv microtatoy didaxa: 
Tatpor psy xadéeoxoy, or’ Hy Ere: viv 5é TO Keivou 

G0eypa crennpai yuKras Exoucty dol. 


LIX 
ON A GRASSHOPPER 
PHAENNUS 
Aapoxpite pév eye, Xuyupdy Ska povcay aveiny 
Gxpu awe wrepvyer, Tov Baldy ayov rvor 
Aapoxpstos 8 éx’ éuod ror dorxora TUpBor, cdira, 
eyyvber ‘Opawot xeier aropOipera. 
LX - 
ON A TAME PARTRIDGE 
AGATHIAS 
Overs wou TAjjpor cxowéXoy petavacTpia Wépdst 
WAEKTOS NeWTadéass olxos Eyes ge AvYyOLS, 


tears fell for me, and the dust was heaped above me by a master's 
hands, who likewise engraved these words on my a 


58 
Here the stone says it holds the white dog from Melita, the most 
faithful guardian of Eumelus; Bull they called him while he was 
yet alive; but now his voice is prisoned in the silent pathways 
of night. 


59 
On Democritus would I the grasshopper draw deep sleep when 
I let loose shrill music from my wings; and Democritus over me 
when I was dead reared this fitting tomb, O wayfarer, nigh to 
Oropus. 
6o 


No longer, poor partridge migrated from the rocks, does thy 
woven house hold thee in its thin withies, nor under the sparkle 
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OvS’ bd pappapvyz Oarepwmidos 'Hpvyeveins 
dxpa mapaucces Gadropévoy wrepyywv" 

Ly kedadiy alrovpos aréOpice, TaAXa Se wavta 
fipraca, cal dOovepiy ovx exoperce yéevuy 

Nop 5é ce i) xovdy xpumros xovis, ara Bapeia, 
pn TO Teov Kelvyn Nelpavoy cEepicy. 


LXI 


ON A THESSALIAN HOUND 
SIMONIDES 
"H ced cal POipévas Neve’ dotéa 18" evi TU By 
loxe érs tpoptey Ofjpas, aypaors Aueas 
Tay 5 dperay oldev péya Indsov, & 7’ apldnros 


“Oaca, KiPatpevos 7’ oiovopor cxomtal. 


LXII 


ON CHARIDAS OF CYRENE 
CALLIMACHUS | 
"H p’ bro col Xapiias dvaraveras ; ef Tov ’Apippa 
tov Kupnvaiou rratéa réyers, Um’ epoi. 
*O, Xapida, ri ra vépOe ; words oxotos. ai 8 dvodot ri ; 
peddos. o S¢ TXovtwy ; piOos: arwropeba. 


of fresh-faced Dawn dost thou ruffle up the edges of thy basking 
wings ; the cat bit off thy head, but the rest of thee I snatched 
away, and she did not fill her greedy jaw ; and now may the earth 
cover thee not lightly but heavily, lest she drag out thy remains. 


61 


Surely even as thou liest dead in this tomb I deem the ‘wild 
beasts yet fear thy white bones, huntress Lycas; and thy valour 
great Pelion knows, and splendid Ossa and the lonely peaks of 
Cithaeron. ; 

| 62 . 

Does Charidas in truth sleep beneath thee? If thou meanest 
the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, beneath me. O Charidas, what of 
the under world? Great darkness. And what of the resurrection ? 
A lie. And Pluto? Ai fable; we perish utterly. 
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LXIII 
ON THEOGNIS OF SINOPE 
SIMONIDES 
Lijpa Gedynidos eiut Sevewlos, 5 py’ eréOnxer 
Tradcos ératpeins avri wodvypoviov. 


LXIV 
ON A DEAD FRIEND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Totré roe hperéons prnpuryiov, écOr2 LaBive, 
4} Alos %) psxpy THs peyddAys idly: 
Aiel Snrijice c& od 8, ef buss dv DOcpevorosy, 
Tob AnOns én’ duol yx rs wigs Bdaros. 


LXV 
ON AN UNHAPPY MAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“Ef€nxovrovrys Acoviatos évOdde xeipas 
Tapoevs, pi yjpas' ale 52 nd’ o rarnp. 
LXVI 
ON A CRETAN MERCHANT 
SIMONIDES 
Kpns yevedy Bpotayos Toprivis év0dde xeipas 
ov kata Tour’ eda, ara Kar’ eurropiay. 
63 
I am the monument of Theognis of Sinope, over whom Glaucus 
set me in guerdon of their long fellowship. 
64 
This little stone, good Sabinus, is the record of our great friend- 
ship; ever will I require thee; and thou, if it is permitted among 
the dead, drink not of the water of Lethe for me. 
65 
I Dionysius of Tarsus lie here at sixty, having never married ; 
and I would that my father had not. 
66 


I Brotachus of Gortyna, a Cretan, lie here, not having come 
hither for this, but for traffic. 
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LXVII 
ON SAON OF ACANTHOS 
CALLIMACHUS. - 
THe Ydeov 6 Alxwvos ’AxavOtos iepov brrvoy 
xowpatas OvnoKey pn Neye TOUS aya0ous. 


67 


Here Saon, son of Dicon of Acanthus, rests in a holy sleep ; say 
not that the good die. 


IV 
LITERATURE AND ART 


I 


THE GROVE OF THE MUSES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“Adoos wav Movoas iepdy déye ror’ avaxeiaOas 
Tas BiBrous SelEas ras wapa rats wraTdvas 
‘Hyds 5 dpoupeiy: xy yuijotos dvOd5' épaarhs 
On, TE xicog robrov dvacrépoper. 


II 


THE VOICE OF THE WORLD 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
‘Hpdev xdpux’ dperas paxdpwy Se arpodiray, 
"EXAdvwy Brot Sevrepov déXop, 
Movoay déyyos “Opnpoy, dynpavtov oréua kéopou 
mavTos, adsppobla, Eeive, xéxevOe xévts. 


Say thou that this grove is consecrate to the Muses, pointing to 
the books by the plane-trees, and that we guard it; and if a true 
lover of ours come hither, we crown him with our ivy. 


The herald of the prowess of heroes and interpreter of the 
immortals, a second sun on the life of Greece, Homer, the light of 
the Muses, the ageless mouth of all the world, lies hid, O stranger, 
under the sea-washed sand. 

174 
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II! 


THE TALE OF TROY 
ALPHEUS 
"Avdpopayns ere Opivov axovoper, eiaérs Tpoinv 
Sepxopel? éx BaOpwv tracav épevropévny 
Kai pofoy Aidyrecoy, td otehdvy re Todos 
éxderov éF Trrrav”Exropa cupopevov 
Macovidew 8: Modoap, dy ob pia tatpis dodov — 
xoopetrat, yains S audorépns xrAlpara. 


IV 


ORPHEUS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ovxérs Oenyopévas, ’Opded, Spvas, ovxérs rétpas 
dk£es, ov Onpav avtovopous dyéXas, 
Ovxére xospaces avéuwv Bpdopov, ovy) ydralay, 
ov weherav cuppovs, ov Tatayevoay dra: 
“Odeo yap> cé 6€ Toda Karwdvdpavro Ovyatpes 
Mvapocuvas, parnp § éoya KadvXora. 
Ti PO.pévors crovayedper ed’ vidow, dvix’ ddadxely 
tov mraidwv Alény ovdé Oeois Sivas ; 


3 
Still we hear the wail of Andromache, still we see all Troy 
toppling from her foundations, and the battling of Ajax, and 
Hector, bound to the chariot-horses, dragged under the city’s 
crown of towers, through the Muse of Maeonides, the poet with 
whom no one country adorns herself as her own, but the zones of 
both worlds. 
4 
No longer, Orpheus, wilt thou lead the charmed oaks, no longer 
the rocks nor the lordless herds of the wild beasts ; no longer wilt 
thou lull the roaring of the winds, nor hail and sweep of snow- 
storms nor dashing sea ; for thou perishedst ; and the daughters of 
Mnemosyne wept sore for thee, and thy mother Calliope above all. 
Why do we mourn over sons deceased, when not even gods avail to 
ward off Death from their children ? 
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V 


SAPPHO 
POSIDIPPUS 
Awpiya, doréa pey od rddas xbvs, 8 aroderpos 
xairns § Te wipev Eurrvoos aureyorn, 
*He more rov yaplevra wepiotédXovca Xapatov 
auyypous opOpivay fryao xicouBleoy> 
Lamrpaat Se pévoves dirs ers nad peveovosy 
pdijs ai Nevxal dOeyyopevas certdes 
Otvopa cov paxapsordéy, 8 Navxparis ode purafkes 
Ear’ dy ley Nelrou vais &paros revdyn. 


VI 
ERINNA (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

“Apts Noyevopérny oe pediocorixwy gap Suver, 

dors Se cuxvele G0eyyouévyny cropars, 
“Hiacer eis ’Ayépovra 5: TAaTd Kiya rapovTor 

Moipa Msvowdworou Seowdris nraxatas* 
Los 8 drréwy, "Hpsvva, xaros wovos ob we yeyove’ 

POlcOat, Exerv 5é yopods Gpprya TWeeplocy. 


5 
Doricha, long ago thy bones are dust, and the ribbon of thy hair 
and the raiment scented with unguents, wherein once wrapping 
lovely Charaxus round thou didst cling to him, carousing into 
dawn ; but the white leaves of the dear ode of Sappho remain yet 
and shall remain speaking thine adorable name, which Naucratis 
shall keep here so long as a sea-going ship shall come to the 
lagoons of Nile. 
6 


Thee, as thou wert just giving birth to a springtide of honeyed 
songs and just finding thy swan-voice, Fate, mistress of the 
threaded spindle, drove to Acheron across the wide water of the 
dead ; but the fair labour of thy verses, Erinna, cries that thou 
art not perished, but keepest mingled choir with the Maidens of 
Pieria. 
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VII 


ERINNA (2) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
TlapGevixny veaordov év iuvoroXoes pédAtooay 
"Hetwvay Movoeay avbea dpetrropévay 
"Adas eis tuévatov dvdpracev 4} pa 768’ Eudpwr 
clr’ érijes & trats’ Bdoxavos éco’ Alda. 


VIII 


ANACREON’S GRAVE (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"0 Eéve, rovde tapoy rov ’Avaxpeloyros dpeiBov 
oTreiooy pos Tapiwy* etl yap olvorroTns. 


IX 


ANACREON’S GRAVE (2) 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Eletve, tdpoy mapa Actov 'Avaxpetovros apeiBor, 
ef ti tot dx BiBrwv 7AOev eyo Speros, 
Lareicov éuH o1rodih, oretcov yavos, dppa Kev olvp 
cotéa ynOnon Tapa vorilopueva, 


7 
The young maiden singer Erinna, the bee among poets, who 
sipped the flowers of the Muses, Hades snatched away to be his 
bride; truly indeed said the girl in her wisdom, ‘ Thou art envious, 
O Death.’ , 


O stranger who passest this the tomb of Anacreon, pour libation 
over me in going by; for I am a drinker of wine. 


9 


O stranger who passest: by the humble tomb of Anacreon, if thou 
hast had aught of good from my books pour libation on my ashes, 
pour libation of the jocund grape, that my bones may rejoice wetted 
with wine; so I, who was ever deep in the wine-steeped revels of 

M 
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‘Os 6 Aveovicou pepednpévos oivdos xaposs, 

> 0 didaxpnrov cuvTpodos appovins, 
Mn8e caradOipevos Baxyou diya tobrov troicw 

TOV yevep pepoTray yapov pesdopevoy. 

x 
PINDAR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

NeSpelwy orrocov oddrrvyt inepiayey ado 

Toccoy Urép wdcas Expaye ceio yédus, 
Ovde parny aradois Eoubds wept yeireoww Eapos 

érdace xnpoderor, Ilvdape, ceio pérs: 
Mdprus 6 Mawvddsos Kepoess Oeds, Suvov aeioas 

Tov aéo, Kad voulov Anodpevos Sovdxwv. 


XI 
THESPIS 
DIOSCORIDES 
Béomis 55e, Tpaycxny d5 avérdaca TMpa@Tos doLd1y 
KOPNTALS VEapas KaLVOTOLaY yaptTas, 
Bdxyos Ste tpuyixov xatdyot yopov, @ Tpayos dOXcv 
YorTTsxos Rv cvKwY Appeyos AOdov Ere 
Of 8¢ perarAdacova: véot rade: puplos aiwy 
wore wrpoceupyoe: yatTepa Tapa 5 dua. 
Dionysus, I who was bred among drinking tunes, shall not even 


when dead endure without Bacchus this place to which the genera- 
tion of mortals must come. 


10 

As high as the trumpet’s blast outsounds the thin flute, so high 
above all others did thy lyre ring; nor idly did the tawny swarm 
mould their waxen-celled honey, O Pindar, about thy tender lips: 
witness the horned god of Maenalus when he sang thy hymn and 
forgot his own pastoral reeds. 


II 

I am Thespis who first shaped the strain of tragedy, making new 
partition of fresh graces among the masquers when Bacchus would 
lead home the wine-stained chorus, for whom a goat and a basket 
of Attic figs was as yet the prize in contests. A younger race 
berg i all this ; and infinite time will make many more inventions 
yet; but mine are mine. 
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XII 


SOPHOCLES 
SIMMIAS 

"Hpdp’ trrep TH Boro Lopoxdéos, Hpéua, ciace, 

éptrulors yNoepods exmrpoyéwy wroKdpous, 
Kal reradov ravrn OdrXoe podou, # te dtdoppwk 

dprenos type trépck eAjpata yevapevn 
Eivexey everring miyutoppovos fy 0 pedsypos 

honno’ éx Movcay duprya cat Xapirov. 


XIII 


EURIPIDES 
THUCYDIDES 
Moja pev ‘EXXads Gtrac’ Evperidou ooréa 8 ioxes 
yi Maxedav: 4 yap SéEaro tépua Riou 
Tlarpis 8 ‘EAAdbos “EAAds, ’AOjvace: mreiora 5¢ Movoas 
Tépas éx Tomy Kat Tov erawvor eyes. 


XIV 


ARISTOPHANES 
PLATO 
Ai Xdperes téuevos tt NaBelv Sep ovyi mreceirar 
(nrovoas uyny evpov 'Aptaotodavous. 


Gently over the tomb of Sophocles, gently creep, O ivy, flinging 
forth thy green tresses, and all about let the rose-petal blow, and 
the clustered vine shed her soft tendrils round, for the sake of the 
wise-hearted eloquence mingled of the Muses and Graces that lived 
on his honeyed tongue. 

13 

All Hellas is the monument of Euripides ; Macedonian earth 
holds his bones, where his life reached its goal, but his native land 
was the Hellas of Hellas, Athens; and having given most delight 
by his Muses, he has praise likewise of many. 


14 
The Graces, seeking to take a sanctuary that will not fall, found 
the soul of Aristophanes. 
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XV 


RHINTHO 
NOSSIS 


Kad xamvupov yeXdoas trapapelBeo cat dirov eirav 
pipe’ ew’ uot: ‘PivOcv ely’ o Zupaxdccos, 
Movodey odtyn tis andovis, GANA prAvdcoy 


éx tpaytxey iStov xeccov edpewapeda. 


XVI 


MELEAGER (1) 
MELEAGER 


’"Arpépas, @ Eéve, Saive rap’ evoeBeory yap o mpéaBus 
ebdes KotunOeis trrvoy dperdopuevoy 

Evxpdtrew Medéaypos, o tov yAuxvdaxpuy "Epwra 
nat Movoas iNapais cvoroMecas Xapiow 

“Op Oedrrais vipwoe Tupos Taddpav & iepa yOar, 
Kés 8 éparn Meporray rpéaBuv eynporpodec: 

"AN ef pew Zupos écal, cardp, ef 8’ ody ov ye Doing, 
vasdis, ef 5’ “EXAny, yaipe, To 8 avro dpdaov. 


15 
With a ringing laugh and a friendly word over me do thou pass 
by; I am Rhintho of Syracuse, a small nightingale of the Muses; 
but from our tragical mirth we plucked an ivy of our own. 


16 


Tread softly, O stranger; for here an old man sleeps among 
the holy dead, lulled in the slumber due to all, Meleager son of 
Eucrates, who united Love of the sweet tears and the Muses with 
the joyous Graces ; whom God-begotten Tyre brought to manhood, 
and the sacred Jand of Gadara, but lovely Cos nursed in old age 
among the Meropes. Now if thou art a Syrian, Sa/am, and if a 
Phoenician, Nasdtos, and if a Greek, Fare well; and say thou the 
same. 
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XVII 


MELEAGER (2) 
MELEAGER 
Nadaos éua Opérrepa Tupos, rdrpa 5é pe Texvot 
"Arhcs dv ’Acauplots vacopeva T'addpocs, 
Ev«pdrew 8 E8racrov, 6 ody Motaass Meréaypos 
mpata Meverietass cuvtpoydoas Xdpiocvy. 
Ei & Svpos, ri 7rd Oaipa; pilav, Eéve, watpiéa xoopov 
vaiopey* ay Ovarovds waytas étixte Xdos. 
TlouvAverns 8’ éydpata rad’ ev déXrovws po Typ Bov' 
ynpws yap yeitor eyyubev ’A Ben. 
"AAAG pe Tov Nadsoy Kal mpecBhUrny av Tpocetray 
yalpevy, eis yijpas xavros Txovo Nadov. 


XVIII 


PYLADES THE HARP-PLAYER | 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 
Ilaca cot otyopevep, Tvrddn, ewoxveras “EAXds, 
dirhextov yaltay ev ypot xetpapéva, 
Avrtos 8 arpnroto eéuas areOjxaro Sddvas 
DoiBos éov repcoy 7) Oépes Spvorroroy, . 


17 
Island Tyre was my nurse; and the Attic land that lies in 
Syrian Gadara is the country of my birth; and I sprang of 
Eucrates, I Meleager, the companion of the Muses, first of all 
who have run side by side with the Graces of Menippus. And 
if I am a Syrian, what wonder? We all dwell in one country, 
O stranger, the world; one Chaos brought all mortals to birth. 
And when stricken in years, I inscribed this on my tablets before 
burial, since he who has old age for neighbour is nigh to death ; 
do thou, bidding hail to me, the aged talker, thyself reach a 
talking old age. 
18 
All Greece bewails thee departed, Pylades, and cuts short her 


unbraided hair; even Phoebus himself laid aside the laurels from 
his unshorn tresses, honouring his own minstrel as was meet, and 
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Moica: 8 éxXavcavro, poov 8 gatncey axovov | 
’Aconros yoepay tyov are oropdrwn, 
“EdAn£Eev 5¢ uérAa8pa Acwvicoro yopeins, 
evre osdnpeiny olpov Bns Abe. 


XIX 


THE DEATH OF MUSIC 
LEONTIUS 
'Opdéos olyouévou tdéya tis TOTe Neitrero Modca, 
ced 54, TIAdrav, PO:uévou ravcato Kal xOdpn: 
"Hy yap ere rpotépwy peréwy odbyn tis dtroppwk 
év cais cwlopévn Kai dpeci cai Taddpass. 


XX 
APOLLO AND MARSYAS (1) 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

Odnér’ ava Dpvylny rirvorpodpoy ds more pédrress 

xpodua 80’ evtpitay POeyyopevos Sovdcwv 
Ov8’ évt cats traddpats Tperwvidos Epyov ’APavas 

as ply éravOnoes, vuppoyeres Tdrupe 
At yap aductorésaus oplyyyn xépas otvena DolBy 

Ovaros éwy Delay eis Epey Hvtlacas, 


the Muses wept, and Asopus stayed his stream, hearing the cry 
from their wailing lips; and Dionysus’ halls ceased from dancing 
when thou didst pass down the iron path of Death. 


19 
When Orpheus was gone, a Muse was yet haply left, but when 
thou didst perish, Plato, the harp likewise ceased; for until then 
there yet lived some little fragment of the old melodies, saved in 
thy soul and hands. 
20 


No more through pine-clad Phrygia, as of old, shalt thou make 
melody, uttering thy notes through the pierced reeds, nor in thy 
hands as before shall the workmanship of Tritonian Athena 
flower forth, nymph-born Satyr; for thy hands are bound tight in 
gyves, since being mortal thou didst join immortal strife with 
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Awrtot & of edrdLortes Ioov hoppuyyt pedrypov 
emacav éF drwy ob orépos adr’ aldav. 


XXI 


APOLLO AND MARSYAS (2) 
ARCHIAS 

Aiwpy Ofpecov inarcspevos Séuas abpass, 
Trapov, doptnGels ex Naclas witvos, 

Alwpi, PolBp yap avdpcroy eis Epiy Exrns 
apava Keratvirny varerdwoy Yarupe 

Seb 5¢ Body avdroio per/Bpopov ovnérs Nupdas 
as tapos év Douyloss obpecs revodpeba. 


XXII 


GLAPHYRUS THE FLUTE-PLAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
“Ipepoy avrAjcayrs rodutpyToy ba Nwrov 
eltre \yupOoyyy PotBos éri Tragupy 
Mapovn, éyrevow reov etpeua, Tods yap “AOnvns 
avrouvs ex Ppvyins odros éAntcarto, 
Ei 5¢ ob rosovtoss tor’ evérvees, ove dv"Tayus 
thy ert Maravdpm xraice Svcavdoy Epev. 


Phoebus; and the flutes, that cried as honey-sweet as his harp, 
gained thee from the contest no crown but death. 


21 


Thou hangest high where the winds lash thy wild body, O 
wretched one, swinging from a shaggy pine; thou hangest high. 
for thou didst stand up to strife against Phoebus, O Satyr, dweller 
on the cliff of Celaenae ; and we nymphs shall no longer as before 
hear the honey-sounding cry of thy flute on the Phrygian hills. 


Phoebus said over clear-voiced Glaphyrus as he breathed desire 
through the pierced lotus-pipes, ‘O Marsyas, thou didst tell false 
of thine invention, for this is he who carried off Athena’s flutes out 
of Phrygia ; and if thou hadst blown then in such as his, Hyagnis 
would not have wept that strife by Maeander where the flute was 


vanquished 
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XXIII 


VIOL AND FLUTE 
THEOCRITUS 


Ajjs trort trav Motoay Sdvpors avrotosww detoas 
abv rl poe; xnyeo TwaxTid’ detpdpevos li. 

"Apfedpmal re xpéxecy: 6 5¢ Bwxdros dupuya Oerket 
Addus xapodérp rvevpate pedropevos’ 

"Eyis 8¢ orayres Nacavyevos EvdSo0ev dytpov 
Ilava roy aiysBdatay opdavlowpes orvov. 


XXIV 


POPULAR SONGS 


LUCILIUS 


TeOvnx’ Evruyidns o pedoypados: of kata yatav 
devyer> Eyov das Epyeras Edruyldys 

Kai «cOdpas avrg Sverdfaro ovyxatacaicas 
Sadexa, cad xlaras eixocirevre vopov. 

Nov ipiv o Xdpwy erernrvGe> rot rus awérOy 
Nosy, errel ydSnv Evruyibys xaréyec; 


23 


Wilt thou for the Muses’ sake play me somewhat of sweet on 
thy twin flutes? and I lifting the harp will begin to make music 
on the strings; and Daphnis the neatherd will mingle enchant- 
ment with tuneable breath of the wax-bound pipe; and thus 
standing nigh within the fringed cavern mouth, let us rob sleep 
from Pan the lord of the goats. 


24 


Eutychides, the writer of songs, is dead; flee, O you under 
earth! Eutychides is coming with his odes; he left instructions 
to burn along with him twelve lyres and twenty-five boxes of airs. 
Now the bitterness of death has come upon you; whither may one 
retreat in future, since Eutychides fills Hades too? 
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 XXV 


CALAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

“Hyuny aypetoy xrddapos hurtov, éx yap épeio 

Ov cUK",.ov phrov hieras, ov oTapuAr’ 
"ANXd pw’ avinp épino’ “Edixoyia, Nera TopHaas 

xeihen Kal orewwoy potv dyerevodpevos, 
"Ex 8é rod edre riotps pédav Troroy, évOeos ola 

way eros ad0eyxTp THdE AAA TTOmaTL. 


XXVI 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


CALLIMACHUS 
Evpablyny gretro Sd0vs ene Lipos 6 Mixkov 
tais Movcas: ai 546, [Nad«os Saws, Socay 
"Avt’ ddbyou péya Spov: éeya 8 ava. rnvde xeynvas 
keipat ToD Lapuiov Simdooy 6 TpaytKss 
TlacSapiwv Accvucos émyjxoos: of 52 Xéyovesw 
lepos 6 WAdKapos, ToUpoy Sveap dpoi. 


25 


I the reed was a useless plant ; for out of me grow not figs nor 
apple nor grape-cluster ; but man consecrated me in the mysteries 
of Helicon, piercing my delicate lips and making me the channel 
of a narrow stream ; and thenceforth, whenever I sip black drink, 
like one inspired I speak all words with this voiceless mouth. 


26 


Simus son of Miccus, giving me to the Muses, asked for himself 
learning, and they, like Glaucus, gave a great gift for alittle one; - 
and I lean gaping up against this double letter of the Samian, a 
tragic Dionysus, listening to the little boys, while they repeat 
Holy ts the hair, telling me my own dream. - 
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XXVII 


THE POOR SCHOLAR 
ARISTON 
*C) pues, ef pev ex’ Eprov dnrUOar’ és puydv Ed2Xov 
otelyer’ (del Neri olxéopev KaAUAny) 
O35 «ai rrlova rupoy arodpéwerbe cai abny 
ioydda nai Seirvoy cvyvor ard cxuBddov 
Ei & dv éuats BiSrowrs wdérdsv earabyber odovra, 
chavcer? ove ayaboy Kdpov erepyopevor. 


XXVIII 


THE PHAEDO OF PLATO 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
El pe TIXarov ov ypawye Sve eyévovro [Idarove: 
Lewxparixayv cdpev dvlea mdyra dépa 
"ANAS vdGoy pw’ erérXeace Tlavalrios:. 8s p’ éréXeoce 
cat ypuyny Ounryy, cape vibov Tedéces. 


XXI1X 


CLEOMBROTUS OF AMBRACIA 
CALLIMACHUS 


Efsras fftse yaipe KidopBporos opBpaxiwrns 
frat ad’ inpnrod telyeos eis "ABar, 


27 
O mice, if you are come after bread, go to another cupboard 
(for we live in a humble cottage) where you will feed daintily on 
rich cheese and dried raisins, and make an abundant supper off 
the scraps ; but if you sharpen a tooth again on my books and 
come in with your graceless rioting, you shall repent it. 


28 


If Plato did not write me, there were two Platos; I carry in 
me all the flowers of Socratic talk. But Panaetius concluded me 
to be spurious; yes, he who concluded the soul to be mortal 
will conclude me spurious as well. 


29 
Saying, ‘Farewell, O sun,’ Cleombrotus of Ambracia leaped off 
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“Aktoy ovdev iSwy Oavdrov xaxdv 4 76 LlAdtevos 
ay 76 wept uyiis ypaup’ avareEdpuevos. 


XXX 


THE DEAD SCHOLAR 
CALLIMACHUS 

Elsré tes, ‘HpdeXerte, redv popoy, és 5¢ pe Sadxpu 
pyayev, euvncOny § ooodxs auporepot 

“Hoy dv ALoxyn xareddcapev’ GAA ov pév Tov, 
Eeiy’ ‘AXtxapynoed, rerpatadat orrod:s, 

Ai 8 read Sawovow andoves jouw 6 mavtoy 
aprraxrnp 'Aléys ovx éri yetpa Badet.: 


XXXI 
ALEXANDRIANISM 
CALLIMACHUS 


"ExSalpw ro trolnpa To KuKdLKov, ovde KedevOp 
yalpe, tis rods ade Kal mde Héper: 
Mic cal rrepigorrov.épwmpevoy, or’ dro xpyvns. 

wive cixxyalye tavta Ta Sypooia. 


a high wall to Hades, having seen no evil worthy of death, but 
only having read that one writing of Plato's on the soul. 


30 

One told me of thy fate, Heraclitus, and wrung me to tears, 
and I remembered how often both of us let the sun sink as we 
talked; but thou, methinks, O friend from Halicarnassus, art 


ashes long and long ago; yet thy nightingale-notes live, whereon 
Hades the ravisher of all things shall not lay his hand. 


31 
I hate the cyclic poem, nor do I delight in a road that carries 


many hither and thither; I detest, too, a gadabout charmer, and I 
drink not from the fountain ; I loathe everything popular. 
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XXXII 
SPECIES AETERNITATIS 


PTOLEMAEUS 
O18 re Ovaros eyo wal épdpeposs Gd’ Stray daorpov 
pacteve TruKiwas audidpouous Exas 
Ovkér’ driypato yalns rociv, GdAd trap’ alte 
Zavi Georpedéos wipmwrapas au Spocins. 


XXXII 


THE PASTORAL POETS 


ARTEMIDORUS 
_Beoxodsxal Moicas owopddes woxd: viv 8 dua wacas 
évri pds pdvdpas, évri psas ayéXas. 


XXXIV 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
ERINNA 
"EE drahay yeipov trade ypdppata: Apote Ipopabed, 
évrt cat avOpwrros tly opadroi codlay: 
Tavray yobv éropas ray rapGevov SoTis &ypayev 
ai xavday troréOnn’, is x’ ’Ayabapyis Sra. 


32 
I know that I am mortal and ephemeral ; but when I scan the 
multitudinous circling spirals of the stars, no longer do I touch 
earth with my feet, but sit with Zeus himself, and take my fill of 
the ambrosial food of gods. 
33 
The pastoral Muses, once scattered, now are all a single flock in 
a single fold. 
34 
From subtle hands came this drawing; O Master Prometheus, 
there are even men thine equals in skill; yea, whoso portrayed 
this maiden to the life, had he but added a voice, it were 
Agatharchis complete. 
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XXXV 


ON A RELIEF OF EROS AND ANTEROS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Itavg@ wrayoy "Epwra xataytiov érXac’ “Epawrs 
a Népeous, tof roFov dpuvopéva, 

"Os xe wdby tay epeEer 6 Se Opacds, 6 amply arapBys 
Saxpver mixpav yevodpevos Bedéwv 

"Es 5¢ BaOdy rps xodroy arrérrruceyv’ & péeya Gaia: 
freer tes wrupt wip: Far’ "Epwros “Epos. 


XXXVI 
ON A LOVE BREAKING THE THUNDERBOLT 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘O wtavos Tov wrravov 1 ws ayvuce Kepavvor, 
Secavvs cs xpeioooy wip updos éatey, “Epws. 


XXXVII 


_ ON A LOVE PLOUGHING 
MOSCHUS 


Aapadba Geis cai to-a, Bondar elrero paBdor 
ovAos "Epws, wnpny 8 elye xatwpadiny, 


35 


Nemesis fashioned a winged Love contrary to winged Love, 
warding off bow with bow, that he may be done by as he did ; and, 
bold and fearless before, he sheds tears, having tasted of the bitter 
arrows, and spits thrice into his low-girt bosom. Ah, most 
wonderful ! one will burn fire with fire: Love has set Love aflame. 


36 
Lo, how winged Love breaks the winged thunderbolt, showing 
that he is a fire more mastering than fire. 


37 


Laying down his torch and bow, malicious Love took the rod of 
an ox-driver, and wore a wallet over his shoulder; and coupling 
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Kai evEas radaepyov iro Cuyov abyéva Tavpwv 
éoretpey Anovs abAaxa mrupopopoy, 

Elore 8’ Gvw Bréas ait Ack wifjcoy apovpas, 
py oe Tov Edpowrns Soir in’ Gporpa Bdde. 


XXXVIII 


ON A PAN PIPING 
ARABIUS 
"Hv raya ovplfovros évapyéa Tlavos axovesy, 
wveipa yap o TAdaTHS éyxaTéwste TUITE, 
"AAN’ dpbeov hevyoucay ausyavos daorarov 'Hyw 
arnxtldos npvyOn POdyyov avededia. 


XXXIX 
ON A STATUE OF THE ARMED VENUS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tladnras tav Kufépecay &vorrdoy eevrrev idoica, 
Kumpt, 0érers obras és xplow epyopeia ; 

“H 8 daradov yeXdcaca’ ti poe caxos aytiov alpecy ; 
EL yupvn vind, Wes bray Sida ANGBo ; 


patient-necked bulls under his yoke, sowed the wheat-bearing 
furrow of Demeter; and spoke, looking up, to Zeus himself, ‘ Fill 
thou the corn-lands, lest I put thee, bull of Europa, under my 
plough.’ 


38 


One might surely have clearly heard Pan piping, so did the 
sculptor mingle breath with the form; but in despair at the sight 
of flying, unstaying Echo, he renounced the pipe’s unavailing 
sound. 

39 

Pallas said, seeing Cytherea armed, ‘O Cyprian, wilt thou that 

we go so to judgment?’ and she, laughing softly, ‘ Why should I 


lift a shield in contest? if I conquer when naked, how will it be 
when I take arms?’ 
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XL 
ON THE CNIDIAN VENUS OF PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘A Kumpes ray Kurpey évt Kida elev i8oica: 


ped, hed, rod yupyny eldé pe T1pakcrérns ; 


XLI 
ON A SLEEPING ARIADNE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eleivos, Xaivéas pty ravere tas ’Apiddvas 
Bn wal avabpwony Oncéa SiLopevn. 


XLII 


ON A NIOBE BY PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ex Cots pe Geol retEav ALOow éx 5é ALBor0 
Conv Ipakc:rénns Ewradwy eipydcato. 


XLIII 


ON A PICTURE OF A FAUN 
| AGATHIAS . 
Avropdrws, Latupioxe, Sovak reds Hyov iddre 
) Te Tapaxdivas ovas ayes Kadapuy ; 


40 
The Cyprian said when she saw the Cyprian of Cnidus, ‘Alas! 
where did Praxiteles see me naked ?’ 


4! 
Strangers, touch not the marble Ariadne, lest she even start up 
on the quest of Theseus. 
42 
From life the gods made me a stone; and from stone again 
Praxiteles wrought me into life. 


43 
Untouched, O young Satyr, does thy reed utter a sound, or 
why leaning sideways dost thou put thine ear to the pipe? He 
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“Os Se yeray oiynoer tows 8 dv POéyEaro pdGov 
GAX’ owe Teptr@ris elyero AnGedove 

Ov yap xnpos épuxey’ Exo 8 nomadlero avyny 
Oupdy Srov tpéwas mycridos acyoriy. 


XLIV 
ON THE HEIFER OF MYRON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ded od Mipwv wrdocas obk EfOacas, dd\dA cé yadxds 
Tply puyny Bartew EpOace wrnyvipevos. 


XLV 
ON A SLEEPING SATYR 
PLATO 
Tov Sdrupov ArcSwpos exolyicer, ove éropevcer: 
hy vues, éyepetss Apyupos varvoy exec. 


XLVI 
ON THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Kai xpavaas BaBvrevos éridpopov ppace retyos 
kat tov én’ ’AdX\dheip Zava xatnvyacdpny, 
Kadzrov 1’ aiwpnua, cal "Herloto corooaoy, 
xal péyay aiteway trupapidey Kdéuatov, 


laughs in silence; yet haply had he spoken a word, but was held 
in forgetfulness by delight; for the wax did not hinder, but of 
his own will he welcomed silence, with his whole mind turned 
intent on the pipe. 


44 
Ah thou wert not quick enough, Myron, in thy casting; but 
the bronze set before thou hadst cast in the soul. 


45 | 
This Satyr Diodorus engraved not, but laid to rest ; your touch 
will wake him ; the silver is asleep. 


46 
My eyes have looked on the cliff-like wall of Babylon that chariots 
can run upon, and on the Zeus by the Alpheus, and the high-hung 
gardens, and the giant statue of the Sun, and the vast toil of the 
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Mvapd te Mavoadoto TreAw@pioyv GAN’ br’ éceifov 
"Aprépusdos velo dyps Oéovra Sopov 

Keiva pev nuavpwo’ dde, xnvide voodu ’'OXvptrov 
“Adtos ovdév ew toloy érnuydcato. 


XLVIT 
THE LIMIT OF ART 
PARRHASIUS 
Ei xal dmiora Kdvoves Aéyw Tade” Gp yap Hon 
Téxyns etipioba tTéppara THdde cadt 
Xespos Ud’ hperépns' avumépBAnros 6 wéewnyev 
ovpos’ aumpnroy 5 ovdéy eyevto Bporots. 


towering pyramids and the huge monument of Mausolus; but 
when I saw the House of Artemis soaring into the clouds, it 
dimmed those others, and lo! except in heaven have the Sun’s 
eyes never looked on its like. 


47 


This I say even though they who hear believe not; for I affirm 
that the clear limits of this. art have been: found under’ my hand, 
and the mark is fixed fast that cannot be. exceeded, though. nothing 
mortal i 18 faultless. 


V 
RELIGION 


I 


WORSHIP IN SPRING (1) 
THEAETETUS SCHOLASTICUS 


"Hy cadr\cwérydop én’ ebxdproes Aoyelass 
Anion dx poddww avOodopel cadvxey, 
"Hén éx’ depepoverary iooluytey xuraplocey 
povooparns téerTiE OéXyes dpuaddodéryp, 
Kal ¢:dorats rd yeion Sopous revEaca yeusdev- 
geyova wydoxvross Eetvodoxe’d Jaddposs, 
"Tarveses 5¢ Oddacca gudolepuporo yadywns 
phopoposs weross clive wewrapévns, - 
Ove drt rpupvalores catarylfovea xopipSoss, 
ovx él pnypiver adpoy épevyopern’ 
Navurinre, wovtopédovts cat oppodorips Upsn re 
revOldos 4 tplydns avOepoeccay truv, - 
“H cedpoy avdjevta wapal Swpoics rupmcas 
&tpopos 'loviov réppa Oaraccorope. 


Now at her fruitful birth-tide the fair green field flowers out in 
blowing roses ; now on the boughs of the colonnaded cypresses the 
cicala, mad with music, lulls the binder of sheaves ; and the careful 
mother-swallow, having fashioned houses under the eaves, gives 
lodging to her brood in the mud-plastered cells: and the sea 
slumbers, with zephyr-wooing calm spread clear over the broad 
ship-tracks, not breaking in squalls on the stern-posts, not vomiting 
foam upon the beaches. O sailor, burn by the altars the glittering 
round of a mullet or a cuttle-fish, or a vocal scarus, to Priapus, 
ruler of ocean and giver of anchorage; and so go fearlessly on thy 
seafaring to the bounds of the Ionian sea. 

194 
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II 


WORSHIP IN SPRING (2) 
AGATHIAS 
Evdia pev wovros wroppuperat’ ov yap anrns 
xvpata Nevxalves dpixl yapaccopeva, 
Ovxérse 8¢ omirAddeccs trepixracbeica Odracca 
éwradsy avronros mpos Babes eioa@yeras: 
Oi Sédupos wveiovery, earetputes 5é yersdov 
xapghect xodAnTroy wntapévn Odrapor. 
@dpces vauririns éurreipape, Kav wapda Ywptiw 
cay wapd Yccedsxhy wovrotropys Kpoxadnv* 
Modvoy évoppitao wrapai Bepotce Upsrrov 
) axapoyv ) Baxas pre£oy épevOopevous. 


Ill 
ZEUS OF THE FAIR WIND 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Ovpioy cx rpvpuns Tes OOnynTiipa Kadeiro 
Ziva Kata wporovey tarioy éxmetacas’ 

Ely’ drt Kuavéas Sivas Spopos, évOa Mocedav 
xdprrvdoy eilioces Kia Tapa yauaboss, 


Ocean lies purple in calm; for no gale whitens the fretted 
waves with its ruffling breath, and no longer is the sea shattered 
round the rocks and sucked back again down towards the deep. 
West winds breathe, and the swallow twitters over the straw-glued 
chamber that she has built. Be of good cheer, O skilled in 
seafaring, whether thou sail to the Syrtis or the Sicilian shingle: 
only by the altars of Priapus of the Anchorage burn a scarus or 
ruddy wrasse. ; 


Let one call from the stern on Zeus of the Fair Wind for guide 
on his road, shaking out sail against the forestays; whether he runs 
to the Dark Eddies, where Poseidon rolls his curling wave along the 
sands, or whether he searches the homeward passage down the 
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THE SACRED CITY 
MACEDONIUS 
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Vv 
HERMES OF THE WAYS 
__ , AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
TS’ do rip dpnevbov i ir’ dpravoyres, odiTas, 
yuta Tap "Eppelg [4K pov. 6800 Purane, 
Aegean sea-plain, let him lay honey-cakes by this image, and so go 


his way; here Philon, son of Antipater, set up the ever-gracious 
Bod for pledge of fair and fortunate voyaging. 


4: 

. Beneath flowering. fmolus, by the stream of Maconian Hermus, 
am I, Sardis, capital: city of: the Lydians. I was the first who bore 
witness for Zeus ; for I would-not betray the hidden child of our 
Rhea.’ I- too was nurse. of. Bromius,. and saw him amid the 
thunder-flash shining. with broader radiance; and first on our 
slopes the golden-haired god pressed the harvest of, wine ‘out of 
the breasts of the grape. All grare has been given me, and many 
a time has many an age found me envied by the papinest cities. 


- § 
“Go: and rest your limbs here for a little under the juniper, O 
wayfarers, by Hermes, Guardian of the Way, not in crowds, but 
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wlBak ebynoes yuroBaph xdparoy, 
“Evdcoy 52 duyovres crrwpivod xuvos da Oya, 
os Oéuss, “Eppelny eivodsov riere. 
VI - 
SACRED NURSERIES OF YOUTH 
. NICIAS 
Eivoolgudrov Spos KudAgvioy ald rNedoyyas 
79d garnk’ épatod yupvaciou pedéwv 
‘Eppijs, & me raises audpaxoy 78 bdxwOov 
worndKt, Kat Oarepovs Ojxav lwy otepdvous. 


VII 


PAN OF THE SEA-CLIFF 
ARCHIAS 
Tlavd pe rovd’ iepis ert Atoaddos, abyraXirny 
lava, roy evoppowv Hd’ Epopoy Atpévory, 
Oi ypsrfes Cevro: pédw 8’ eye dAXoTE KUpToLS 
ddrore 5 aiytadod rovde carynvoBonrots’ 
"ANAS wapdrrre, Ecive, céOev 8 eyw obvexa ravrns 
evrrotns wéuyw mponiv Saiabe voroy. 


those of you whose knees are tired with heavy toil and thirst, after 
traversing a long road; for there a breeze and a shady seat and 
the fountain under the rock will lull your toil-wearied limbs; and 
having so escaped the midday. breath of the autumnal dogstar, 
pay his due honour to Hermes of the Ways. 
6 

I who inherit the tossing mountain-forests of steep Cyllene, 
stand here guarding the pleasant playing fields, Hermes, to whom 
arith often offer marjoram and hyacinths and fresh garlands of 
violets. 


Me, Pan, the fishermen’ placed upon thig holy cliff, Pan of the 
seashore, the watcher‘here over the fair anchorages of the harbour ; 
and I take care now of the baskets and again of the trawlers off 
this shore. Sail by, O stranger, and in requital of this good 
service of theirs I will send behind thee a gentle south wind. 
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Vili 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 


| ARCHIAS 
Bases idein 6 Lpigwes dravpadinita vaio 
xP, Bb ives vécou dvarrswipas, 
Pofer, Exove, cléy cev ipnpalger én’ axvas 
fiecuay poyepise vites ix OuBedov- 
“AAN fy Tes yporeés pe BoySsor 4 xadapevrys 
govijey, sree: lepas ofvrepor 
Acioce nai 1a Obovra caf Sbarox § yap az’ pyar 
Saipoves, ob popdas yracrér Exovas turer. 
Ix 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE CHASE 
SATYRUS 
Efre ov 7 épvecpocroy trip xadayida wadivas 
is SpecBarkes, ere Nayoxrovées, 
Tldva xdde xvv) Tay Xaciov wodds yma paives, 
curberty axhsvéer Ildy dvdye: caddper. 
x 
THE HUNTER GOD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Evdypes XayoOnpa, nal ef wereesva Stbxey 
iEeurne fixecs rou! irs Ssacov Epos, 
8 
Small to see am I Priapus who inhabit this spit of shore opposite 
the Bithynian island, sharp-headed, footless, such an one as upon 
lonely beaches might be carved by the sons of toiling fishermen. 
But if any basket-fisher or angler call me to succour, I rush fleeter 


than the blast: I espy even the creatures that run under water: for 
truly the form of godhead is known from deeds, not from shape. 


9 
Whether thou goest on the hill with lime smeared over thy 
fowler’s reed, or whether thou killest hares, call on Pan; Pan 
shows the dog the prints of the furry foot, Pan raises the stiff- 
jointed lime-twigs. 
10 


Fair fall thy chase, O hunter of hares, and thou fowler who 
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Kaye rév ddnepov awd xpnuvoio Boacoy 
Tlévar cuvaypeves xa) xvol nad Kaddpors. 


XI 
FORTUNA PARVULORUM 
PERSES 
Kaye roy dy opcxpots odbyow Gedy hv drstBooons 
eixalpas, TevEn pt) peyddeo 82 yrlyou 
‘Os & ye Squorépey Sivaras Oeds dvipt wevéiaty 
Swpeicbas, TovTwy xupsos eius Teyor. 


XII 
THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS 
ADDAEUS 
“Hy wapigs fpwa, Pidromprypey 8 Kadeiras, 
awpéobe IloriSains xelpevoy dy tpi0de, 
Eisety oloy én’ Epo dyes wodas: evOvs éxeivos 


etpyoe avy cot wpyEtos evxoriny. 


XIII 
SAVED BY FAITH 
LRONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Thy pexpyy pe Xéyovet, cat ovx loa rovromopevioais 
vavol Siidivesy dtpopoy evrdolyp, 


comest pursuing the winged people beneath this double hill; and 
cry thou to me, Pan, the guardian of the wood from my cliff; I 
join the chase with both dogs and reeds. 


It 


Even me the little god of small things if thou call upon in due 
season thou shalt find; but ask not for great things; since what- 
soever a god of the commons can give to a labouring man, of this 
I, Tycho, have control. 


12 

If thou pass by the hero (and he is called Philopregmon) who 
lies by the cross-roads in front of Potidaea, tell him to what work 
thou est thy feet ; straightway will he, being by thee, make thy 
business easy. 


13 
They call me the little one, and say I cannot go straight and 
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Ov« drognpus 8 eye: Bpayd pev cxddosy adrA0 Oardccy 
way leov: ov pétpeoy % xplots GAARA THYNS. . 

“Eore wydadios érépy whéov: GAXo yap GdAg 
Oapaos: éym 8 elny Salyoas calopern. 


xTV- 
bias, SERVICE OF GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN . 
Ta» Asos dpdploronrov pe Xers8ova, Tip eri Bepois 
ortvdey dbavdreov ypijiv érurrapeyny, 
Ebrexvov, dorovdyntov, eyes rdepos: ov yap apaupas 
Salpoves *jperépny éBderow evoeBinv. 


XV 
BEATI MUNDO. CORDE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


“Ayvoy xpq vnoto OvebBeos évras iévra 
, €ppevat dryveln 8 8’ gers — Sora. 


fearless on a prosperous voyage like shi that sail out to sea; and 
I-deny it not; Iam a little boat, but to the sea all is A : fortune, 
not size, makes‘ the difference. Let another have advantage 
in rudders ; for some put theit confidence in this ‘and some in that, 
but may my salvation be of God. 


14 


Me Chelidon, priestess of Zeus, an aged woman: well-skilled 
to make libation on the altars of the immortals,’ happy in my 
children, free from grief, the tomb holds ; for with no spadow in 
ee eyes the gods saw my piety. 


15 
He who enters the incense-filled temple must be holy ; and 
holiness is to have a pure mind. 
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XVI 


THE WATER OF PURITY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Ayvas yeipas éxywv nal voby cal yAa@tray adyOF 
eloiOe ut) NouTpots GAAA vow KaDapos 
‘Apret yap & ocioss pavis dares, dvdpa 5¢ daddov 
obS dy o 1as Novoas yevpacey 'Oxeavds. 


XVII 
THE GREAT MYSTERIES 
CRIN AGORAS | 


Ei xat cot dpaios ded Bios, ovde Oénaccay 
eras yepoaias t’ ova drarnaas edovs, 
“Epwns Keeporins driBnpevat, Sop’ dv exelvas 
Anpntpos peydrXas vixras [ns iepar, 
Tay dro nny Swot axndéa, xedr’ dv ixenar 
és mAeover, Ebecs Oupov dhadporepoy. 


16 


With hallowed hands, with true mind and tongue, enter in, 
pure not by baths but in spirit; for the holy a sprinkling of water 
suffices ; but a wicked man the whole ocean cannot wash in its 
floods. : 

J], 

Though thy life be fixed in one seat, and thou sailest not the 
sea nor treadest the roads on dry land, yet by all means go to 
Attica that thou mayest see those great nights of the worship of 
Demeter ; whereby thou shalt possess thy soul without care among 
the living,. and lighter when thou must go to the place that 
awaiteth all. 


VI 
NATURE 


I 
THE GARDEN GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

M7 pe Tov dx A:Bdvoto Néye, Edve, Tov Gidoxedpeoy 

repropevov vuylocs niOéev ddposs 
Basds dye vindns awd yelrovos dypoerns 

poivoy érorpivey épya puroccadins, 
"EvOev an’ evxdprov pe didns gore way adwis 

téacapes ‘Opdey dx mistpeov orépavot. 


II 
PAN’S PIPING 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

“Eprrves [lay Xapoiosy opetBara yeiheot podaay, 

curves Trotpevi Tepwopevos Sovaxs, 
Evxcerade cvpvyys yéwv pros, dx 52 cvvedod 

Krafe xarOuvey piparos dppoviny 
"Api 5é coi, puvOpoio xata xpérov, EvOeoy tyvos 

pnoccicbo Nuppas taicde pedvdpidory. 


I 

Call me not him who comes from Libanus, O stranger, who 
delights in the talk of young men love-making by night; I am 
small and a rustic, born of a neighbour-nymph, and all my business 
is the delver’s labour; whence four garlands at the hands of the 
four Seasons crown me from the beloved fruitful garden. 


2 
Breathe music, O Pan that goest on the mountains, with thy 
sweet lips, breathe delight into thy pastoral reed, pouring song 
from the musical pipe, and make the melody sound in tune with 
the choral words; and about thee to the pulse of the rhythm let 
the inspired feet of these water-nymphs keep falling free. 
208 
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HIT 


THE HIDDEN SPRING 
-LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
M2) av ye wotovdpoto wreplardeov idvos cde 
TouUTo xapadpalns Oepyoy, odira, wins, 
"AAAS poroy padre turOoy drip Sayad7Borov dxpav 
xeioé ye Tap Kelvg wotpevia tlrvi 
Evpyoes xedaputoy evapyyou Sia rétpns 
vipa Bopetains yuypdrepoy vidddos. 


IV 
THE MEADOW AT NOON 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tade cara xXoepoio pipels Aetwavos, odira, 
dyravaoy poyepod padOaxad yvia xorov, 

*Hiyl ce xat Zepvporo rivaccopévyn tritvs aiipass 
Oér£e, rerrivyer cicaloyra péndos, 

Xe rotphy ev Specor pecapPpiwov ayyoh: mayas 
ouplcdwy Aaclas Oduye bro wardvou' 

Kavpar’ drrwptvoio duyay xuvis alios apelypecs 
avptoy’ ev Tobe col Hlavl Adyorrs wiOod. 


3 


Drink not here, traveller, from this warm pool in the brook, full 
of mud stirred by the sheep at pasture; but going a very little 
way over the ridge where the heifers are grazing, there by yonder 
pastoral stone-pine thou wilt find bubbling through the fountained 
rock a spring colder than northern snow. 


4 


Here fling thyself down on the grassy meadow, O traveller, and 
rest thy relaxed limbs from painful weariness ; since here also, as 
thou listenest to the cicalas’ tune, the stone-pine trembling in the 
wafts of west wind will lull thee, and the shepherd on the moun- 
tains piping at noon nigh the spring under a copse of leafy plane: 
so escaping the ardours of the autumnal dogstar thou wilt cross 
the height to-morrow ; trust this good counsel that Pan gives thee. 
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Vv 
BENEATH THE PINE 
PLATO 

‘Tixopov rapa rdvde xabifeo povijeccay 

dpiccovcay weveny xrdvas twd Zeddposs, 
Kail cos xayrdLovew pois rapa vduacs cvpryt 

Oeryopévey dte: Oya xata Breddpov. . 

on, ) 
WOOD-MUSIC . 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

“Epxeo nal car’ éuav ev wirvy, & ro pedsexpoy 

Tpos pAdaxovs Hyet.xexdspéva Lepupovs- 
"Hyide ad xpovyicpa peductayts, evOa pedicdeoy 

95dv epnpatos Srrvoy dyw xaddpots. 

VII 
THE PLANE-TREE ON HYMETTUS 

| HERMOCREON 
"Ifev bro oxcepdy wAdTtavoy, Eéve, rdvde wapépreoy 

ds dwradp Zépupos mrvevpare pudda Sovei, 
"EvOa pe Niwaydpas xdvurov elaato Maddog “Eppay 

a@ypov kaproréceu propa kai eredvoy. 


5 
Sit down by this high-foliaged voiceful pine that rustles her 
branches beneath the western breezes, and beside my chattering 
waters Pan’s pipe shall bring drowsiness down on thy enchanted 
eyelids. 
6 
Come and sit under my stone-pine that murmurs so honey-sweet 
as it bends to the soft western breeze; and lo this honey-dropping 
fountain, where I bring sweet sleep playing on my lonely reeds.: 


7 

Sit down, stranger, as thou passest by, under this shady plane, 

whoge leaves flutter in the soft breath of the west wind, where 

Nicagoras consecrated me, the renowned Hermes san of Maia, 
protector of his orchard-close and cattle.. 
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VIII 
THE GARDEN OF PAN 
ae PLATO a! he . 

Luydrw Adocov Apuddwv Aémas, of rt’ amo wétpas 

xpouvol, Kat Any TovAupuyys ToKddov, 
.Avros éred cdpuyys pericdera: evxerddp Tay 

inypov tels Cevetay yeidos vrép xaddpor, 
Ai 3¢ wépiE Oarepoict yopoy trociv dorncayto 

“TSprades Nvphar, Nvudac ‘Apadpudies. 


IX 


THE. FOUNTAIN OF LOVE 
MARIANUS: 
Ta8’ iro tas TAaTAavoUs aTadm TeTpUpEevos Drrvp 
eddev “Epws, Nuudats Naprdda wapbépevos: 
Nuyda 8 GdrryAgoe ri pédAropev ; alBe Se Torre 
oBiocaper, elzrov, 0 omod mip xpadins peporrev. 
Aapmas 8 ws éprefe xai ddara, Oeppov éxetber 
Nuyda ’Epmriades Noutpoxoedaw dup. 


8 
_ Let the shaggy cliff of the Dryads be silent, and the Springs 
welling from the rock, and the many-mingled bleating of .the 
ewes ; for Pan himself makes music on his melodious pipe, running 
his supple lip over the joined reeds ; and around him stand up to 
dance -with glad feet the water-nymphs and the nymphs of the 
oakwood. 


9 


Here beneath the sintietrees: overborne by soft. sleep, . Love 
slumbered, giving his torch to the N ymphs’ keeping ; ; and the 
Nymphs said one to another, ‘ Why do we delay? and would that , 
with this we might have quenched the fire in the heart of mortals.’ 
But now, the torch having kindled even the waters, the amorous 
Nymphs pour hot water thence into the bathing pool. 
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x 
ON THE LAWN 
COMETAS 
lay pire, wyerida pipve rests éri yeiheas cipar, 
"Hye yap dyes roied’ dvi Oethowédors. 


XI 
THE SINGING STONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tow pe \LGoy pépvyco Tov yyyerTa wapépwey 
Necaign- Sre yap ripot éresyodopues 
"Adxaboos, Tore DoiBos éwespadoy ipe Sopaioy 
aa, Aveepeiqn dvOépevos xiOdpyp, 
"EvOer eye Aupdowdes: wroxpobcas Sé pe Newry 
Xeppads, Tod xopwou paptupigy xopscas. 
XII 
THE WOODLAND WELL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
*"Advacy Kabapnpy pe wapepyopéveroty oditass 
wayyy appre yecrovéovcs vary, 
Tldyry 3 d wrXardvoes cai ypepoOddrdeos Sagvats 
doreppat, oxtepiy Yuyopery Kucinr 
10 


Dear Pan, abide here, drawing the pipe over thy lips, for thou 
wilt find Echo on these sunny greens. 


Remember me the singing stone, thou who passest peng Miager-enl 
for when Alcathous was building his bastions, then 

on his shoulder a stone for the house, and laid down on me his 
Delphic harp; thenceforth I am lyre-voiced: strike me lightly 
with a little pebble, and carry away witness of my boast. 


iz 
I the everflowing Clear Fount gush forth for by-passing way- 
farers from the neighbouring dell ; and on every side I am bordered 
well with planes and soft-bloomed laurels, and make coolness and 
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Tobvera py pe Oépevs rrapapelBeo Sipay ddadeov 
dwravoov wap’ éuol Kal xdmroy jovyin. 


XIII 


ASLEEP IN THE WOOD 
THEOCRITUS 

Eddecs duddootpare wid, Addy:, cdua xexpaxds 

dumravov oradixes 8 dprimayeis av’ Spr’ 
"Aypeves S¢ rd Tay xal 6 roy xpoxdevra Ipinzos 

xuocoy ed’ ipeptes xpath xaSamrropevos 
"Avrpoy gow oreixovres Guoppobos adrAd TY Hedye, 

debye, nefels brvov cOpa xatetBopevoy. 


XIV 


THE ORCHARD-CORNER 
ANYTE 
“Epuas 7g0’ Erraxa wrap’ Spyaroy nvepoevta 
dy Tptodois, words éyyvOer aiovos, 
"Avdpdos xexpnoow &yov duwavasy odoio 


puypoy 8’ dypaés xpava bSap mpoyéet. 


shade to lie in. Therefore pass me not by in summer; rest by me 
in quiet, ridding thee of thirst and weariness. 


13 
Thou sleepest on the. leaf-strewn floor, Daphnis, resting .thy 
weary body ; and the hunting-stakes are freshly set on the hills ; 
and Pan pursues thee, and Priapus who binds the yellow-flowering 
ivy on his lovely head, passing side by side into the cave; but flee 
thou, flee, shaking off the dropping drowsiness of slumber. 


14 


I, Hermes, stand here by the windy orchard in the cross-ways 
nigh the grey sea-shore, giving rest on the way to. wearied men; 
and the fountain wells forth cold stainless water. a 
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xv" 
PASTORAL SOLITUDE 
SATYRUS 
Tlotpevlay dyhwocos ay’ dpydda pédweras Ayo 
avriOpoux wravois totepopevor Sra. 


' XVI 


TO A-BLACKBIRD SINGING 
MARCUS' ARGENTARIUS 

Mnycérs viv psvipile wapa Spul, junkérs eves — 

xdeovos ew’ axpordrou, kocoude, cexdspevos* 
"ExOpov cos rode SévSpow éretyeo 5’ GyuneNos EvOa 

dvré\XAe yNaunéy oicnws ex wevdder 
Keivns rapaov épeccoy ert xdddov api 7’ éxeivyn 

pédare, Nuyuy mpoxéwy ex otopatay xédadov: 
Apis yap én’ opviecar épes Tov dvdpatoy ifop, 

a 5¢ Borpuy orépyes 5 dpvorodrous Bpducos. 


XVII . 
UNDER THE OAK 
ANTIPHILUS - 
Kraves amrnaptas tavans Spvos, etoxcop typos 
avdpaoty axpntoy xaitpa guNaccopévoss, 


| = 4 og 

Tongueless Echo along this pastoral slope makes answering 
music to the birds with repeating voice. 

| 16. a a so 
‘No longer now warble on the oak, no longer sing, O blackbird, 
ditting on the topmost spray; this tree is thine enemy ; hasten 
where the vine rises in clustering shade of silvered leaves; on her 
bough rest the sole of thy foot, around her sing and pour the 
shrill music of thy mouth; for the oak catries mistletoe baleful 
to birds, but she the grape-cluster; and the Wine-god cherishes 
singers. 
a Sy 17 
. Lofty-hung boughs of the tall oak, a shadowy height over men: 
hat abs shelter from the fierce heat, fairfoliceed closes tenes: 
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Evréranos, xepapeov oreyaverepot, oixia parray, 
otxla rerrbyewy, evdv0s axpéuoves, 
Kiye rov iperépasoiy GroxhiwvOévra xbpacow 


prcac? axrivesy jediou duydbda. 
XVIII 
THE RELEASE OF THE OX 
ADDAEUS 


Ab\axt nal yipe retpupévoy epyativny Roby 
“Arxov ov doviny iyyaye pos xorrida, 

Aidea Gels Epyav o 5é rrov Babéy evi rroly 
puxnOpois aporpou téprer’ érevOeply. 


XIX 


THE SWALLOW AND THE GRASSHOPPER 
EUENUS 

"ArOi copa pedtOperrre, Addos AdAov dprrdtaca 
rérriy’ arrow Saira dépers téxeoty 

Toy XdXoy a Aadoecaa, Tov ebrrepoy a Trepoecca, 
roy Eévoy a Eeiva, tov Oepsvov Oepivd, 

Kovy) rayos piers ; ob yap Jésus ovde Sixasoy 
ArveH ipvorodrovs vpvowonXos oTdpacey. 


than tiles, houses of wood-pigeons, houses of crickets, O noontide 
branches, protect me likewise who lie beneath your tresses, fleeing 
from the sun’s rays. . 

18 


The labouring ox, outworn with old age and labour of the 
furrow, Alcon did not lead to the butchering knife, reverencing it 
for its works; and loose in the deep meadow grass it rejoices 
with lowings over freedom from the plough. 


19 
Attic maid, honey-fed, chatterer, snatchest thou and bearest 
the chattering cricket for feast to thy unfledged young, thou 
chatterer the chatterer, thou winged the winged, thou summer 
guest the summer guest, and wilt not quickly cast it loose? for 
it is not right nor just that singers should perish by singers’ 
mouths, | 

0] 
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XX 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE CICALA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tiwre pe roy didépnpor avaidéi wotpéves @ypy 
rérreya Spocepév Edixer’ an’ dxpepoven, 
Ta» Nupdlev rapodirsy andova xijpatt peooe 
ovdpect nai axsepais Eovba Nadevvra vawass ; 
"Hide cal xiyrgy cal cocavgoy, nvide Toccous 
: a . ; ing dow ayas ® ins? . 
Kapwie Sehqrijpas édeiv Olpes- S\vt’ éxelvous- 
$idrav cal yroepizs Tis POov0s eati Epocey ; 


-XXI 
THE LAMENT OF THE SWALLOW 
PAMPHILUS 


Téixre wavepépios, Tlavdtior xdppope caipa, 
pupopiva xedadeis tpavha bia cropares ; 

"H roe wapOevias woos ixero tay Tos Gwyupa 
Opalxios Types aiva Aigadpeves ; 


20 

"Wl Sis hil th tn th bi 
haunting cricket from the dewy sprays, me the roadside nightingale 
of.the Nymphs, who at midday talk shrilly in the hills and the 
shady dells? Lo, here is the thrush and the bjackbird, lo here 
such flocks of starlings, plunderers of the cornfield’s riches ; it is 
allowed to seize the ravagers of your fruits; destroy them; why 
grudge me my leaves and fresh dew? 


Why all day long, hapless maiden daughter of Pandion, soundest 
thou wailingly through thy twittering mouth? has longmg come 
on thee for thy maidenhead, that Tereas of Thrace ravished from 
thee by dreadful violence? 
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XXII 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE NYMPHS 
MYRINUS 
Ovpaors o copirnys, o TA vupdind pra vopevoy, 
Ouposs 0 cupifov Taves too Sdovaxe 
"Evd:os olvorrarns oxcepdy tard rav airuy eddes, 
gpoupe? & avros éXa@v roluvia Baxrpov “Epas. 


XXII 


THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (1) 
MNASALCAS 
LTrepev adippdyrovo wapa xOapahay Ova awovrov 
Sepebpevos TEMEVOS Kimpibos EivaMlas — 
Kpdvay 7’ aiyelpotos xardonioy, &s aro vaya 
EovGal advacovrat yelNecty adxvoves. 


XXIV 


THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (2) 
ANYTE 
Kvmptdos obras o yapos, eet didov Erdeto THvg 
aiéy an’ nreipou Napmrpoy opiy wédayos , 
"Odpa dirov vairyas rerXH WrdOV’ aud) Se wovros 
Setpaives, Nerapdy Sepxopuevos Eoavor, 


Thyrsis the reveller, the shepherd of the Nymphs’ sheep, Thyrsis 
who pipes on the reed like Pan, having drunk at noon, sleeps 
under the shady pine, and Love himself bas taken = crook and 
watches the flocks. 

23 

Let us stand by the low shore of the spray-scattering deep, 
looking on the precinct of Cypris of the Sea, and the fountain 
overshadowed with poplars, from which the shrill _kingfishers 
draw water with their bills. ; 

24 

This is the Cyprian’s ground, since it was her pleasure ever 
to look from land on the shining sea, that she may give fulfilment 
of their voyage to sailors; and around the deep trembles, gazing 
on her bright image. 
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XXV 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Moxér: Setpalvovres adeyyéa vucros oplyAqy 
eis ue Oapoadéos wroere wovTowdpot. 
_Tldow adrwopévos ty\avyéa Sadov avawrre, 
Tav Ack\y Tada pynoocuvny Kaydarep. 
XXVI 
SPRING ON THE COAST (1) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘O woos dpatos: cal yap Nadayedoa yedsdov 
iin péuBronev ye yapies Zépupos, 
Aespoves 5 avbeics, ceciynxev 5¢ Oddacca 
cUpact cat tTpnyet wvevpats Spaccopévn. 
*Ayxupas avédoto wat éxAvoato yvata, 
vautinre, cat Whoots wacay édels oOorny 
Tavd® o Ipiros éyav erirédXopas o Neperviras, 
avOped’, os wWAm@os wWacay én’ éurropiny. 
XXVII 
SPRING ON THE COAST (2) 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
’"Axpatos pobly ynt Spopuos, ovdé OdrXaoca 
woppupet Tpopepy Ppixi yapacaopévn, 
25 
No longer dreading the rayless night-mist, sail towards me 


confidently, O seafarers ; for all wanderers I light my far-shining 
torch, memorial of the labours of the Asclepiadae. 


26 
Now is the season of sailing ; for already the chattering swallow 
is come and the pleasant West wind; the meadows flower, and the 
sea, tossed up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence. 
: Weigh thine anchors and unloose thine hawsers,O mariner, and 
sail with all thy canvas set: this I Priapus of the harbour bid 
thee, O man, that thou mayest sail forth to all thy trafficking. 


27 
Now is the season for a ship to run through the gurgling water, 
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"Hdy 82 wadooes pev iradpoda yupa yedsdav 
oixla, Nemever 5’ d8pa yedrg rérada’ 
Tobvera pnpvcacbe did 8poya welcpara, vaitas, 
Exxere 5 dryxvpas pordbdas ex Aspévon, 
Aaidea 8 evidéa mporovitere: rav00’ o Ipinwes 

Dupsv evoppitas trais évére Bpopulov. 


XXVIII 


GREEN SUMMER 
NICAENETUS 


Ovn €0ér0, DidoOnpe, cata wrodsy, GAN’ err’ apovpns 
Saivucbas, Zepvpou wvevpars Teprropevos: 

"Apxe? pos xoirn pev 1rd wWAeupHoe Yapevva, 

_ Spyus yap wpopdrou Séuviov evdarins, 

Kat Avyos apyaiov Kapay orégos: adr hepéobw 
olvos xal Moveéwy 4) yapieroa Avpn, 

Oupijpes wlvovres Saas Aves evadéa vopny 
péXrrwpev, vncou Sector sperépns. 


and no longer does the sea gloom, fretted with gusty squalls, and 
now the swallow plasters her round houses under the rafters, and 
the soft leafage laughs in the meadows. Therefore wind up your 
soaked cables, O sailors, and weigh your sunken anchors from the 
harbours, and stretch the forestays to carry your well-woven sails. 
This I the son of Bromius bid you, Priapus of the anchorage. 


I do not wish to feast down in the city, Philotherus, but in the 
country, delighting myself with the breath of the West wind ; 
sufficient couch for me is a strewing of boughs under my side, for 
at hand is a bed of native willow and osier, the ancient garland of 
the Carians; then let wine be brought, and the delightful lyre of 
the Muses, that drinking at our will we may sing the renowned 
bride of Zeus, lady of our island. 
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xxix 
PALACE GARDENS 


ARABIUS 
Kai Torrey TAnGe yaireves cuppecwrsy, 
Teprva 5é pos yaigs te cai €£ ados GA0Gey DAos 
cal ypewes opeyes Supa cai ayperopes, 
Tous 3 dy cpoi pipvevras § oprdae Tis éabuv 
4} yuce wepOpjew $0eype wapyyopées. 


29 

rag th gg al ca adh hee eh 
and the joyousness of the bordering sea; and fisherman and 
farmer from different sides stretch forth to me the pleasant gifts 
of sea and land : and them who abide in me either a bard singing 
oc the sweet cry of the ferrymen lulls to rest. 





VII 
THE FAMILY 


I 
THE HOUSE OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
MACEDONIUS 
EvoeBin to wéXaOpov aro rpwtoto Oepeirov 
axps cal innrovs ityayev eis dppgous, 
Ov yap an’ addortpiav Kreavev Anlorops yahxw 
5ABov aorrilov revEe Maxndoreos, 
Ovde Astrepynrys xevew Kai axepdéi pox Ow 
Kradce Sixasordrov picOod areuSopevos: 
‘Os 5¢ rover duravpa duAdocerat avipt dixaly, 
woe xai evocSéwy Epya pévos peporrey. 


If 


THE GIRL’S CUP 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Xeiros 'Avcanresa To ypvaeor eis ewe Téyyes 
GNA Tapacxoluny cal ropa vuppld<op. 


Piety has raised this house from the first foundation even to the 
lofty roof ; for Macedonius fashioned not his wealth by heaping up 
from the possessions of others with plundering sword, nor any 
poor man here wept over his vain and profitless toil, being robbed 
of his most just hire ; and as rest from labour is kept inviolate by 
the esas man, so let the works of pious mortals endure. 

; ; 

Aniceteia wets her golden lip in me; may I give her also the 
draught of bridal. 

215 
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Ill 


THE FLOWER UNBLOWN 


PHILODEMUS 


Otwe cos cadvceyv yupvor Oépos, ovde peralves 
Borpus o rapbevious wpwToBoday xapiras, 

"AXN’ 795 God rok véos Onryouow “Eperes, 
Avordicn, cat wip Toperas éyxpuquop. 

Devyopey Suciperes, fas Bédos ovx éxl veupy,: 
padyris eye peyaddys abtixa wupxains. 


IV 


A ROSE IN WINTER 


CRINAGORAS 


Elapos fvOer pev To wpiv poda, viv 5 évi pico 
_ xelpars wopduptas doxdcapey xaducas 
Lg éwipecdncavra yeveOMy dopeva 775e 
not, vupdidiler aocotaty Neyéwr 
KalXiorns orepOivas dirt xpordposes yuvasxes 
Action f pspvery npiwov Héd«ov. 


3 


Not yet is‘ thy summer unfolded from the bud, nor does the 
purple come upon thy grape-cluster that puts out the first shoots of 
its maiden graces ; but already the young Loves are whetting their 
fleet arrows, Lysidice, and the hidden fire is smouldering. Flee 
we, wretched lovers, ere yet the shaft is on the string ; I prophesy 
a mighty conflagration soon. 

4 


Roses ere now - bloomed in spring, but now in midwinter we 
have opened our crimson cups, smiling in delight on this thy 
birthday morning, that brings thee full nigh the bridal bed : better 
-for as to:be wreathed on the brows of so fair a wife than wait for 


the spring sun. 
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Vv 
GOODBYE .TO CHILDHOOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tipapéra xpd ydpotwo ra TUpTava THY T épareyny 

odaipay, Tov Te xopas puTOpa Kexpipador, 
Tds re xopas, Atpydrs, xopg Kopa, ds emcernés, 

dvOero, cat td copay evSvpar’ ’Aprépusds. 
Aarga, Td 52 watdos brrép yépa Tspaperelas 

Onxapéva cwloss Tay ociavy coles. 


VI 


THE SCHOOLBOY 
EUPHORION 
Ilpwras owmor’ éreke xadas Evdofos é0elpas 
bolBe wadeinv oracev ayrathy 
’Avti 82 of wroxapidos, ‘ExnBore, xados érrein 
eyapvidey del xicoos aefopevy. 


Vil 
THE WIFE'S PRAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
B:Ouvis Kubépn pe reqs aveOnxato, Kumpt, 
popdijs elSwXov AvySevoy evEapérn’ 


5 . 

Her tambourines and pretty ball, and the net that confined her 
hair, and her dolls and dolls’ dresses, Timareta dedicates before her 
marriage to Artemis of Limnae, a maiden to a maiden, as is fit; 
do thou, daughter of Leto, laying thine hand over the girl 
Timareta, preserve her purely in her purity. 


6 


When Eudoxus shore his first lovely fleece of hair he gave its 
childish glory to Phoebus ; instead of the tress, O Far-Darter, may 
the lovely ivy from Acharnae be upon him as he waxes in growth. 


7 
Cythera of Bithynia dedicates me, the marble image of thy 
form, O Cyprian, with prayer: do thou impart in return thy great 
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"AANA od TH pixep peydrAdy yapw avripepifou, 
ws 00s apxeiras 8 dvdpos opodppoovyg. 


 VIT 


BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 


; JOANNES BARBUCALLUS ; 


Tles0% rai Tadig waxrav xal xnpla-olpBraox 
Tas Kaducootepavou vupdlos Evpuvopas . 

“Eppodiras avéOncev 6 Bwxoros: adda déyer Ge 
avr’ autas raxctay, avr’ éuébev To pére. 


IX 
THE BRIDE'S VIGIL 
AGATHIAS : 


Mnyrore Avyve penta dépots 1nd’ SuSpov éyeipors 
pn Tov éuoy ravens vuudloy épyopuevov* 

Aiel od POovéess 7H Kumpide: wal yap 60 “Hpo 
fppoce Acsdvipe—Oupé, Td Nosrrdv éa. 

‘“Hdalorou reréOess, wad welOopas Srrs Xaderrov 
ce aca, Geometers Seormareeyy oduvny.. 


grace for this little one, as is thy wont; and aces with her 
husband satisfies her. 


8 


To Persuasion and the Paphian, Hermophilas the statin’ 
bridegroom of flower-chapleted Eurynome, dedicates a cream- 
cheese and combs from his hives; accept for her the cheese, for 
me the honey. 


Never grow mould, O lamp, nor call up the rain, lest thou stop 
my bridegroom in his coming; alway thou art jealous of the 
Cyprian ; yes, and when she betrothed Hero to Leander—O my 
heart, leave the rest alone. Thou art the Fire-God's, and I believe 
that by. vexing the Cyprian thou flatterest thy master’s pangs. 
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‘xX 
HEAVEN ON EARTH 
THEOCRITUS 
‘A Kumpis od wrdvdapuos: iXdoxeo tay Oeoy, eirray 
Ovpaviay, dyvas dvOena Xpvaoyésvas 
Oleg dv ’Apudixréous, & xal téxva xat Bloy gaye 
Euvov: adel 5é civ Adiov eis Eros Rv 
"Ex oéGev apyopévors, @ TréTvLa: Kndopevos yap 
a0avarwv avrol wretov Eyouvos Bporoi. 


XI 
WEARY PARTING 


MELEAGER 
Eidopros vaes wedayitides, at ropov “EXAns — 
wheite xadov xortros SeFapevas Bopény, 
"Hy zrov én’ jiovoy Kgav xara vacov ldnre 
Daviov eis yapotrov Sepxopévay wédayos, 
Toor’ dros ayyeidacre, xadal vées, ds pe xoplles 
iuepos ov vavray tocol Se mefomropov. 
Ei yap tod’ elarost’ evdyyedot, adrixa xai Zevs 
otpios tperépas mrvevoetas els dOovas. 


Io 


This is not the common Cyprian ; revere the goddess, and name 
her the Heavenly One, the dedication of holy Chrysogone in the 
house of Amphicles, with whom she had children and life together ; 
and ever it was better with them year by year, who began with 
thy worship, O mistress ; for mortals who serve the gods are the 
better off themselves. 


Well-freighted* seafaring ships that sail the Strait of Helle, 
taking the fair North wind in your sails, if haply on the island 
shores of Cos you see Phanion gazing on the sparkling sea, carry 
this message, fair ships, that desire brings me, not a sailor but a 
wayfarer on my feet. For if you say this, carrying good news, 
straightway will Zeus of the Favouring Wind likewise breathe into 
your canvas. 
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xi 
MOTHERHOOD 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kai wadus, EidnGuia, Aveawibtos X08 cadevogs 
edroyos, adiver abe aby evrvyin 
"He rode viv pév, dvacca, xépys brep” avri 5¢ wasdos 
Garepov ebedqs EdAo rs rnd Exor. 
XIII 
PAST PERIL 
CALLIMACHUS 
TS ypdos os awéyes, "Academe, TO po yuvatces 
Anpodiens ’Axécor Sdeder ebtapevos, 
Tuyvecces: jy 8 dpa \a0y cad proOor awasris, 
g¢noi wapékeeOas paprupiny 6 wivak. 
XIV 
FATHER AND MOTHER 
PHAEDINUS 
“Apreps, col ra wédtXa Keyyolov eicaro vies, 
nat whtroov oyor wruypa Gemsorodian 
Ovvend of wpneia Nexoi Siocds iwepéoyes 
xeipas, drep rofou, ToTma, Viccopévn’ 
12 
Again, O Ilithyia, come thou at Lycaenis’ call, Lady of Birth, 
even thus with happy issue of travail; whose offering now this is 


for a girl, but afterwards may thy fragrant temple hold another 
for a boy. 


™3 
Thou knowest, Asclepius, that thou hast received payment of 
the debt that Aceson owed, having vowed it for his wife Demo- 
dice; yet if it be forgotten, and thou demand thy wages, this 
tablet says it will give testimony. 


. ‘44 
Artemis, to thee the son of Cichesias dedicates his shoes, an 
Themistodice the strait folds of her gown, because thou didst 
graciously hold thy two hands over her in childbed, coming, O 
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“Aprept, vnrrlayoy Se xat cicérs aida Adovrs 
veicov Seiv xcoipoy yui’ éraetdpevoy. 


XV 


HOUSEHOLD HAPPINESS 


. AGATHIAS 

Tp Tladin orepdvous, 79 Taddads rv rroxapiba, 
"Apréuds Sovny dvOero KadXupor: 

Edpero yap punotipa Tov HOedNe, eal AXayev FAnv 
cwdppova, cat texéav dpaoev érsxte yévos. 


XVI 


GRACIOUS CHILDREN 
THEAETETUS 
"Orfita tréxva yévatabe rivos yévos éore, ti 8 vyiv 
wde xadois yapiev xeipevoy dor’ Svopa ; 
Nexdvep eyo eipst, watnp 8 éuol Almcopnros, 
pyrnp 8 “Hynoe, xelpt yévos Maxedaov. 
Kat pév dy Dira eipl, xal dori poe otros aderdos, 
éx 8 evyis troxéwy Errapes apporepor. 


our Lady, without thy bow. And do thou, O Artemis, grant yet 
to Leon to see his infant child a sturdy-limbed boy. 


15 
Callirhoé dedicates to the Paphian garlands, to Pallas a tress 
of hair, to Artemis her girdle ; for she found a wooer to her heart 
and was given a stainless prime and bore male children. 


16 


Fair fall you, children ; whose family are you ? and what gracious 
name is given to so pretty things as you?—I am Nicanor, and my 
father is Aepioretus, and my mother Hegeso, and I am a Macedon- 
ian born.—And I am Phila, and this is my brother; and we both 
stand here fulfilling a vow of our parents. 
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XVII 


THE UNBROKEN HOME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Avr@ nai rexéeoos yuvatei re ropBov Bespey 
*Avdporiwy obtre 5’ ovdevas eis rddos. 
Obres cai pelvasps rroddy ypovor et 5’ Apa xai Sei, 
SeEaluny dv éuot rods wporépous mporépous. 


XVITI 
THE BROKEN HOME 
BIANOR ; 
@ecovons Exdatoy epiis wopoy, adr’ éwi rrasdog 
éxalos xoupotépas Eorevoy eis aduvas’ 
Nov 8é ye xal watdds POovepy rig evdogice Moipa: 
ded Bpédos, epevoOny xai a ro Nevrépevov. 
Tlepceddvn, rode warpos éwt Opnvasoww dxovooy, 
bes Bpépos és edXrrous pentpos dtrosyopevns. 


XIX 
SUNDERING 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"H sou o& yOovias, Apernuds, &E dxdroco 
Kexvrod Oepévay ixvos én’ didvs 


17 
Androtion built me, a burying-place for himself and his children 
and wife, but as yet I am the tomb of no one; so likewise may 
I remain for a long time ; and if it must be, let me take to myself 
the eldest first. 
18 
I wept the doom of my Theionoé, but borne up by hopes of - 
child I wailed in lighter grief ; and now a jealous fate has bereft 
me of the child also; alas, babe, I am cozened of even thee, all 
that was left me. Persephone, ‘hearken thus much at a father’s 
lamentation ; lay the babe on the bosom of its dead mother. 


19 c 3 
Surely, methinks, when thou hadst set thy footprint, Aretemias, 
from the boat upon Cocytus’ shore, carrying in thy young hand thy 
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Oixopevov Bpéhos dprs vép doploveay ayoote 
@xretpay Oarepal Awpldes eiv Alda, 

TlevOdpevas réo xifjpa’ ov 8 Eaivovoa trapeas 
Sdepucw dyyecdas xeiv’ Gviapov ros 

Altrroov wdivaca, dlrat, Téxos, ddX0 pév avdpt 
Evddpove cakdsrdépav, Gddo 8 ayo POtpévors. 


XX 


NUNC DIMITTIS 
JOANNES BARBUCALLUS | 
"Es woot dOpncaca map’ écxartins Alva poipys 
qveca Kad yOovious, qveca kat Suyious, 
Tous pev, Ste Swdv Alrroy avépa, rovs 5’ Ere rolov: 
GANA Tarp pipvos tracoly éf’ Hperéposs. 


XXI 
LEFT ALONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN | 
Nixérokiy Mapdbares cOnxato 775 évl rrétpy 


ouSpyoas Saxpvors Adpvaxa pappapény, 
"AN ovdev awrhov oye tl yap wréov avéps endevs 


povve virép yalns, oiyouévns adédyou ; 


baby just dead, the fair Dorian women had compassion in Hades, 
inquiring of thy fate; and thou, fretting thy cheeks with tears, 
didst utter that woeful word: ‘O friends, having travailed of two 
children, I left one for my husband Euphron, and the other I bring 
to the dead.’ 


20 


Gazing upon my husband as my last thread was spun, I 
praised the gods of death, and I praised the gods of marriage, 
those that I left my husband alive, and these that he was even 
such an one; may he remain, a father for the children who are his 
arid mine. 

a1 

Marathonis laid Nicopolis in this stone, wetting the marble 
coffin with tears, but all to no avail; for what is there more than 
sorrow for the husband alone upon earth when his wife is gone? 


EARTH'S FELICITY 
CARPHYLLIDES 
Ms pépyy waptéo Ta pripard pov, wapedcra, 
obdéy Eye Opnvar after ovbét Gaver 


with me ; I made marriage for three sons whose sons I often lulled 
asleep on my breast, and never moaned over sickness or the 
death of any: who, shedding tears without sorrow 


Seer Oe ee eee eee oe ere ow = 


VIII 
BEAUTY 


I 


SUMMER NOON 
MELEAGER 
Eivodioy oreiyovra pecapSpivov eldov "Arey 
dptt copay xaptrav xecpopevov Oépeos, 
Avrdai 8 dxrivés pe carépreyor, ai pev "Epwros 
matoos ar’ odGarpov, ai dé rap’ nerLov 
"AAN’ &s pev vdE avlis exotpscer, Gs 8 ev dvelpors 
eldwrXoy popdijs padXov aveddoyicer’ 
Avotrovos 8 éréposs én’ enol rrovoy brrvos ErevEey, 
Eumrvouy rip yuyy xaos azreixovicas. 


II 


IN THE FIELD-PATH 
RHIANUS 
"H pd vv ros, KXreovixe, 8’ atpamcrotio xiovts 
arewhs nyTncavd’ as \errapalt Xdpures 


I 


I saw Alexis at noon walking on the way, when summer. was 
just cutting the tresses of the cornfields; and double rays burned 
me; these of Love from the boy’s eyes, and those from the sun. 
But those night allayed again, while these in dreams the phantom 
of a form kindled yet higher; and Sleep, the releaser of toil for 
others, brought toil upon me, fashioning the image of beauty in 
my soul, a breathing fire. 

“ 

Surely, O Cleonicus, the lovely Graces met thee going along the , 
narrow field-path, and clasped thee close with their rose-like hands, 

P 
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Kal ce worl podégosww érnyivavro xéperouy, 
xoope, werolnoas 8 ilxos écot xdpss. 

Tyr460s pos pada yalpe wupos 8’ ovx dopades doco 
Eprew ainpiy, & pidos, avOépixa, 


Il 


THE NEW LOVE 
MELEAGER 
*"Apveiras Tov "Epwra rexety 4) Kumpis Sotea 
GdXov ev HiOeoss “Ipepov 'Avtloyor 
"AXA, véot, orépyoure véow TIc0or 3 yap o xovpos 
etpnras xpeioowy ovros “Epwros "Epes. 


IV 


CONTRA MUNDUM 


CALLIMACHUS 
"Eyes xad wdrsv eid Acoxdéos, ovd’ ’AyedAgios 


Keivou Tay lepav aicOdveras xuabwy* 
Kandos 6 rats, Ayer, ny cadres: ef Sé Tig odyi 
dnolv, éricraluny podvos éym Ta Kanda. 


O boy, and thou wert made all grace. Hail to thee from afar; 
but it is not safe, O my dear, for the dry asphodel stalk to pass 
too near the fire. 


3 
The Cyprian denies that she bore Love, seeing Antiochus among 
the youths, another Desire ; then O you who are young, cherish the 
new Longing; for assuredly this boy is found a Love stronger 
than Love. 


- 4 

Pour in and say again, ‘ Diocles’; nor does Acheloiis touch the 
cups consecrated to him ; fair is the boy, O Acheloiis, exceeding 
fair; and if any one says no, let me be alone in my judgment of 


beauty. 
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Vv 
THE KISS 
PLATO 
Thy puyny, 'Ayd9ova hidov, él yeldeow éEoyor 
pre yap 4 TAnpov os ScaBnoopern. 


VI 
THE FLOWER OF COS 
MELEAGER 
Eixova péev Taplnv fwoydudos dvva’ "Epwros 
Tlpafsrérns, Kimpidos traida rurwodpevos, 
Nip 8’ o Oey xaddNoros "Epas Euvyov dyadpa 
avroy atretxovicas érdace Ipafirérny, 
“Odp’ o pev év Ovarois, o 8 év aidéps pirtpa BpaBevn, 
xis @ dua nat paxdpwy cxnartpopopac: Woo. 
’'OABiorn Meporoy iepd rods, & Georada 
Katvov “Epwra véwy Opéyev iparyepova. 
VII 


THE STAR-GAZER 
PLATO 
"Aorépas eiaabpeis ’Aotrip éucs: ef0e yevoluny 
oupavos, ms ToAdos Supacwy eis o¢ Brérrm. 


5 
Kissing Agathon, I stayed my soul at my lips, while it rose, 
poor wretch, as fain to cross over. 
6 
Praxiteles the sculptor made a Parian image of Love, moulding 
the Cyprian’s son ; but now Love, the most beautiful of the gods, 
imaging himself, has fashioned a breathing statue, Praxiteles, that 
the one among mortals and the other in heaven may have all love- 
charms in control, and at once on earth and among the immortals 
they may bear the sceptres of Desire. Most happy the sacred 
city of the Meropes, which nurtured as prince of her youth the 
god-born new Love. 


7 : 
On the stars thou gazest, my Star; would I were heaven to look 
at thee with many eyes. 
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VIIl 
THE SUN OF TYRE 
MELEAGER 
‘ABpovs, val révy "Epwra, rpépes Tupos: 4dAA Mutoxos 
éoBecer éxdapuas aorépas 7éd405. 


IX 


THE LODESTAR 
MELEAGER 
Ey ool rapa, Muloce, Blov rpupyijcr aviprrac: 
év col cal puyis mvedpa To NecpOey dre 
Nat yap 8) 1a od, xodpe, ra Kal xwoios Nahebyra 
Supata, val pa Td cov fadpdv erioxvvoy, 
“Hy pot cuvvedes Supa Badgs wore, yeipa Sé5opKa, 
hy & irapoy BrPyrys, 450 réOnrev éap. 


x 


LAUREL AND HYACINTH 
MELEAGER 
Alsrodsxad cupuyyes ev otfpect pnxérs Aagdvuw 
hewveir’, atytBaty Tlavi yapifopevas, 
Mn8e od tov orepOévra, NUpy PolBoso mpodFrs, 
Sddvy wapbevin pérd’ “TaswOov &re 


8 


Delicate, so help me Love, are the fosterlings of Tyre; but 
Myiscus blazes out and quenches them all as the sun the stars. 


9 
On thee, Myiscus, the cables of my life are fastened; in thee 
_ is the very breath of my soul, what is left of it; for by thine eyes, 
O boy, that speak even to the deaf, and by thy shining brow, if 
thou ever dost cast a clouded glance on me, I gaze on winter, and 
if thou lookest joyously, sweet spring bursts into bloom. 


10 


O pastoral pipes, no longer sing of Daphnis on the mountains, 
to pleasure Pan the lord of the goats; neither do thou, O lyre 
interpretress of Phoebus, any more chant Hyacinthus chapleted 
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"Hy yap 81’ Fv Addus yey 'Opesdos, cot 5’ ‘Taav0os 
Tepirvos: viv Se wodav oxnrrpa Alov éxéro. 


XI 


THE QUEST OF PAN 
GLAUCUS 
Nupoat, wrevOopévm gpacar’ arpexés, e¢ Tapodevwy 
Addus ras Nevxds 8’ avéravo’ épipous. 
Nai vat, Ildy oupierd, nal eis altyespoy éxeivay 
cot Tt Kata proLod ypappy exodawWe Néyety: 
IIdy, Ilay, pos Madéay, apes Spos Vodidiov Epyev: 


ifodpar. Nupas yaiper’, eyo 8 irayo. 


XII 


THE AUTUMN BOWER 
MNASALCAS) 
“Aprrene, pjarore PvAXe yapal crevdovca BaréoOat 
detdtas évrréptov Tdesada Svopévay ; 
Meivoy ér’ ’Avtiréovts treceiy iro tiv yNuKUY Drrvoy, 
és Tore Trois Kadois dvTa yapilopéva. 


with maiden laurel; for time was when Daphnis was delightful to 
the mountain-nymphs, and Hyacinthus to thee ; but now let Dion 
hold the sceptre of the Desires. 
II 
Nymphs, tell me true when I inquire if Daphnis passing by 
rested his white kids here.—Yes, yes, piping Pan, and carved in 
the bark of yonder poplar a letter to say to thee, ‘Pan, Pan, come 
to Malea, to the Psophidian mount; I will be there.’— Farewell, 
Nymphs, I go. 
12 
Vine, that hastenest so to drop thy leaves to earth, fearest thou 
then the evening setting of the Pleiad? abide for sweet: sleep 
to fall on Antileon beneath thee, giving all grace to beauty until 
then. 
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XIII 
AN ASH IN THE FIRE 
MELEAGER 

"H8dn pev yAuKds SpOpos’ 6 & ev wrpoPvporowy avarvos 

Adpis aropoye: rvetpa To NecpOey Ere 
Lyérdos ‘HpderXecroy Sav darn yap tr’ avyds 

opbarpav BAnbels enpds és avOpaxinv. 
"AAAG jos Sypeo Adu, Svedupope Kavos “Epwros 

Ecos Eywy eri cots Saxpucs Saxpuyéw. 


XIV 


FAREWELL 
MELEAGER 
Ovnee? opov yepdposow yew Blov, ovxérs vale 
0 tpayorous dptov Ildy €0éX@ Kxopudds. 
TE yAuRvd pos, th roPevoy dy otpecsy ; Grevo Addus, 
Adgus d¢ jperépy wip érexe xpadly. 
“Aotu 708’ oleyaw: Onpady 5é rus ddXos én’ dypyy 
oredNcOw ta wapo0’ ovxére Lavi dira. 


13; 
Now grey dawn is sweet; but sleepless in the doorway Damis 
swoons out all that is left of his breath, unhappy, having but seen 
Heraclitus; for he stood under the beams of his eyes as wax cast 
among the embers: yet arise, I pray thee, luckless Damis; even 
myself I wear Love’s wound and shed tears over thy tears. 


14 

No longer will I, goat-foot Pan, his among the flocks, no longer 
inhabit the hill-tops: what is there sweet, what desirable on the 
mountains? Daphnis is dead, Daphnis who kindled the fire in 
my heart. I will dwell here in the city ; let some other one array 
him for the chase: what was dear to Pan is dear to him no more. 


IX 
FATE AND CHANGE 


I 


THE FLOWER OF YOUTH 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
"Totds Hdv0mrvevere, cai ef Sexdecs pvpov cbdas, 
éypeo xa SéEas yepod hirats orépavoy 
“Ov viv pév OddAXovTa, papatvopevoy Se wpds 7e 
Speat, tuetépns cvpuBorov sALxIins. 


Il 


THE MAIDEN’S POSY 
RUFINUS 

Tléuaw col, ‘Podoxrera, trode orégos, avOect Kadois 

avros bf’ sperépats mAEEdpEvos Taddpats’ 
"Eott xpivoy podén te xadv§E vorepy 7’ avepwvn 

Kal vapKiocos typos Kal evavavyes toy 
Taira orevapévyn AHEoy peyadavyos éotaa: 

avOeis xa Anyes Kat ov Kal o otédavos. 


I 
Sweet-breathed Isias, though thy sleep be tenfold spice, awake 
and take this garland in thy dear hands, which, blooming now, 
thou wilt see withering at daybreak, the likeness of a maiden’s 
prime. 
2 
I send thee, Rhodocleia, this garland, which myself have twined 
of fair flowers beneath my hands; here is lily and rose-chalice 
and moist anemone, and soft narcissus and dark-glowing violet ; 
garlanding thyself with these, cease to be high-minded ; even as 


the garland thou also dost flower and fall. 
231 
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Ill 


WITHERED BLOSSOMS 
STRATO 
Ei xddree Kavya, yiyvooy’ Sts wai podoy avGei, 
GAA papavOey advo ary xomplas epidn: 
— “Av@os yap «al xddXos toov ypdvov éort Nayovta, 
 rabra & opt POovéwy éFepapave ypovos. 


IV 
ROSE AND THORN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
To podov axpates Basoy ypovor dy 52 rapérOy 
Cntav evpyoes ov podov adrXra Barov. 


V 


THE BIRD OF TIME 
THYMOCLES 


Méuvy trou, péuvy Ste ror Eros iepoy elroy: 
apn KdAMorov, yapn éXadporaroy- 

“Opny od5' o tayioros ev aibép: rapph0dces Spus. 
viv (Se wavr’ dri vis avOea ced éyvrat. 


3 
If thou boast in thy beauty, know that the rose too blooms, 
but quickly being withered, is cast on the dunghill; for blossom 
and beauty have the same time allotted to them, and both together 
envious time withers away. 
4 


The rose is at her prime a little while; which once past, thou 
wilt find, when thou seekest, no rose, but a thorn. 


5 
Thou rememberest haply, thou rememberest when I said to thee 
that holy word, ‘The hour is the fairest, the hour the lightest- 
footed of things ; the hour may not be overtaken by the swiftest 
bird in air.’ Now lo! all thy blossoms are shed on the ground. 
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VI 


THE END OF DESIRE 
SECUNDUS 
‘H 76 wddas Aats rdvrov Bédros, ovxére Aats 
GX’ éréwy havepy mao eyo Népeots. 
Ov pa Kurpey (ri 5 Koapis éuot mréov 9 Soov Spxos ;) 
yveptpov ovd avrTy Aatts Aats éts. — 


VII 
HOARDED BEAUTY 
STRATO 
Ei pev ynpacKes To Kadov, petados ply arérOy’ 
ef 5é péver, ri PoBG Tov’ 8 péver S:Sovac ; 


VITl 


DUST AND ASHES 
ASCLEPIADES 
DelSyn wapVevins, cai ri wrEov ; ov yap és “Acdny 
EXGovo’ evpyoers Tov dtdéovTa, Kop’ 
"Ev Swotot ra reprrva ta Korpidos: ev 8 ’Ayeporte 
ootéa Kai omobdiy, TrapOeve, recoopeba. 


6 


I who once was Lais, an arrow in all men’s hearts, no longer 
Lais, am plainly to all the Nemesis of years. Ay, by the Cyprian 
(and what is the Cyprian now to me but an oath to swear by ?) 
not Lais herself knows Lais now. 


7 
If beauty grows old, share it before it be gone ; and if it abides, 
why fear to give away what thou dost keep? 


8 


Thou hoardest thy maidenhood ; and to what profit? for when 
thou art gone to Hades thou wilt not find a lover, O girl. 
Among the living are the Cyprian’s pleasures; but in Acheron, 
O maiden, we shall lie bones and dust. 
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IX 


TO-MORROW 
MACEDONIUS 
Avptov a0pnow ce To 8 of rrore yivetas Hiv 
0ad0s apBorins aiey deEouevns 
Taird pos (pelpovrs yaplteas, ddr 8 és ddXovs 
Sapa hépes, eudley riot avrevmapevn. 
“Opopas éorrepin ce. rl 5’ Zowepds dors yuvaceay ; 
yipas ayetpyte wAnOdpevoy purisd«. 


Xx 


THE CASKET OF PANDORA 
MACEDONIUS 
Tlavdeapns opowy yedow rifoy, ovdé yuvaixa 
péupopas, AAX’ avray Ta wrepa Tév ’Ayabar: 
‘Os yap err’ Oddrvprroro pera yOoves 70ea waons 
WeTavrat, wirrew Kat Kata yi Shedov. 
"H Se yuvd pera 1repa Kkatwypyoaca Tapes 
@rkecev ayhalny ov Epepey yapirwr, 
"Aporépwr 8’ fuaprev o viv Bios, Srte cai avriy 
ynpaoxovoay éxet, cal miPos ovder ever. 


9 


‘To-morrow I will look on thee’— but that never comes for us, 
while the accustomed putting-off ever grows and grows. This is 
all thy kindness to my longing ; but to others thou bearest other 
gifts, despising my faithful service. ‘I will see thee at evening.’ 
And what is the evening of a woman’s life? old age full of a 
million wrinkles. 


Io 


I laugh as I look on the jar of Pandora, nor do I blame the 
woman, but the wings of the Blessings themselves ; for they flutter 
through the sky over the abodes of all the earth, while they 
ought to have descended on the ground. But the woman behind 
the lid, with cheeks grown pallid, has lost the splendour of the 
beauties that she had, and now our life has missed both ways, 
because she grows old in it, and the jar is empty. 
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XI 


COMING WINTER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


"Hén ros POtvérmpov, "Erixdees, éx 5¢ Bowrov 
Covns ’Apxrovpou Naympoy Spwpe cédas, 

"H8n wal cradvral Sperdyns éripipynoxovras 
eal Tis yetpepsyny apepéder KarvRnv: 

Xol 8 ore yraivns Sepp?) xpoxds obre yerdvos 
évdov' arrockAnoy § aorépa peupopevos. 


XII 


NEMESIS 


MELEAGER 


"EdOéyEw, vai Kurpwv, & um Geos,  péya ToApay 
Gupé pabav: Onpwy col Krados ove épdvn’ 

Lob Kaos ove épdvyn Oypwv GAN’ avros vrréarys: 
ovde Aros wrrngers wip To KepavvoBonoy. 

Tovyadp iSov, roy 3rpoa8e AdNov wrpobOncey idécOat 
Seiyua Opacvotopins 4 Bapvdppav Népeass. 


Now is autumn, Epicles, and out of the belt of Bootes the clear 
splendour of Arcturus has risen; now the grape-clusters take 
thought of the sickle, and men thatch their cottages against winter ; 
but thou hast neither warm fleecy cloak nor garment indoors, and 
thou wilt be shrivelled up with cold and curse the star. 


12 


Thou saidst, by the Cyprian, what not even a god might, O 
greatly-daring spirit; Theron did not appear fair to thee; to 
thee Theron did not appear fair; nay, thou wouldst have it so: 
and thou wilt not quake even before the flaming thunderbolt of 
Zeus. Wherefore lo! indignant Nemesis hath set thee forth to see, 
who wert once so voluble, for an example of rashness of tongue. 
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XIII 
THE BLOODY WELL 


APOLLONIDES 


"H Kaéapy (Nuudas yap éravupov éoxov GAXdwv 
Kpivy wacaewy Séxav énod Uu8ador) 

Aniorns Sre pot wrapaxdlvropas exravey Gvdpas 
cal hoviny tepots bdac Nobce yépa, 

Keivoy dvactpéyaca yAucuv poov ox’ odirass 
Bro ris yap epet tyv Kadapny és pe ; 


XIV 


A STORY OF THE SEA 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Kracelons more nos év b8ats, Sipey Ebevro 
Siocot wep povrns papvapevos cavidos. 
Tue yey ’Avrayopns Uectotparov: ov vepeontor, 
q yap vrrep uyiis: add’ euédnoe Ailey. 
Nye? o pév, rov 8 elXe xvov aos’ 7} wavaddaorop 


Knpow oud’ Wyp@ maverac ev medaryes. 


13 


I the Clear Fount (for the Nymphs gave this surname to me 
beyond all other springs), since a robber slew men who were resting 
beside me and washed his bloodstained hand in my holy waters, 
have turned that sweet flow backward, and no longer gush out for 
wayfarers ; for who any more will call me the Clear ? 


14 


Once on a time when a ship was shattered at sea, two men fell at 
strife fighting for one plank. Antagoras struck away Pisistratus ; 
one could not blame him, for it was for his life; but Justice took 
cognisance. The other swam ashore; but him a dog-fish seized ; 
surely the Avenger of the Fates rests not even in the watery deep. | 
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XV 
EMPTY HANDS 
CALLIMACHUS 
O18’ Srs pos wrovrou Keveat yépes* adra, Méewrre, 
pt) Nye, wrpos Xapirav, rovpoy Svecpov epot 
"Adyéw hv 51a wravtis Eros trode miKpoy axove* 
val, dire, Tdv Tapa cov Tob’ avepacroratoy. 


XVI 
LIGHT LOVE 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
’Hpdc Ons whovrady, Ywoixpatess GAB révys dv 
ovxér’ epg Auuos pappaxoy oloy exer 
"H 8é awdpos ce xadedoa pipov Kal teprrvov ” Adare 
Myvodlra, viv cov tobvoya truvOdvetat. 
Tis wo0ev els avipay ; 100s roe modes ; 7 podes eyvas 
Todt’ Eros, ws ovdels ovdev Eyovts hidos. 


XVII 
FORTUNE'S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovn eOérouvca Toxn ce rponyayev, add’ iva Seify 
ws Sts peypis cod wavra Toseiy Suvatas. 
T5 
I know that my hands are empty of wealth; but by the Graces, 
O Menippus, tell me not my own dream; it hurts me to hear 


evermore this bitter word: yes, my dear, this is the most unloving 
thing of all I have borne from thee. 


16 
Thou wert loved when rich, Sosicrates, but being poor thou 
art loved no longer; what magic has hunger! and she who 
before called thee spice and darling Adonis, Menophila, now 
inquires thy name. Who and whence of men art thou? where is 
thy city? Surely thou art dull in learning this saying, that 
none is friend to him who has nothing. 


17 


Not of good-will has fortune advanced thee; but that she may 
show her omnipotence evén down to thee. 
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xvoil 
TIME THE CONQUEROR 


PLATO 
Aidw where gipes Sedsyes ypeves cider épeifew 
obvopa acai popd yy cai Geow Abe THYRD. 
xix 
MEMNON AND ACHILLES 
ASCLEPIODOTUS 
Zee, civadin Géri, Méipnrvova nai peya gaveix 
pavOave, untpeyg Napwads Oadwoperor, 
Aiyérrov A:Sucjos un’ oppvoww, Of aworapres 
aadXimvror OnBnv Neiros davvoperes, 
Tor 3¢ pdyne axopyroy “Ays\rXéa prt’ ev) Tpawr 


PbeyyerOas wedi, pyr’ evi Geacvariy. 
xX 
CORINTH 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
[lod rd weplBrerrov edddos céo, Aapi Kopiv6e ; 
wou orepdvas Wipyey, wow Ta wadas KTEéavG ; 
Tlod wnol paxdper, wot Swpara, wo 5é Sdpapres 
Ysotdias Nady GO al wore pupiddes ; 


18 


Time carries all things; length of days knows how to change 
name and shape and nature and fortune. 


19 
Know, O Thetis of the sea, that Memnon yet lives, and cries 
aloud, warmed by his mother’s torch, in Egypt beneath Libyan 
hill-brows, where the running Nile severs fair-portalled Thebes ; but 
Achilles, the insatiate of battle, utters no voice either on the 
Trojan plain or in Thessaly. 
20 
Where is thine admired beauty, Dorian Corinth, where thy 
crown of towers? where thy treasures of old, where the temples 
of the immortals, where the halls and where the wives of the 
Sisyphids, and the tens of thousands of thy people that were? for not 
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Ov8e yap od8’ Lyvos, woduedppope, ceio NevTTas, 
wavra 88 cuupapwas ébédhayer worepnos. 
Modvas aropOnro: Nnpnioes 'O.xeavoto 
KoUpas cov ayéwy pipvopey aXxevoves. 


XXI 
DELOS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

Ei@e pe ravroloasy ére wrAleoOas arprais 

h Anrot orfvas paiay adwopévy: 
Ov dy ynroctvny Toco grrevoy. ot éué Secrqp, 

Sacass “EXAnvey vyvel mapa éopas 
Afjdos épnpain, To wddas oéBas Oe por “Hon 

Anrods, dXXN olerpny tyvd éréOnne Sixny. 


XXII 


TROY 
AGATHIAS 
Ei pév dro Lardprns res pus, Eéve, yr pe yeddooys, 
ob yap éuol potvy tadta Téxerce Téyn’ 
Ei 8é tes €€ ’Acins, pn wévOee, Aapdavinois yap 
oxirrpos Aiveadav waca vévevxe Tons" 


even a trace, O most distressful one, is left of thee, and war has 
swept up together and clean devoured all; only we, the unravaged 
sea-nymphs, maidens of Ocean, abide, halcyons wailing for thy 
woes. 

21 


Would I were yet blown about by ever-shifting gales, rather 
than fixed for wandering Leto’s childbed ; I had not so bemoaned 
my desolation. Ah miserable me, how many Greek ships sail by 
me, desert Delos, once so worshipful : late, but terrible, is Hera’s 
vengeance laid on me thus for Leto’s sake. 


If thou art a Spartan born, O stranger, deride me not, for not 
to me only has Fortune accomplished this; and if of Asia, mourn 
not, for every city has bowed to the Dardanian sceptre of the 
Aeneadae. And though the jealous sword of enemies has emptied 
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Ei &¢ Oeéy repévn xat relyea cat vaeTiipas 
Enrsjpcov Sniov éEexéveacev”Apys, — 

Eipl wdédcy Bacireaa’> od 8 & réxos, Atpope ‘Pon, 
Barre cal’ ‘EXddver offs Cuyodecua Sixns. 


XXIII 
MYCENAE (1) 
ALPHEUS 

“Hpwey orbyai pev ev Supacsy, ai & ers Nosrrat 

marpldes ob odd yy’ alrrvrepas mrediov 
Oiny cal oé, rddawva, Trapepyopevos ye Muenyny 

éyvev, aizrodiou rravros épnuotépny, 
AiroXcxoy pnvupa: yépwr 5é tis, 4) TWoAvYpuGos, 

elrrey, KuxXcorrav 795’ érréxecro wodss. 


XXIV 


MYCENAE (2) 
_ POMPEIUS 
Ei nai épnpaly xéyupat coves 0a Mucnyn, 
ei xal dpavpotépn wayros ideiv oxorédou, 
"TXov tis KaGopay KNewwhny ToAW Hs eratTnoa 
tetxea, xa Updo wdvt’ éxévooa Soper, 


out Gods’ precincts and walls and inhabitants, I am queen again; 
but do thou, O my child, fearless Rome, lay the yoke of thy law 
over Greece. 
23 

_ Few of the native places of the heroes are in our eyes, and 
those yet left rise little above the plain; and such art thou, O 
hapless Mycenae, as I marked thee in passing by, more desolate 
than any hill pasture, a thing that goatherds point at; and an old 
man said, ‘ Here stood the Cyclopean city rich in gold.’ 


- ag 

Though I am but drifted desolate dust where once was Mycenae, 
though I am more obscure to see than any chance rock, he who 
looks on the famed city of Ilus, whose walls I trod down and 
emptied all the house of Priam, will know thence how great my 
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Tvaceras &vGev Scov wrapos Exfevoy ei 5é pe ypas 
bBpiceyv, apxodpas paprups Marov{dp. 


XXV 


AMPHIPOLIS 
_ ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

LTpupove Kal peyddy tremodopévoy ‘EAXAnotdvTw 
nplov 'Hdewvis Purr bos, ’Apdlrom, 

Aovra tot Aidorins Boauvpawvidos ixvea vnob 
pipver Kal trotapod Taphipdyntov bdwp, 

Try 8é ror’ AlyelSats peyaaAny épwy ws ddrav0es 
Tpvyos én’ audorépacs Sepxopued” jidosy. 


XXVI 


SPARTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘A mrapos aduntos nat avéuBaros, & Aaxedaipoy, 
xatrvov én’ Evpwre Sépxeas ’‘OrEnov 

"Acxios: otwvoi Sé kata yOoves oixla Oévres 
peupovrat, pnrwv 8 ovx alovat AVKOL, : 


former strength was; and if old age has done me outrage, I am 
content with Homer's testimony. 


25 
City built upon Strymon and the broad Hellespont, grave -of 
Edonian Phyllis, Amphipolis, yet there remain left to thee the 
traces of the temple of her of Aethopion and Brauron, and the 
water of the river so often fought around ; but thee, once the high 
strife of the sons of Aegeus, we see like a torn rag of sea-purple on 
either shore. 
26 


O Lacedaemon, once unsubdued and untrodden, thou seest 
shadeless the smoke of Olenian camp-fires on the Eurotas, and the 
birds building their nests on the ground wail for thee, and the 
wolves do not hear any sheep. 


Q 
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XXVII 


BERYTUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tv awéruv of véeves mpdrepov Cdcav Karéraar, 
hueis Se Cavres rh wéduy expépoper. 


XXVIII 


SED TERRAE GRAVIORA 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘Odndda rip pw’ éprebe réonv dra perpyoacay 
ev x9ovi rH trevxas eis due recpapévy, 
“Hy wérayos Stéowcer én’ néva AddAd Oaddoons 
THY ene yevapevny eSpoy amiotorépny. 


XXIX 


YOUTH AND RICHES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Hy véos GAXa wrévns, viv ynpadv wrovewWs ei, 
& povos ex wavrev oixrpos dv apdoréposs, 
“Os rote peév xpioGas Suvduny oor’ ovSe ay elyor, 
viv 8 omote ypjcbat py Sivapat tor’ Exo. 


27 
Formerly the dead left their city living ; but we living hold the 
city’s funeral. 
28 


Me, a hull that had measured such spaces of sea, fire consumed 
on the land that cut her pines to make me. Ocean brought me 
safe to shore; but I found her who bore me more treacherous 
than the sea. 

29 
I was young, but poor; now in old age I am rich, alas, alone of 


all men pitiable in both, who then could enjoy when I had nothing, 
and now have when I cannot enjoy. 
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XXX 
THE VINE’S REVENGE 
EVENUS 


Kip pe hayys emi pilav Sus ers kaprodopnaw 
Sccov emoneicas col, rpaye, Ovopévy. 


XXXI 


REVERSAL 
PLATO 
Xpucoy avnp eipwv édirev Apoyo’ avtap o ypuaov 
dy Adzrev ody evpwv tev Sv ebpe Bpoyoy. 


XXXIT 


TENANTS AT WILL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’"Arypos ’Axatpevidou yevouny more, viv 5¢ Meviazov. 
4 , e ? > & 
cat wad €& érépou Anoopas eis Erepor’ 
4 a 4 4 , 4 , e 

Kal yap exeivos yew mé ror’ pero, kai madsy obTos 

oleras cipt 5 GAws ovdevos, GANA Tvyns. 


30 
Though thou eat me down to the root, yet still will I bear fruit 
enough to pour libation on thee, O goat, when thou art sacrificed. 


31 
A man finding gold left a halter ; but he who had left the gold, 
not finding it, knotted the halter he found. 


: 32 

J was once the field of Achemenides, now I am Menippus’, and 
again I shall pass from another to another : for the former thought 
once that he owned me, and the latter thinks so now in his turn; 
and I belong to no man at all, but to Fortune. 
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XXXII 


PARTING COMPANY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"EAs cal ov Toyn péya yalpere: rov riper’ evpor" 
ovdey enol y’ dpiv watere rovs per’ eye. 


XXXIV 
FORTUNE'S MASTER 
PALLADAS 
"Exrridos ove Téyns ars pos pérec, od’ dreylfes 
Nowrroyv THs ararns: HrAvOoy ets Aypéva. 
Eine wrévns dvOpwros, éXeveply S¢ cvvorrav 
UBprorny wevins wNovTOY atroaTpépopat. 


XXXV 


BREAK OF DAY 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 
"Edis del Brorou Kdérres ypovoy' 4 rupary Se 
NOS TAS TOANAS EfOacev dayorias. 


33 


Hope, and thou Fortune, a long farewell; I have found the 
haven; there is nothing more between me and you; make your 
sport of those who come after me. 


34 


No more is Hope or Fortune my concern, nor for what remains 
do I reck of their deceit; I have reached harbour. I am a poor 
man, but living in Freedom’s company I turn my face away from 
wealth the scorner of poverty. 


35 


Hope evermore steals away life’s period, till the last morning 
cuts short all those many businesses. 





X 
THE HUMAN COMEDY 


I 


PROLOGUE 
STRATO 
My Ogre Sérx7rotcw euats Tplapov rapa Bapois 
pnde ra Madelns 1évOea nai NeoPns, 
Mn)S’ “Iruv év Oaddposs xa andovas év rerddoow: 
Taita yap oi mpoTepos TavTa YUdnY eypagoy: . 
"AAN’ inapais Xaplrecot pepypévoy 7dvv "Epwra — 
cat Bpousov rovrois-5’ odpves ove emperov. 


II 


FLOWER 0’ THE ROSE 
DIONYSIUS 
‘H ra poda, poddercay eyes yapww’ GAA Th Trodeis, 
TauTHY, } Ta poda, He cvvasotepa ; 


I 


Seek not on my pages Priam at the altars nor Medea’s and Niobe’s 
woes, nor Itys in the hidden chambers, and the nightingales 
among the leaves; for of all these things former poets wrote 
abundantly ; but, mingling with the blithe Graces, sweet Love and 
the Wine-god ; and grave looks become not them. 


You with the roses, you are fair as a rose; but what sell you ? 


yourself, or your roses, or both together? 
245 
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Im 


LOST DRINK 
NICARCHUS 
‘Eppatloss syuiv ’Adpodiors && yeas olvov 
alpwv, mporxoyas révOos éOnxe péya. 
Olvos xai Kévraupoy arraderev’ ws Seren Se 
Xnpas* vow 5 hpeis rovToy dweecaper. 


IV 


THE VINTAGE-REVEL 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Trevaomotas Sarvposos nad ayrreXopvrops Bdxyy 
“Hpevat mpara Spdypata dutadsiis 
Tptooay oivorrédwy tpiccods iepaoaro tovcde 
éumdajoas olvov mpwtoyvroo Kadous, 
“Op tpeis orreloavres Scov Oéuss olvorrs Baxyy 
cal Larvpois, LaTvpwyv mreiova mriopeda. 


V 


SNOW IN SUMMER 


SIMONIDES 
T7 pa ror’ Ovrvprroto rept wreupas éxadduwev 
d€vs aro Opy«ns dpvdpevos Bopéas 


3 
At the Hermaea, Aphrodisius, while lifting six gallons of wine 
for us, stumbled and dealt us great woe. ‘ From wine also perished 
the Centaur,’ and ah that we had too! but now it perished 
from us. 


4 

To the must-drinking Satyrs and to Bacchus, planter of the 
vine, Heronax consecrated the first handfuls of his plantation, 
these three casks from three vineyards, filled with the first flow of 
the wine; from which we, having poured such libation as is meet to 
wine-crimsoned Bacchus and the Satyrs, will drink deeper than 
they. , 


5 
With this once the sharp North Wind rushing from Thrace 
covered the flanks of Olympus, and nipped the spirits of thinly- 
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*"Avdpav 8 dyralvwy axe dpévas’ avrap éxpvpOn 
San, Tsepiav viv érueoccapévn: 

"Ey tus Epoty’ aurins yeéTo pépos* ov yap Eouxe 
Oepunv Baardlery avdpt dirio mporroctv. 


VI 


A JUG OF WINE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
LrpoyyvAn, ebropveute, povovate, HaxpoTpaynnre, 
inpavyny, reve P0eyyopévn cropatt, 
Bd«you nat Movatwy irap? XNArpt cai Kuepelns, 
ndvyedos, Teprrv) cupBordtxav Tapin, 
Tig@’ orroray vndaw peOvers ov pos, Hv 5€ peOvcde 
dxungers ; aducets cuprrotixny dirlyv. 


VII 


THE EMPTY JAR 
ERATOSTHENES 


Oivorroras Eevopar xeveoy ridov advbero, Baxye: 
Séyvuco 8’ edpevéws: EXO yap ovdev Eyer. 


clad men ; then it was buried alive, clad in Pierian earth. Leta 
share of it be mingled for me; for it is not seemly to bear a tepid 
draught to a friend. 


6 


Round-bellied, deftly-turned, one-eared, long-throated, high- 
necked, bubbling in thy narrow mouth, ‘blithe handmaiden of 
Bacchus and the Muses and Cytherea, sweetly laughing, delightful 
ministress of social banquets, why when I am sober are you in 
liquor, and when ] am drunk, are you sober again? You wrong 
the good-fellowship of drinking. 


7 


Xenophon the wine-bibber dedicates an empty jar to thee, 
Bacchus ; receive it graciously, for it is all he has. 
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VIII 


ANGELORUM CHORI 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

Kapdto, ypicetov és éoreplov yopov dorpayv 

Aevoowy, ovd’ drwy AGE éBdpuva yopovs, 
Srépas & avOdBorov xparos tplya, Thy eedadervny 

“anxrida povoorbdos yepaly érnpéfica: 

Kal rdée Spay ebxoapov éyw Blov: ode yap ares 

Koa pos dvevOe NUpns erdero Kal orepdvov. 


IX 


SUMMER SAILING 
ANTIPHILUS 
Knv wrpiprn Naxéro pé ore orsBds, ai 8 vrep avriis 
nxedoas paxddav trippate Sihbepides, 
Kai arip é« puddewv BeBinuévov, 9 7’ eri rovray 
xuTpn, Kal xeveds Touporvywv OopuBos, 
Kad xp &rovr’ ea iSotpus Senxovov, 75¢ tpdreva 
tore por orpwrt vnos brepGe cavis: 
Ads AdBe, cat yiOdpiopa 76 vautixdy’ elye TUYN TIS 
arpany ToLavTy Top didoxowvoy épe. 


8 


I hold revel, regarding the golden choir of the stars at evening, 
nor do I spurn the dances of others; but garlanding my hair 
with flowers that drop their petals over me, I waken the melodious 
harp into passion with musical hands; and doing thus I lead a 
well-ordered life, for the order of the heavens too has its Lyre and 
Crown. 


9 


Mine be a mattress on the poop, and the awnings over it 
sounding with the blows of the spray, and the fire forcing its wa 
out of the hearth-stones, and a pot upon them with empty turmoil 
of bubbles; and let me see the boy dressing the meat, and my 
table be a ship’s plank covered with a cloth; and a game of pitch 
and toss, and the boatswain’s whistle: the other day I had such 
fortune, for I love common life. 
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XIII 
AN UNGROUNDED SCANDAL 
LUCILIUS 
Tas rplyas, & NixvAXd, tives Bawrey oe Aéyovoty 
&s od pedawordras éE dyopas éxpio. 


XIV 
THE POPULAR SINGER 
NICARCHUS 
Nucticopat dde Savarngopov’ add’ Grav doy 
Anpodgidos, Oynoxe: cadres o vuctixopa€. 


XxV 
THE FAULTLESS DANCER 
PALLADAS 
Addyny nat NsdBnv apyjcato Méudis 0 o1pos, 
as Eudsvos Addyny, as MOiv0s NeoBnv. 


XVI 
THE FORTUNATE PAINTER 
LUCILIUS 
Elxoot yevyiaas 6 farypddos Eiruyos vious, 
ovo’ aire Tay Téxvwy ovdey Syoroy eet. 


13 
Some say, Nicylla, that you dye your hair; which is the best 
black that can be bought in the market. 


14 
The night-raven’s song is deadly; but when Demophilus sings, 
even the night-raven dies. 
12 
Snub-nosed Memphis danced Daphne and Niobe; Daphne like 
a stock, Niobe like a stone. 
16 


‘Eutychus the portrait-painter got twenty sons, and never got one 
likeness, even among his children. 
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XVII 


SLOW AND SURE 
NICARCHUS 

Tlévre per’ GArAwv Xdppos ev ’Apxadia Sodsyevwr, 

Gaipa pév, 2A’ Svrws EBdopuos eFérrecev. 
“Ef dvrmv, tay’ epeis, ras EBSopuos ; els plros avtod, 

Odpae, Xdppe, éeywou, HAVey ev (pario’ 
"EBSopo0s ody oftw trapayiveras ei 5 &re révte 

elye hidous, HAW’ dv, Zwtre, Swdéxaros. 


XVIII 


MARCUS THE RUNNER 
LUCILIUS 


Nuxta péony éroince tpéyav rote Mdpxos omits 
wor atroxrercOjva: wdvroGe To oradioy, 
Olt yap Snpootos KeiaGai tia mavres edokay 
oTAiTHY Tips elvexa TOY UOlvwor: 
Kai ti ydp ; eis pas qvodyero, xal tore Mapxos 
HrGe, mpoceAneitrwy Ta cTadip orddtoy, 


17 


Charmus ran for the three miles in Arcadia with five others; 
surprising to say, he actually came in seventh. When there were 
only six, perhaps you will say, how seventh? A friend of his went 
along in his great-coat crying, ‘ Keep it up, Charmus!’ and so he 
arrives seventh ; and if only he had had five more friends, Zoilus, 
he would have come in twelfth. 


18 


Marcus once saw midnight out in the armed men’s race, so that 
the race-course was all locked up, as the police all thought that 
he was one of the stone men in armour who stand there in honour 
of victors. Very well, it was opened next day, and then Marcus 
turned up, still short of the goal-by the whole course. 
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XIX 
HERMOGENES 
 .LUCILIUS 
‘O Bpaxds ‘Epporyévns, Srav éxBdry eis 76 yapal te 
&\xes wpos Ta KdtTw Tobro Sopvdperdyy. 


XX 


PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING 
LUCILIUS 

Tdios exarvevtoas To waviotaroy ex Ges 6 NeTOs 
eis thy exxopsdyy ovdey adijxey Sas 

Kal wrépas els Any caraBas 8dos olos S17’ &&n 
Téy UTro yi oxedetTav Netrrétatos TrétTaTaL’ 

Thy 82 xcevny xrlvny oi dpdropes pay em’ dpeov 
éyypaypavres ava, dios éxpéperas. 


XXI 
A LABOUR OF HERCULES 
LUCILIUS 
Toy pixpoy Mdxpava Oépous xospopevoy evpwv 
els TpayAny psKpod Tob Todos elAKuce pis" 
“Os 8 dv 7H Tpa@yAy Yodos Tov piv avonvléas, 
Zed warep, elrrev, éyess Sevrepoy “Hpaxdea. 


19 
Little Hermogenes, when he lets anything fall on the ground, has 
to drag it down to him with a hook at the end of a pole. 


20 

Lean Gaius yesterday breathed his very last breath, and left 
nothing at all for burial, but, having passed down into Hades just 
as he was in life, flutters there the thinnest of the anatomies under 
earth ; and his kinsfolk lifted an empty bier on their shoulders, 
inscribing above it, ‘This is Gaius’ funeral.’ 
| 21 

Tiny Macron was found asleep one summer day by a mouse, 
who pulled him by his tiny foot into its hole ; but in the hole he 
strangled the mouse with his naked hands and cried, ‘ Father Zeus, 
thou hast a second Heracles.’ 
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XXII 


EROTION 
LUCILIUS © 
Thy pixpyy trailovcay 'Eperioy iprace kava 
9 8é, tl, dnoi, Spe, Zed warep, et p’ dBénress ; 


XXIII 


ARTEMIDORA 
LUCILIUS 
“Perrilev ev drrvors Anunrpios ’Aprepid@pav 
THY NeTrTHY, €x TOD Smparos éFéEBarev. 


XXIV 


THE ATOMIC THEORY 
LUCILIUS 

"E€ aropew 'Exixovpos SXov Tov Kocpov eyparev 
elvat, tobro Soxay, "AXxipe, AeTrTOTAaTOV" 

Ei 5¢ ror’ Ww Acopayros, éypayrev dy éx Atopdavrou 
Tov Kal THY ATOLwY TOUAY Tt NETTTOTEpOU, 

“H ra pay Gd’ eypae cuvertavas €& arouwy ay, 
é« rovrou 8 auras,” Adxipe, TAS GTOMOUS. 


22 


Small Erotion while playing was carried aloft by a gnat, and 
cried, ‘What can I do, Father Zeus, if thou dost claim me ?’ 


23 
Fanning thin Artemidora in oo sleep, Demetrius blew her 
clean out of the house. 
24 
Epicurus wrote that the whole universe consisted of atoms, 
thinking, Alcimus, that the atom was the least of things. But if 
Diophantus had lived then, he would have written, ‘consisted of 
Diophantus,’ who is much more minute than even the atoms, or 
would have written that all other things indeed consist of atoms, 
but the atoms themselves of him. 
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XXV 
CHAEREMON 
LUCILIUS 

‘Apeis é& atipns Newrijs droraro 5: alOpns 

Xaspyjpov ayvpov roAdov éXadperepos, 
Kai ray’ dv éppolfnro &:’ aidépos, ef un apayvy 

Tovs 1obas éumreyGeis tarreos expéparo. 
Avrod 5 vieras re xal juata wévre epepacbels 

éxratos xatéBn vipate Tis apayyns. 


XXVI 


GOD AND THE DOCTOR 
NICARCHUS 
Tod AcBivou Arcos éxOes 6 xdevixds Fpyato Mapxos: 
nat 00s dy, nat Zevs, onpepov exdéperas. 


XXVIT 


THE PHYSICIAN AND THE ASTROLOGER 
NICARCHUS 
‘Eppoyérn tov iarpov o aarpodoyos A:odaytos 
elire povous wns evvea pivas exeev" 
Kaxeivos yeraoas, ti pév o Kpovos évvéa pnverv, 
dnal, redel, ov vos Tapa Se cvvTopa aot. 


25 
Borne up by a slight breeze, Chaeremon floated through the 
clear air, far lighter than chaff, and probably would have gone 
spinning off through ether, but that he caught his feet in a spider's 
web, and dangled there on his back; there he hung five nights and 
days, and on the sixth came down by a strand of the web. 


26 


Marcus the doctor called yesterday on the marble Zeus ; though 
marble, and though Zeus, his funeral is to-day. 


27 
Diophantus the astrologer said that Hermogenes the physician 
had only nine months to live; and he laughingly replied, ‘What 
Cronus may bring to pass in nine months do you consider; but I 
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Elzre, cal extelvas povov ipyato, cal Asogavros 
GAdov arrerarl{ov, avros amrecxapicey. 


XXVITI 
A DEADLY DREAM 
LUCILIUS 
“Eppoyévn tov tarpov dav Atodarros év drrvois 
ovner’ avryépOn, nai mrepiappa pépmv. 


XXIX 


SIMON THE OCULIST 
NICARCHUS 
“Hy tev’ éxns éxOpov, Acovucie, un xatapacy 
thy "lowy rouTe nde Tov ‘Aprroxparny, 
Mn®& ef ris rupAovs roce’ Peds, GAARA Vlpwva: 
Kat yvoon Ti eds cat rl Zlwov Svvarac. 


XXX 


SCIENTIFIC SURGERY 
NICARCHUS 
Xetpoupyav éopaktey Axeatopidony 'AyéXaos* 
Cav yap ywreverv, pnoly, Euedre TdAas. 


can make short work with you.’ He spoke, and reaching out, just 
touched him, and Diophantus, while forbidding another to hope, 
gasped out his own life. 


28 


Diophantus, having seen Hermogenes the physician in sleep, 
never awoke again, though he wore an amulet. 


29 
If you have an enemy, Dionysius, call not down upon him Isis 
nor Harpocrates, nor whatever god strikes men blind, but Simon ; 
and you will know what God and what Simon can do. 


30 
Agelaus killed Acestorides while operating ; for, ‘Poor man,’ he 
said, ‘he would have been lame for life.’ 
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XXXI 


THE WISE PROPHET 
LUCILIUS 
Te wrarpi pou tov adedpoy of daTpodoyos paxpoynpey 
wares cpavrevcar? ds ad’ évos oTOparos, 
"AXN ‘Eppoxreldns avrov povos elwe mrpépospor 
elrre 3, St’ avrav gow vexpoy éxowropeba. 


AXXIT 


SOOTHSAYING 
NICARCHUS 
Eis ‘Podop ef rAevces Tis ‘OdXvpmixoy 4 rOev épwrav 
Tov payTey, Kal Was ThevoeTas aaharées- 
Xo@ pavtis, rperoy pév, pn, catvyny Exe rHv vad, 
Kar ps) Ketpmvos, TOD Se Jépous ayayou' 
Todo yap dy woths, Eas xaxeice cal de 
dy us weparis év weddyes oe AGBy. 


XXXII 


A SCHOOL OF RHETORIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Xaiper “AptoreBov tod pyropos érra pabnrai, 
Técoapes of Totxas Kai Tpla ouyédsa. 


31 

All the astrologers as from one mouth prophesied to my father 
that his brother would reach a great old age; Hermocleides alone 
said he was fated to die early; and he said so, when we were 
mourning over his corpse indoors. 


32 

Some one came inquiring of the prophet Olympicus whether he 
should sail to Rhodes, and how he should have a safe voyage ; and 
the prophet replied, ‘ First have a new ship, and set sail not in 
winter but in summer ; for if you do this you will travel there and 
back safely, unless a pirate should capture you at sea.’ 


All hail, seven pupils of Aristides the rhetorician, four walls and 
three benches. 
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XXXIV 
THE LIBERAL ARTS 
LUCILIUS 


Ou Séyeras Madpxov rov pytopa vexpov o IIdovrear, 
eirwv, apxeirw KépBepos ade xvwv: 

Ei & é6éXeus ardytas, "lElou nai Medrirove 
TP peRorrountH Kat Tirv@ pedera* 

Ouvden yap aod yxeipov eyo xaxov, aypis dv eo 
ade coroxily ‘Poddos o ypapparsncs. 


XXXV 


CROSS PURPOSES 
NICARCHUS 


Avoxody Svcxwpos éxpiveto, nab roku wadrov 
Rv oO KpsTHns ToUT@Y TaV SV0 KwMpoTEpos: 
"Qy o pev avréreyev TO évolxcov avrov dpeinery 
pnvev réev®- o S epn vurros adyrexévac 
"EuBréas 8 avrois 6 xpurns Aéyes és ti payerOe; 
pnrnp é€o8" ipav: aphorepos tpédere. 


34 


Pluto refuses to take in the dead orator Marcus, saying, ‘ Let one 
dog, Cerberus, suffice us here ; but if you insist, declaim to Ixion 
and Melito the lyric poet and Tityus ; for I have no worse evil than 
you, until Rufus the critic comes here to murder the language.’ 


35 


A deaf man went to law with a deaf man, and the judge was a 
long way deafer than both. The one claimed that the other owed 
him five months’ rent; and he replied that be had ground his corn 
by night; then the judge, looking down on them, said, ‘ Why 
quarrel ? she is your mother; keep her between you.’ 

R 
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XXXVI 


THE PATENT STOVE 
NICARCHUS 
"Hydpacas yarxoty pshedpsov, ‘Hrsodeope, 
Tov wept THv Opdeny yruyporepoy Bopéou: 
M? duca, 1) kapve parny Tov Kamrvov éeyeipess 
eis TO Bépos yadahv Bavxadw ryopacas. 


XXXVII 


THE WOODEN HORSE 
LUCILIUS 
@eocanov lao Exes, Epaclotpate, adrid caredoat 
ov Suvar’ avrov bdns pdppaxa Geacanrins, 
“Ovress Sovpsov tarzop, dv ei Ppiyes el\xov Eravres 
ovv Aavaois, Zxatds ovn dv éondOe widas- 
“Ov otyncas avabnpa Geod rivos, eb mpocéyers pot, 
tas xpeOds aroies Tots Texvioss Wricavyy. 


XXXVITII 


A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
. LUCILIUS 
Eiosdev 'Avrioxos rv Avotpayou more TUAnY 
xovnére THY TUAnY elawde Avoipayos. 


36 
You have bought a brass hot-water urn, Heliodorus, that is 
chillier than the North wind about Thrace; do not blow, do not 
labour, you but raise smoke in vain; it is a brass wine-cooler you 
have bought against summer. 


37 
You have a Thessalian horse, Erasistratus, but the drugs of all 
Thessaly cannot make him go, the real wooden horse, that, if 
Trojans and Greeks had all pulled together, would never have 
entered at the Scaean gate; set it up as an offering to some god, 
if you take my advice, and make gruel for your little children with 
its barley. 
. 38 
- Antiochus once set eyes on Lysimachus’ cushion, and Lysima.- 
chus never set eyes on his cushion again. 
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XXXIX 
_ CINYRAS THE CILICIAN 
DEMODOCUS 


Tlavres pév Kedsxes xaxot avépes ev dé Kidekw 
els arya0os Kevupns, cat Kivupns 8 Kine. 


XL 


A GENERATION OF VIPERS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’"Aomida, dpivov, div, cat Aadixéas rrepigevye, 
kai Kiva AvooNTHY, Kai wadt Aadixéas. 


XLI 
THE LIFEBOAT 
NICARCHUS 
Eixe Dirwv AéuBov Lwrnprov adr’ év exeivp 
awOnv’ ovdé Zeds avras tows Suvarac 
Oivoua yap povoy hv Zwrnpios: of § ériBavres 
érdeov 7) rapa yy 7) wapa Pepoedpovny. 


39 


All Cilicians are bad men; among the Cilicians there is one 
good man, Cinyras, and Cinyras is a Cilician. 


40 


Keep clear of a cobra, a toad, a viper, and the Laodiceans ; also 
of a mad dog, and of the Laodiceans once again. 


41 

Philo had a boat, the Salvation, but not Zeus himself, I believe, 
can be safe in her ; for she was salvation in name only, and those 
who got on board her used either to go aground or to go under- 
ground. 
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XLII 


THE MISER AND THE MOUSE 
LUCILIUS | 
Mov ’Acxpwedins o Gsddpyupos elder ev olxy, 
kai, rl wosets, noiy, pidtate pd, wap’ epot ; 
“Héu & o wis yerdoas, pnddy, pire, puoi, poPnOys, 
ovys tpodis wapa col yp7Coper, GAAd povijs. 


XLII 


VEGETARIANISM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Od povos cupvyoy dareyes yépas, GANA Kal pets: 
ris yap bs éuoyor tpparo, Hudaydpa ; 
"ANN Stay dnOg 7 Kal owrnO7 Kal aducO7, 
57 Tore cai uyny ove éxov écioper. 


XLIV 


NICON’S NOSE 
NICARCHUS 
Tod ypurod Nixevos ope thy piva, Mévurwe, 
autos 8’ ody paxpdy daiveras elvas Ere 


42 


Asclepiades the miser saw a mouse in his house, and said, ‘ What 
do you want with me, my very dear mouse?’ and the mouse, 
smiling sweetly, replied, ‘Do not be afraid, my friend ; we do not 
ask board from you, only lodging.’ 


43 


You were not alone in keeping your hands off live things ; we do 
so too; who touches live food, Pythagoras? but we eat what has 
been boiled and roasted and pickled, and there is no life in it then. 


" 44 
I see Nicon’s beak of a nose, Menippus ; it is evident he is still 
a long way off ; but he will arrive if we wait patiently; for at the 
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TIAsy Hees, petvapev Suws: ef yap wondv, wévte 
THS pos otadious olopas ovK arréxet. 

"AAN’ avr pév, Opas, mpotropeveras: Hy 8 ert Bovvov 
inpnrov oTdpev, KavTov érowopeda. 


XLV 


WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
lip’ "Aoxrnriady rh ta Sdepva tatra ; th racyxes ; 
ov oé povov yanrerrn Kumpis éAnicaro, 
Ov’ émi cod povve xateOnEato toka nai iovs 
aixpos “Epaws: ti Cav év omodth Tera ; 


XLVI 
THE WORLD'S REVENGE 


LUCIAN 


"Ey rraow peOvovow “Axiviuvvos nOere vngey’ 
Touvera kat peOvery avros eo0fe povos. 


most he is not, I fancy, five stadia behind the nose. Here it is, 
you see, stepping forward ; if we stand on a high mound we shall 
catch sight of him in person. 


45 


Drink, Asclepiades ; why these tears? what ails you? not of you 
only has the cruel Cyprian made her prey, nor for you only bitter 
Love whetted the arrows of his bow ; why while yet alive lie you in 
the dust? 


46 


In a company where all were drunk, Acindynus must needs be 
sober ; and so he seemed himself the one drunk man there. 
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XLVII 


EPILOGUE 
PHILODEMUS 
"HpdcOny: rls 8 obyl ; xexopaxa’ ris 8 auuros 
eeopeov ; Add’ eudyny dx tlyos ; obyi Oecd ; 
"EpplpOm- wods yap éwebyeras avril pedaivns 
OpiE Hbn, ouverts dyyeXos 7Asalns. 
Kai walfew Ste xatpos, éwalfaper’ jvica cal viv 
overt, Awitépns ppovridos dwopeba. 


47 


I was in love once; who has not been? I have revelled; who 
is uninitiated in revels? nay, I was mad ; at whose prompting but 
a god’s? Let them go; for now the silver hair is fast replacing 
the black, a messenger ‘of wisdom that comes with age. We too 
played when the time of playing was ; and now that it is no longer, 
we will turn to worthier thoughts. 


DEATH 


I 


THE SPAN OF LIFE 
MACEDONIUS 
Tata «cat EiaAnOuca, ov pév téxes, 5 Se cadvrrets: 
xalperov- aupotépas Hvvca TO orddcov- 
Elye 5é, 27) vodwy 100s veicopas ovdé yap ipéas 
H thvos, 4 tis ew, olda mwoPev petéeBny. 


II 


DUSTY DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
M2 pa, mt) oreddvous AOlvais ornraos yapivou, 
pndé 10 rip pr4Ens és xevov 7 Samrdvn: 
Zavri por et Te OérXes yaptoar rédpny Sé peOvonxwy 
mndov Tomoes, eovY 0 Oavwy rieras. 


t 


Earth and Birth-Goddess, thou who didst bear me and thou who 
coverest, farewell; I have accomplished the course between you, 
and I go, not discerning whither I shall travel; for I know not 
either whose or who I am, or whence I came to you. 


Pay no offering of ointments or garlands on my stony tomb, 
nor make the fire blaze up; the expense is in vain. While I live 
be kind to me if thou wilt; but drenching my ashes with wine 
thou wilt make mire, and the dead man will not drink. 
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Ii! 
A CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Apke? pos yalyns pixpr coves: 4 52 wepiocy) 
GdXov érsOrlBos wrote wetrspévoy 
LTH, To oxAnpov vexp&y Bdpos, of pe Saydvra 
yveocovr’, “Adxavdpos rod Sr: Kadrsréneus. 
IV 
BENE MERENTI 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tata plan rov wrpéoBuv "Apivreyov ev0eo xodross 
To\N@v pyncapevn TOY mi col Kaparey" 
Kal yap det rpéuvov coe eveorips£er édains, 
monde Kai Boopulov crjpacww Hyddicer, 
Kal Anois érdnoe, xat SSaros atdNacas Edxav 
Oijxe pev evrAayavov, Ojxe 8’ dreepopopor 
"Av@’ Sv od wpneia Kata Kpotddov Todsoio 
xeiao, xa eiapwas avOoxopue Bordvas. 
Vv 
PEACE IN THE END 
DIONYSIUS : 
IIpntrepov yijpds ce xai ov Kata voicos apaupr 
éaBecev, evv70ns 5 tarvov obetdopevoy — 
3 
A little dust of earth suffices me; let another lie richly, weighed 


down by his extravagant tombstone, that grim weight over the dead, 
who will know me here in death as Alcander son of Calliteles. 


4 

Dear Earth, take old Amyntichus to thy bosom, remembering 

his many labours on thee; for ever he planted in thee the olive- 

stock, and often made thee fair with vine-cuttings, and filled thee 

full of corn, and, drawing channels of water along, made thee rich 

with herbs and plenteous in fruit: do thou in return lie softly over 
his grey temples and flower into tresses of spring herbage. 


5 
A gentler old age and no dulling disease quenched thee, and 
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“Axpa pepspvjoas "Eparocbeves: ovdé Kupnvn 
paid oe ratpdewv évros exto tdwy, 

’"Ayddou vié, piros Se xat ev Eclvn xexaduas 
wap Tobe IIpwrios xpdoredov aiysanov. 


VI 


THE WITHERED VINE 
| LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

“Aptredos ws dn xdpant ornpllopar ab 

oxnravio Kare pw eis ’AlSnv Odvatos 
Avoxape: pn Topye ti rot xaptéotepov et tpets 

4h awlovpas trolas Oddypy rr’ nerly ; 
*O8 elaras ov xopmrm, aro Serv o manates 

WoaTo, js WAEovoy FAGE peTrorxealny. 


Vil 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
THEAETETUS 
“Hydavey avOparots, o & érrumrdeov Fvdave Movcass 
Kpdyrwp, cat ynpws iAvev obts rpocw: 
TH, od S¢ reOverora tov iepov dvdp’ brredé—w 
Hp Sye wai Cwes xetOe dv evppoovyy ; 


thou didst fall asleep in the slumber to which al] must come, O 
Eratosthenes, after pondering over high matters; nor did Cyrene 
where thou sawest the light receive thee within the tomb of thy 
fathers, O son of Aglaus; yet dear even in a foreign land art thou 
buried, here by the edge of the beach of Proteus. 


6 
‘Even as a vine on her dry pole I support myself now on a staff, 
and death calls me to Hades. Be not obstinately deaf, O Gorgus; 
what is it the sweeter for thee if for three or four summers yet thou 
shalt warm thyself beneath the sun?’ So saying the aged man 
quietly put his life aside, and removed his house to the greater 


company. 


7 ; 
Delightful to men and yet more delightful to the Muses was 


Crantor, and did not live far into age: O earth, didst thou enfold 
the sacred man in death, or does he still live in gladness there ? 
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VIII 
LOCA PASTORUM DESERTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Naiddes xal wuypa BoatMua taita pedlocass 

olyov én’ eiapivny AéEare viocopevass, 
‘Os 6 yépwv Acdasrmos én’ apourodeacs Nayoo's 

EpOcro yecpeply vucth Aoynoapevos, 
Lunvea & ovxére of xoptery dirov at dé rov &xpys 


yelrova wrotpéviat ToAAa roOodct vara. 


IX 
THE OLD SHEPHERD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Tlotpéves of ravrny Speos paysy oiorroNeire 
alyas xeveipous éuBaréortes dis, 
Krertayopn, mpos Tijs, oddyny ydpsy GAAA wpoenva 
rivotre xOovins elvexa Deporepovns: 
BAnynoaswr’ Siés pot, er’ akéoroto Se worphy 
wérpns cupitos rpnéa Booxopévass, 
Elaps 5¢ wrpare Nepovioy dvOos apépoas 
xowpirns orepéero TUPov époyv oTedary, 
Kai ris az’ evdpvoto xatappaivorro yadante 
ol0s, apodyatoy pacroy dvacyopevos, 
8 


Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they come 
on their springtide. way, that old Leucippus perished on a winter’s 
night, setting snares for scampering hares, and no longer is the 
tending of the hives dear to him; but the pastoral dells mourn 
sore for him who dwelt with the mountain peak for neighbour. 


| 9 

Shepherds who pass over this ridge of hill pasturing your goats 
and _fleecy sheep, pay to Clitagoras, in Earth’s name, a small but 
kindly grace, for the sake of Persephone under ground; let sheep 
bleat. by me, and on an unhewn stone the shepherd pipe softly to 
them as they feed, and in early spring let the countryman pluck the 
meadow flower to enwreathe my tomb with a garland, and let one 
make milk drip from a fruitful ewe, holding up her milking-udder, 


, 
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e 


Kpnrid: iypatvoy ériripBiov eict Oavovtor, 
eioly aporBatar av POtpévors yaperes. 


xX 
THE DEAD FOWLER 
MNASALCAS 
’"Apravcet eal 7H5e ody wrrepoy iepos Specs 
Tacs trép adeias éCopevos wraravov, 
"OXero yap Toipavdpos o MaA1os, odd’ Ere veirac 
iEov em’ dypevrais yevdpevos xadapots. 


XI 


THE ANT BY THE THRESHING-FLOOR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Avtod coi rap’ dou, Sunrabes épyata pupyn€, 
nptov éx Bwrou Sirddos éxticdpav 
"Odpa ce xai POipevov Anods otaxuntpodpos atrvak 
OéXyn aporpaln xelpevov év Oarapy. 


XII 


. THE. TAME. PARTRIDGE 
| SIMMIAS. . 
Ovxér’ dy’ irsjev Splos ebaxcor, dypdra wépscE, 
nynecoay ing yiipuy aro oropatwn, 


to wet the base of my tomb: there are returns for favours to dead 
men, there are, even among the de 


10 

Even here shall the holy bird rest his swift wing, sitting on this 
murmuring plane, since Poemander the Malian is dead and comes 
no more with birdlime smeared on his fowling reeds. 


II 
Here to thee by the threshing-floor, O toiling worker ant, I rear 
a memorial to thee of a thirsty clod, that even in death the corn- 
nurturing furrow of Demeter may lull thee as thou liest in thy 
rustic cell. | 
12 
No more along the shady woodland copse, O hunter partridge, 
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Onpetov Badious cvvopsruxas ev vous OAns* 
¢xeo yap wupdray eis ’Ayépovros adey. 


XITI 


THE SILENT SINGING-BIRD 
TYMNES 
“Opveor @ Xdpiow pepednpévor, @ wapopotoy 
' dXcvocw roy cov POoyyor icwadpevoy, 
‘“HpwdoaOns, gir’ drasé: ot 8 0ea Kal 1d coy G50 
TredpUa cromnpal vucTos Eyovcty odol. 


XIV 


THE FIELDS OF PERSEPHONE 
ARISTODICUS 
Ovxére 89 ce Myea nat’ adveoy ’Adxldos olxoy 
dept pediCouévay Srperas dédsos" 
"Hdn yap Netpovas dri Krupévov rerornoa 
nai Spocepa ypuvatas dvGea Ilepoedovas. 


XV 


THE DISCONSOLATE SHEPHERD 
THEOCRITUS 
"0, Selrase rd Qupas, rf ros wor et Katatafeis 
Sdxpver SuyAnves wras Gdupopevos ; 


dost thou send thy clear cry from thy mouth as thou decoyest thy 
speckled kinsfolk in their forest feeding-ground ; for thou art gone 
on the final road of Acheron. 


13 
O bird beloved of the Graces, O rivalling the halcyons in likeness 


of thy note, thou art snatched away, dear warbler, and thy ways 
and thy sweet breath are held in the silent paths of night. 


14 
No longer in the wealthy house of Alcis, O shrill grasshopper, . 
shall the sun behold thee singing; for now thou art flown to the 
meadows of Clymenus and the dewy flowers of golden Persephone. 


15 
Ah thou poor Thyrsis, what profit is it if thou shalt waste away 


ek a. 
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Oixerat & yipapos, Td Kadov réxos, olyer’ és ” Asdap, 
TPAaXUs yap yarais augerlake NUKos, 

Ai 8¢ xives krayyedvrTe ti ros wiéov, avixa THVAS 
doréoy ovde réppa Delrer’ atrovyopévas ; 


XVI 
LAMPO THE HOUND 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
@npevriy Adurova Mibou xuva Siva xaréxra 
Kattrep virép Wuyis Wodda Tovnodevov" 
Tlooci yap Spvccey vorepov wédov, GAA TO veabes 
wldaxos ex truprs ovn érdyuvev dap, 
lire 5’ awavdncas: 4 8 EBdvcev. 7 dpa, Noydar, 
Adptrove crapévoy phvw Bec? ehador. 


XVII 
STORM ON THE HILLS 
DIOTIMUS 
Avroparas Setdg worl raidvov ai Boes 7rOov 
é& Speos troAAg vidbopevas rove 
Aial, @nplyayos 5¢ rapa Sput rov paxpor ebder 
trvov? éxosunOn 5 éx wrupds ovpaviov, 


the apples of thy two eyes with tears in thy mourning? the kid is 
gone, the pretty young thing, is gone to Hades; for a savage wolf 
crunched her in his jaws; and the dogs bay ; what profit is it, when 
of that lost one not a bone nor a cinder Is left? 


16 


Thirst slew hunter Lampo, Midas’ dog, though he toiled hard for 
his life; for he dug with his paws in the moist flat, but the slow 
water made no haste out of her blind spring, and he fell in despair ; 
then the water gushed out. Ah surely, Nymphs, you laid on 
Lampo your wrath for the slain deer. 


17 
Unherded at evenfall the cattle came to the farmyard from the 
hill, snowed on with heavy snow; alas, and Therimachus sleeps 
the long sleep beside an oak, stretched there by fire from heaven. 
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XVIII 
A WET NIGHT 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ovn col ei Asévucoy o ovorgopat h Asos 5Spoy 


peuryrop’, clucOnpot 8 eis rrodas ayporepos: 
’Aypoe yap xatiovra Tlodvfevow éx more Sastos 
TupBos eyes yloypeov éFepurovta dodowy, 
Keiras 8’ Aiodidos Zytpyns éxds. add tis Sppyns 
Secualvos peOvwv arpamroy verinv. 


XIX 
FAR FROM HOME 
TYMNES 
M7 coi robro, Dirawl, Uny emixalpioy Ecrw 
ef un wrpos NelrX@ yijs poplns érvyes, 
"ANAd o” ’EXevbépyns 85’ Eves rdos: ears yap ton 
mavrobey ets 'Alony épyouévoroty odes. 


XX 
DEATH AT SEA 
SIMONIDES 
Lapua pev ddrodarrh xevOes xovis: ev 5€ ce 1rovTe, 
KnrcloOeves, Evfelvp poip’ éxsyev Oavarov 


18 


I know not whether I shall complain of Dionysus or blame the 


rain 


of Zeus, but both are treacherous for feet. For the tomb 


holds Polyxenus, who returning once to the country from a feast, 
tumbled off the slippery slopes, and lies far from Aeolic Smyrna: 
therefore let one full of wine fear a rainy footpath in the dark. = 


19 


Let not this be of too much moment to thee, O Philaenis, that 
thou hast not found thine allotted earth by the Nile, but this tomb 
holds thee in Eleutherne ; for to comers from all places there is an 
equal way to Hades. 


20 


Strange dust covers thy body, and the lot of death took thee, 
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Tiralopevov, yruxepod 5é peridpovos olxade voorrov 
RpwraKes, Vd tev Xiov er’ audipvrny. 


XXI 


AT THE WORLD'S END 
CRINAGORAS 

Acirasot, Ti xevaiow adropela Oaponoavres 
éAmlow, arnpod AnOopuevos Oavdrtov ; 

"Hy d5¢ nab pvOorcs wat 70cos wavta LédevKos 
apts adr Ans Baroy éravpopevos, 

‘Torarious év “I Bnpot, rocov Siva tyroOs AcaBou, 
Keitas aetpyntwy Eeivos em’ aiytarav. 


XXII 


IN LIMINE PORTUS 
ANTIPHILUS 

”H8y wou matpns TerAdoas oxedov, abptoy, ettrov 

7 paxpy Kat’ nov Svotvoln xordce: 
Odtra xeidos Enyce, Kat hv icos “Aide trovtos, 

kai we KaTétpuyev Keivo TO Kovgoy Eros. 
Ildvra Noyov mepirao tov aifpsov: ovdé Ta psxpa 

AjOe. tiv yrAdoons avrimadov Névecw. — 


O Cleisthenes, wandering in the Euxine sea; and thou didst fail of 
sweet and dear home-coming, nor ever didst reach sea-girt Chios. 


21 


Alas, why wander we, trusting in vain hopes and forgetting 
baneful death? this Seleucus was perfect in his words and ways, 
but, having enjoyed his youth but a little, among the utmost 
Iberians, so far and far away from Lesbos, he lies a stranger on 
unmapped shores. 

° 22 3 . 

Already almost in touch of my native land, ‘To-morrow,’ I said, 
‘the wind that has set so long against me will abate’; not yet had 
the speech died on my lip, and the sea was, even as Hades, and 
that light word broke me down. Beware of every speech with 
to-morrow in it; not even small things escape the Nemesis that 
avenges the tongue. 
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XXIII 
DROWNED IN HARBOUR 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Myo’ &1’ én’ ayxupns odog aioreve Gardoon, 
vautire, pnd ef ros welopata yépaos exoe’ 
Kai yap “lav Spy evcxdrmecey, és 5¢ xodkupSov 
vaurou Tas Taywas olvos ence yEpas. 
Debye yoposrtuTrinv emivyiov: éyOpos 'laxyy 
wovros: Tupanvol rovroy EBevro vopov. 


XXIV 


IN SOUND OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Kal véxuy arphivros avnoe pe Oadacca 
Adow épnpaly xpurrrov bro omiddsds, 
Arpnves del doveioa wap’ obars xai wapa nwo 
onjpa: rip, avOpwros, ride TWappelcate 
“H avolns xypewce tov ov ert poprids vyi. 
éurropov, GAN orgLyns vaurinroy eipecins, 
Onxapévn vaunyov ; oS dx wévrovo parevov 
Cony, éx wovrou nal popoy eiAxvoduny. 


23 
Not even when at anchor trust the baleful sea, O sailor, nor even 
if dry land hold thy cables; for Ion fell into the harbour, and at 
the plunge wine tied his quick sailor’s hands. Beware of revel- 
ling on ship-board; the sea is enemy to Iacchus; this law the 
Tyrrhenians ordained. 
24 
Even in death shall the implacable sea vex me, Lysis hidden 
beneath a lonely rock, ever sounding harshly by my ear and along- 
side of my deaf tomb. Why, O fellow-men, have you made my 
dwelling by this that reft me of breath, me whom, not trading in 
my merchant-ship but sailing in a little rowing boat, it brought to 
shipwreck? and I who sought my living out of the sea, out of the 
sea likewise drew my death. 
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XXVII 


THE SINKING OF THE PLEIAD 
AUTOMEDON 


“AvOpore Cots wepupelSeo, pnde wap’ pny 
vauTinos lobe Kai Bs ov wodvs avdpi Bios 

Acinase Kreovixe, ob & eis Neraphy Oacoy érOeiy 
qelyev, xoldns Eurropos éx Lupins, 

“Epwopos @ KXeovexe: Svcty 8’ iro Tiderddos avriyy 
mwovroropav, auth Undead: cvyxaréous. 


XXVIII 


A RESTLESS GRAVE 


ARCHIAS 


Ov8e véxus vauryos eri yOova Oijpis Eracels 
KUpacw aypuTVaY AnTOpat Hioven: 

°H yap dduppyetocs bird Secpdory, ayyoOs rovrov 
Sucpevéos, Ecivov yepolv Exupca Tadov, 

Ale) 3¢ Bpopéovra nai dy vexveros Gardoons 
0 TApey ale Sodtrov areyOopevoy. 


27 


.O man, be sparing of life, neither go on sea-faring out of season ; 
even so the life of man is not long. Miserable Cleonicus, yet thou 
didst hasten to come to fair Thasos, a merchantman out of hollow 
Syria, O merchant Cleonicus; but hard on the sinking of the 
Pleiad ee journeyedst over the sea, as the Pleiad sank, so 
didst thou. 


28 


Not even in death shall I Theris, tossed shipwrecked upon land 
by the waves, forget the sleepless shores; for beneath the spray- 
beaten reefs, nigh the disastrous main, I found a grave at the hands 
of strangers, and for ever do I wretchedly hear roaring even among 
the dead the hated thunder of the sea. 
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XXIX 


TELLURIS AMOR 
CRINAGORAS 

Tlospay @ pdxap, ele xar’ objpeos érpoBdrevov 

eyryo, Towmpov Tobr’ ava NevKoNopoy, 
Kptois ayntiipos Bota BAnyopmer’ orraloy, 

h wixpp Bayar vyoya wnddua 
“Adpy’ tovyap éuv trroBévOcos: adi Se ravrny 

Oiva pe porBdnoas Evpos amnpécaro. 


XXX 


A GRAVE BY THE SEA 
ASCLEPIADES 
’"Oxra pev wyyers Grexe tenxela Odracca 
kai xipatve Boa 8 jrlka cor Stvapus’ 
“Hy 5¢ tov Edpapew xabérgs ragov, ddXo pev ovdev 


é e 4 5’ bd 4 : 5 A 
KpIyyvov, eupnoes 0 ooTéa Kal aTrodiny. 


XXXI 


AN EMPTY TOMB 
CALLIMACHUS 
“Odere pnd’ éyévovto Goal vées: ob yap ay hpeis 
maida Acoxnretdou Ywrrodty éotévopev. 


29 
O happy shepherd, would that I too had shepherded on the moun- 
tain along this white grassy hill, making the bleating flock move 
after the leader rams, rather than have dipped a ship’s steering- 
rudders in the bitter brine: so I sank under the depths, and the 
East wind that swallowed me down cast me up again on this shore. 


30 

Keep eight cubits away from me, O rough sea, and billow and 
roar with all thy might; but if thou pullest down the grave of 
Eumares, thou wilt find nothing of value, but only bones and dust. 


31 
Would that swift ships had never been, for we should not have 
bewailed Sopolis son of Diocleides; but now somewhere in the 


> 
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Nov 8’ 6 pey eiy adi rou déperas véxus: dytt 8 exelvov 
otvoua xai Kevedy ofjua trapepyoueda. 


XXXII 
THE DAYS OF THE HALCYONS 


APOLLONIDES 


Kat rrore Severs ddboBos ropos, ei7ré, Oédacca, 
ei cal dv adxvovey fuact KNavcopeba, 

"Adcudvey, als rrovros del ornpiEato Kiua 
pyvepoy, OF Kpivas yéproy airicToTépyp ; 

"AAG kal jwlkea pata cab odivecowy airnpeoy 
avyeis, ody doprp Svcas ’Apioropévny. 


XXXII 
A WINTER VOYAGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Kai oé, Krenvopiin, 1o0os édeoe trarpidos ains 
Oapojcayra Norov Aairame yerpeply’ 
“Opn yap ce rédnoev avéyyvos: bypa Sé Thy ony 

xipar’ ad’ inepriy éxrucev jrKlny. 


sea he drifts dead, and instead of him we pass by a name on an 
empty tomb. 
32 

And when shall thy swirling passage be free from fear, say, O 
sea, if even in the days of the halcyons we must weep, of the 
halcyons for whom Ocean evermore stills his windless wave, that 
one might think dry land less trustworthy? but even when thou 
callest thyself a gentle nurse and harmless to women in labour, 
thou didst drown Aristomenes with his freight. 


33 


Thee too, son of Cleanor, desire after thy native land destroyed, 
trusting to the wintry gust of the South; for the unsecured season 
entangled thee, and the wet waves washed away thy lovely youth. 
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XXXIV 
THE DEAD CHILD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovmre rot TAOKapLOL TETUNPEVOL, OVEE TEAAVAS 
Tot TpreTels pyVav dvioyedvTo Spopor, 
Knrevdcne, Nexacis ote cay tepi Adpvaxa parnp, 
TAGpoy, ét’ aiaxt@ TOA éBoace Tadw 
Kai yevéras TlepixXecros: em’ ayvwre 8 ’Ayépovte 
nBdaoes HBav, Krevdix’, dvoororaray. 
XXXV 
THE LITTLE SISTER 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
"H waits dyer’ dwpos ev EBSopy 48’ évavte 
eis "AlSny, troAAtjs HALKins TpoTepN, 
Aedala ro8éovea tov eixoodpnvov adeddov 
yyTov-aoropyou yevodpevoyv Oavdrov. 
Alai, Avypa wa0ovea Ilepiorepi, ws ev EToipp 
avOpwros Saipov One ra Secvorara. 
XXXVI 
PERSEPHONE’S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’"Aién adANTdveuvTe al Atpore, TimTE ToL OUTW 
Kddraoypoy Cwas vymiov appdvieas ; 
34 
Not yet were thy tresses cut, nor had the monthly courses of 
the moon driven a three-years’ space, O poor Cleodicus, when thy 
mother Nicasis, clasping thy coffin, wailed long over thy lamented 


grave, and thy father Pericleitus; but by unknown Acheron thou 
shalt flower out the youth that never, never returns. 


35 
This girl passed to Hades untimely, in her seventh year, before 
her many playmates, peor thing, pining for her baby brother, who 
at twenty months old tasted of loveless Death. Alas, ill-fated 
Peristeris, how near at hand God has set the sorest griefs to men. 


36 
Hades inexorable and inflexible, why hast thou thus reft infant 
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“Eorat pav § ye ais dv Seipact Peporedovelors 
Twatyviov' GAN olxos Avypa AéXouwe 1dOn. 


XXXVIT 


CHILDLESS AMONG WOMEN 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
"A Sein’ ’Avrixress, Ser) & dye 9) row ey FANS 
axph cal povvoy waida wrupecapevn, 
"Oxrwxacdecérns 35 draXeo, Téxvov éya Se 
dpddmov kralo yijpas odupopévn. 
Balny eis "Aides oxcepov Sdpov: ore pos Hos 
noet, ob’ axtis wxtos nediov- 
"A Sein’ "Avtixras, pepopnpuéve, wévOeos elns 
inrnp, Cans de pe Kouroodpevos. 


XXXVIITI 


FATE’S PERSISTENCY 
PHILIPPUS 
‘H rupi ravra rexotca Prirainoy, 7 BapurevOns 
LNTHP, } Téexvev Tpiecoy oica Tadoy, 
’"AdAotplats wdiow épopusoa: 7 yap éodrwecy 
wavras po. Cyocesy Tovroy dy ovK Erexor, 


Callaeschrus of life? Surely the child will be a plaything in the 
palace of Persephone, but at home he has left bitter sorrows. 


37 
Ah wretched Anticles, and wretched I who have laid on the pyre 
in the flower of youth my only son, thee, child, who didst perish 
at eighteen years; and I weep, bewailing an orphaned old age: 
fain would I go to the shadowy house of Hades; neither is morn 
sweet to me, nor the beam of the swift sun. Ah wretched Anticles, 
struck down by fate, be thou healer of my sorrow, taking me with 
thee out of life. 
38 
I Philaenion who gave birth but for the pyre, I the woeful 
mother, I who had seen the threefold grave of my children, 
anchored my trust on another's pangs; for I surely hoped that he 
at least would live, whom I had not borne. So I, who once had 
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‘H & ebrats Oerdy viov aviypyayov' GANG pe Salpov 
nOere pnd’ ddAns yntpos Exerw yapira, 

KAnOeis iyérepos yap arrépOsro: viv de rexovoats 
Hon Kai Novrais wévOos éyw yeyova. 


XXXIX 
ANTE DIEM 
BIANOR 
Hlavra Xdpov aordnorte, ri rov véov iptacas avTws 
"Artadoy ; ov ads env, xdv Odve ynpadéos ; 


XL 
UNFORGOTTEN 
SIMONIDES 
Dj tore Ipwropayos, watpos rrepi xeipas Exovros, 
nule’ ad ipepriy Errveev HrALKinu: 
"Q. Tepnvopidn, rawos pirov obtrote Ancy 
ovr’ aperny Troléwy obre aaodpootrny. 


XLI 
THE BRIDECHAMBER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"Hén pév xpoxoes cravdrids witvaro vipda 
Kyewapéra ypucéwy tracros éow Oadapwv 


fair children, brought up an adopted son; but God would not let 
me have even a second mother’s grace; for being called ours he 
perished, and now I am become a woe to the rest of mothers too. 


39 
Ever insatiate Charon, why hast thou wantonly taken young 
Attalus? was he not thine, even if he had died old ? 


40 
Protomachus said, as his father held him in his hands when he 
was breathing away his lovely youth, ‘O son of Timenor, thou wilt 
never forget thy dear son, nor cease to long for his valour and his 
wisdom.’ 
41 
Already the saffron-strewn bride-bed was spread within the 
golden wedding-chamber for the bride of Pitane, Cleinareta, and 
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Kadepoves 8’ frmovro SswXevioy doya Tevcas 
Gyew aphorépars avoxopevos Taddpuass 

Anpo xai Nixurros: agapragaca 8 voicos 
wapbev:cay, Aabas dywyev és wéXaryos" 

"AMyeval 8 éxdyovro cuvddixes ovy? Oupérpeor 
GAAA rov 'Albew orepvoturh warayov. 

XLII 
BRIDEGROOM DEATH 
MELEAGER 

Ov yapoyr GdN’' ’ABayv érivupdidioy KXeapiocra 
SéEato wapOevias Gupata Avopéva’ 

"Apts yap éorréptos vipdas emi Sicdlow ayevy 
Awrol, cal Oardpwwr érrAarayedyTo Gupas: 

"Hoos 8 odoAuypoy avéxpayor, éx 5 “Tyévatos 
ovyabels yoepoy POéypya peOappdcaro, 

Ai 8’ abral nat péyyos édgdovyour rapa waste 
wevxat xal POtuéva vépOev Eparvov odor. 

XLITI 
THE YOUNG WIFE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 

“Opus elyé oe ractas, dwpios eldé oe TUpBos 

evOadéov Xapirwy avOos, 'Avactacin: 


her guardians Demo and Nicippus hoped to light the torch-flame 
held at stretch of arm and lifted in both hands, when sickness 
snatched her away yet a maiden, and drew her to the sea of Lethe; 
and her sorrowing companions knocked not on the bridal doors, 
but on their own smitten breasts in the clamour of death. 


42 
Not marriage but Death for bridegroom did Clearista receive 
when she loosed the knot of her maidenhood: for but now at even 
the flutes sounded at the bride’s portal, and the doors of the 
wedding-chamber were clashed ; and at morn they cried the wail, 
and Hymenaeus put to silence changed into a voice of lamentation ; 
and the same pine-brands flashed their torchlight before the bride- 
bed, and lit the dead on her downward way. 


43 
In season the bride-chamber held thee, out of season the grave 
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Lod yevérns, col rixpd woos Kata Sdxpva reiBet, 
gol Taya xal ropOpels Saxpyyée vexvov* 

Ov yap drov AvKdBavta Sinvucas ayy cuvevvon, 
GAN’ Exxardexétiv, ev, xaréxes ce Taos. 


XLIV 


SANCTISSIMA CONIUNX 
CRINAGORAS 
AetXain, tl oe wparoy eros ri Se Sevraroy eiira ; 
Serain: Todt’ éy travtl Kax@ Erupoy: 
Oltyeat, & yapicooa yivat, Kal és eideos Opny 
Taxpa Kai eis yuyns 700s eveynapévn’ 
Iparn cot Svop’ éoxev érirupov hv yap awavta 
Sevrep’ dpspynrov rov ér) cot xapirov. 


XLV 


SUNDERED HANDS 
DAMAGETUS 
‘Tordariov, Paxata KruT? TOM, TOUTS Beava 
elev és ATpUyeToY VUKTA KaTEpyopEern’ 
Olpuos éya Svarnvos, AréAAtyxe, Trotov, Spevve, 
qotoy ém’ otxein vnt mepas TWéA@yOS" * : 


took thee, O Anastasia, flower of the blithe Graces; for thee a 
father, for thee a husband pours bitter tears; for thee haply even 
the ferryman of the dead weeps; for not a whole year didst thou 
accomplish beside thine husband, but at sixteen years old, alas! 
the tomb holds thee. 


44 

Unhappy, by what first word, by what second shall I name thee? 

unhappy ! this word is true in every ill. Thou art gone, O gracious 

wife, who didst carry off the palm in bloom of beauty and in bear- 

ing of soul; Prote wert thou truly called, for all else came second 
to those inimitable graces of thine. 


45 
This last word, O famous city of Phocaea, Theano spoke as she 
went down into the unharvested night: ‘Woe’s me unhappy; 
Apellichus, husband, what length, what length of sea dost thou 
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Adrap dyed oyedd0ev popos tararasr cs Spedov ye 
xespt didny tiv oy yeipa NaSoica Gaveiy. 


XLVI 


UNDIVIDED 
APOLLONIDES 
"EdOavev ‘HrsodSepos, épéorero 8’ ob’ Scov Spy 
borepov avdpi dir@ Aroyéveca Sapap: 
“Ape 8’ as cuvévasoy id maxi TupPevovrat 
Euvov ayadXopevos at radhoy ws Oadapoy. 


XLVII 


FIRST LOVE 
MELEAGER 


Adxpva coi nat vépGe 51a yOoves, ‘Hrsodepa, 
Swpodpas oropyas Nelyavoy eis Afar, 
Adxpva ducSaxputa’ rodveXauty © érl ropBe 
orévéw vana ToOwy, pyapa pidoppocvvas’ 
Oterpa yap otxrpa diray ce xal dv dO:pévors Medéaypos 


aidfw, xeveay eis ’Axépovra yapiv" 


cross on thine own ship! but nigh me stands my doom; would 
God I had but died with my hand clasped in thy dear hand.’ 


46 


Heliodorus went first, and Diogeneia the wife, not an hour’s 
space after, followed her dear husband; and both, as they dwelt 
together, are buried under this slab, rejoicing in their common 
tomb even as in a bride-chamber. 


47 


Tears I give to thee even below with earth between us, Helio- 
dora, such relic of love as may pass to Hades, tears sorely wept ; 
and on thy much-wailed tomb I pour the libation of my longing, 
the memorial of my affection. Piteously, piteously, I Meleager 
make lamentation for thee, my dear, even among the dead, an idle 
gift to Acheron. Woe’s me, where is my cherished flower? Hades 
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Asai, rod To moecvov éuol Odros ; Gpracev “Acdas, 
Eptracey, axpatoy § dvOos epupe ovis. 

"AAA ce youvotpat, ya waytpode, ray Travoduproy 
npépa cots KOATrOLS, paTEp, evayKddoas. 


XLVIII 
_ FIRST FRIENDSHIP 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"A paxap auBpocinas cuvécrie hirtate Movaais 
yaipe xal ey ’ABew Sopacts KadNyaye. 


XLIX 
STREWINGS FOR GRAVES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“AvOea trorXa yévotro veodunr@ rl Tuy, 
py Bdaros avypnpy, 7 Kaxov aiyitrupoy, 
"AN ta Kal capuya Kai ddativn vapKicoos, 
OviBre, xal rept cod Twravta yévorro poda. 


L 
THE LIBERATOR 
DAMASCIUS 
Zociun 4 wply dovca povm Te cwpars SovAD 
Kat T@ copate viv edpev edevOepinv. 


plucked her, plucked her and marred the freshly-blown blossom 
with his dust. But I beseech thee, Earth that nurturest all, gently 
to clasp her, the all-lamented, O mother, to thy breast. 


48 
Ah blessed one, dearest companion of the immortal Muses, fare 
thou well even in the house of Hades, Callimachus. 


49 
May flowers grow thick on thy newly-built tomb, not the dry 
bramble, not the evil weed, but violets and marjoram and wet 
narcissus, Vibius, and around thee may all be roses. 


e 50 
Zosime, who was once a slave in body alone, for her body like- 
wise has now found freedom. 
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LI 
DIMITTE MORTUOS 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Odbvopud po.—ri 5é roto ; warpis 5é por—es ri Se robo; 
eAewvou O cial yévous—ei yap apavporarov ; 
Znoas dvdokws Ektxov Blov—ei yap adokas ; 
xeipas 8 év0dde viv—ris rive Tadta Noyes ; 


LIT 


MORS IMMORTALIS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Kdr@avoy, ara pévw oe peveis Sé re cal ov tiv’ EdXov" 
mavras ones Ovnrovs els Alone Séyerat. 


LITI 


THE LIGHT OF THE DEAD 
PLATO 
‘Aotnp ply pév éXaprres évi Swotow ‘Egos, 
viv S¢ Oavev Naprres “Eorepos ev POipévors. 


5! | 
My name—Why this ?—and my country—And to what end this? 
—and I am of illustrious race—Yea, if thou hadst been of the 
obscurest ?—Having lived nobly I left life—If ignobly ?—and I lie 
here now—Who art thou that sayest this, and to whom? 


52 
I died, but I await thee; and thou too shalt await some one 
else: one Death receives all mortals alike. 


53 


Morning Star that once didst shine among the living, now 
deceased thou shinest the Evening Star among the dead. 


THE JOY OF YOUTH 
RUFINUS 


Aovadpevot, Upodien, rucacapeda xal tov dxparov 
Erxopev xvrdtxas pellovas aipopevor: 

Bats 6 yatpovrav éortiv Bios elra ta Nowra 
yijpas KwrUoet, Kai TO TéX0S Gavaros. 


II 


THE USE OF LIFE 
NICARCHUS 
Ovdx droOvicxew Set pe; rh por pérer Hv Te qodaypos, 
ny re Spopevs yeyovas eis ’Al8nv vardyo ; 
TIoAX0} yap p’ apotdow ga yworov pe yevér Oar, 
Tavd’ Evexey yap tows obiror’ éa Oracous. 


Let us bathe, Prodice, and garland ourselves, and drain unmixed 
wine, lifting larger cups ; little is our life of gladness, then old age 
will stop the rest, and death is the end. 


Must I not die? what matters it to me whether I depart to 
Hades gouty or fleet of foot? for many will carry me; let me 
become lame, for hardly on their account need I ever cease from 


revelling. 
285 
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ITI 


VAIN RICHES 


ANTIPHANES 


Yndifers, caxddaspov, 6 St ypdvos ws roxov obte 
nal rodsoy Theres yijpas erepyopevos, 

Kobre miwy ot’ dvOos él xpotagoas dvadijcas, 
ov UpoY, ov yAadupoy yous Trot’ éowpévioy 

TeOynitn, wrovrodcay adeis peyadny Siabnanp; 
éx Twod\rey GBondoy podvoy eveyxdevos. 


IV 


MINIMUM CREDULA POSTERO 


PALLADAS 


Tldot Oavety pepérecaiv odelreras, ovdé Tes dorly 
avpiov ef Snoes Ovnris értotdpevos” 

Todto cadas, dvOpwire, palo ebppastve ceavtor, 
A7Onv tod Oavdrov Tov Bpoputov xaréyooy, 

Téprreo xai Iladiy, tov épnpépcov Biov Eder, 
radxra 5é¢ ravta Tiyy mpdypara dds Seérrecy. 


3 


Thou reckonest, poor wretch ; but advancing time breeds white 
old age even as it does interest ; and neither having drunk, nor 
bound a flower on thy brows, nor ever known myrrh nor a delicate 
darling, thou shalt be dead, leaving thy great treasury in its 
wealth, out of those many coins carrying with thee but the one. 


4 


All human must pay the debt of death, nor is there any mortal 
who knows whether he shall be alive to-morrow ; learning this 
clearly, O man, make thee merry, keeping the wine-god close by 
thee for oblivion of death, and take thy pleasure with the Paphian 
while thou drawest thy ephemeral life; but all else give to 
Fortune’s control. 
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V 


DONEC HODIE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Ilive cat eddpaivou, ri yap abpsov 4) ri To pédXov ; 
ovdels yuyvackes ut) Tpéxe, 11) Kotla 

‘Os Sivacas ydptoas, perddos, Gaye, Ovnra Noylfou 
To Cy rod pr Cay obdev Srws drréyes. 

las 0 Bios rodcse, porn povoy: av wrporaBys, vod 
dv 5é Oavys, érépou mdvra, av & ovdev eyes. 


VI 


REQUIESCE ANIMA 
MIMNERMUS 
"HBa pos, pire Oupe tay’ dv tives GAXot Evovras 
dvdpes, éya 52 Oavav yaia pénaw’ écopas. 


Vil 


ON E EVENT 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Tlévre Pave xeioy xaréyov odas, ovdé ra repirva 
Sons ovd avyas bypeas jedtov' 
"Nore XaBov Baxyou twpov Séras Erne yeynbas, 
Kiyece, kadXiorny ayxas Eywv adoxov- 


5 
Drink and be merry ; for what is to-morrow or what the future? 
no man knows. Run not, labour not ; as thou canst, give, share, 
consume, be mortal-minded ; to be alive and not to be alive are 
no way at all apart. All life is such, only the turn of the scale; 
if thou art beforehand, it is thine; and if thou diest, all is 
another’s, and thou hast nothing. 


6 
Be young, dear my soul: soon will others be men, and I being 
dead shall be dark earth. 
7 
Five feet shalt thou possess as thou liest dead, nor shalt see the 
pleasant things of life nor the beams of the sun; then joyfully lift 
and drain the unmixed cup of wine, O Cincius, with thine arm 
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Ei 8é cos GOdvartos coding woos, lc6s KredvOns 
xal Ziverv ’ABny tov Babuy as Eporopv. 


VIII 
THE PASSING OF YOUTH 
APOLLONIDES 
‘Tarvwecs, @ 'Taipe ro 82 cxddos avTo Bog ce: 
| Eypeo, pi) réprov poupidly pedery: 
M7 deloy, Acddwpe, AdBpos 8 eis Baxyor diuobew 
| dypis ért oparepod Cwpordres yovatos’ 
“Eooe® St’ ov rridpecOa rodvs wWoNUs* GAN ay’ érelyou 
) TuveT? KpoTadey Awrreras jpetrépov. 
IX 


THE HIGHWAY TO DEATH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
‘Oxdpopdy pe Néyoucs Sanpoves avépes Gorpwr 
eiud pév, GAN’ ov pos TOUTO, VérevKe, péree’ 
Eis ’A®ny pla waot xatalBaoss’ ef 88 rdycov 
qperépn, Mivw Sacco éroyopeba’ 
Tlivepev’ nad 87 yap éryrupoy eis odov frmos 
olvos, erred mrefois atparros eis "ALSny, 


clasped round thy lovely wife; and if philosophy say that thy 
mind is immortal, know that Cleanthes and Zeno went down to 
deep Hades. . 


Thou slumberest, O comrade; but the cup itself cries to thee, 
‘ Awake; do not make thy pleasure in the rehearsal of death.’ 
Spare not, Diodorus, slipping greedily into wine, drink deep, even 
to the tottering of the knee. Time shall be when we shall not 
drink, long and long; nay, come, make haste; prudence already 
lays her hand on our temples. 


9 
Men skilled in the stars call me brief-fated; I am, but I care 
not, O Seleucus. There is one descent for all to Hades; and if 
ours comes quicker, the sooner shall we look on Minos. Let us 
prink; for surely wine is a horse for the high-road, when foot- 
passengers take a by-path to Death. 
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Xx 
BEFORE THE DELUGE 
STRATO 

Kai wile viv wai gpa, Aapoxpares, ob yap és aiel 

moped ovd ael répyrtos éFopueOa: 
Kai oreddvors xepardas rucacapeba xal pvplowpev 

avrous, mrpiv TUupBots Taidta dépew éErépous. 
Nop év épol muérw péOu ro wréoy ooréa Tapd, 

vexpad Sé Aevxadiov adra xataxdvodTo. 


XI 
FLEETING DAWN 
ASCLEPIADES 
Tliveper Baxyou Cwpov tropa: Sderundos aas: 
9} WANs Koutatay AVYvoy ety pévoper ; 
TIivwpev yarepas’ perd Tor ypovov ovKérs trovduy, 
oxeTAMLe, THY paxpay wT’ dvaTravoopucOa. 


XII 
OUTRE-TOMBE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
Tlo\Ad«e pev 108’ dewoa, xat éx rupBou S¢ Bonow: 
aivete, wply tavtTny apdiBarnobe xdvev. 


Io 


Drink now and love, Damocrates, since not for ever shall we 
drink nor for ever hold fast our delight ; let us crown our heads 
with garlands and perfume ourselves, before others bring these 
offerings to our graves. Now rather let my bones drink wine 
inside me ; and when they are dead, let Deucalion’s deluge sweep 
them away. 

II 

Let us drink an unmixed draught of wine; dawn is an hand- 
breadth ; are we waiting to see the bed-time lamp once again? 
Let us drink merrily; after no long time yet, O luckless one, we 
shall sleep through the long night. 


12 
Often I sang this, and even out of the grave will I cry it: 
‘Drink, before you put on this raiment of dust.’ 
T 
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XIII 


EARTH TO EARTH 
ZONAS 
Aos pot tov yalns werovnpévoy add xitreddop, 
&s yevopuny, cat bf’ d xelooy’ arropOipevos. 


XIV 


THE COFFIN-MAKER 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"HOeXov av arrdovreiy os rrovetos Hv mote Kpoicos 

wal Bactrevds elvat Tis peyaAdns ’Acins, 
"AXN’ Stray éuBreo Nixdvopa tov copompyov, 

Kai yve mpos ri wosel TadTa TA yAwoooKoLA, 
"Axryny mov waccas Kat Tais KoTUNass UroBpéEas 

thy ‘Acinv Tare mpos pupa Kal orepayous. 


XV 


RETURNING SPRING 
PHILODEMUS 
“Hdn cal podoy dori, cat axpdfov épéBivOos, 
cat xavdol xpduBns, Swovre, mpwtoropov, 


Kal paivn Cayhayeioa Kat aptimayys ddirupos 
cat Opiddxwv obdLwv aBpodpun mrétada. 


13 
Give me the sweet cup wrought of the earth from which I was 
born, and under which I shall lie dead. 


14 
I would have liked to be rich as Croesus of old was rich, and to 
be king of great Asia; but when I look on Nicanor the coffin- 
maker, and know for what he is making these flute-cases of his, 
sprinkling my flour and wetting it with my jug of wine, I sell all 
Asia for ointments and garlands. 


15 
Now is rose-time and peas are in season, and the heads of early 
cabbage, O Sosylus, and the milky maena, and fresh-curdled cheese 
and the soft-springing leaves of curled lettuces ; and do we neither 
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‘“Hyels 8 ofr’ deris ériBaivoper oft’ év drréwet 
yuyvone? cs aiel, Lwavnre, TO wporepop ; 

Kai pip ’Avruyévns nai Barysos eyes Exasfor, 
viv 8 avrovs Oaypas onpuepov exhépomer. 


XVI 


A LIFE’S WANDERING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Kamradséxayv eOvous trodkvavbéas oldar’ dpovpas ; 

KetOey ey huopuny éx roxéwy ayabor: 
’"Efore rovs Actropny, Svow ArVvOoy dé Kal no 

otvopna pos 'Nddupos nal ppevos elxeXov Hv: 
‘EEnxoorov éros traverevOepoy éFeBinaa: 

kal Kado To TUYNS Kal mixpov olda Biov. 


XVII 


ECCE MYSTERIUM 
BIANOR 
Odros 6 pn dev, o NsTds, 6 Kal Adtpis, obTos éparar 
naoti Tivos Yruxiis KUptos adXoTpins. 


pace the foreland, nor climb to the outlook, as always, O Sosylus, 
we did before ? for Antigenes and Bacchius too frolicked yesterday, 
and now to-day we bear them forth for burial. 


16 


Know ye the flowery fields of the Cappadocian nation? thence I 
was born of good parents: since I left them I have wandered to 
the sunset and the dawn; my name was Glaphyrus, and like my 
mind. I lived out my sixtieth year in perfect freedom ; I know 
both the favour of Fortune and the bitterness of life. 


17 ' 
This man, inconsiderable, mean, yes, a slave, this man is loved, 
and is lord of another’s soul. 
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XVIII 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE 
THEOGNIS 
"Adpoves dvOpemos xat vifriot ofre Oavdrras 
rdalova’, ov8’ Bns dvOos arroddvpevory. 


XIX 


THE HOUSE OF FAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
"HGe @eairnros xabapny odov ef & drt xeccoy 
Tov Teov avy abt, Bdxye, xérevBos ayes, 
“A\Xov perv enpuxes ert Bpayvy otvopa Katpoy 
P0éyEovra:, ceivou & ‘EXXas del codiay. 


XX 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tods catadeipaytas yAuKepov dos ovxéts Opnva, 
tous 8 ét mpocdonly Cayras aet Oavdrov. 


XXI 


PARTA QUIES 

PALLADAS _ 
IIpocdoxin Oavdrov rodvwduves éoriw avtn, 
rovro 5¢ xepdSaives Oyntros adrroddvpevos* 


18 
Fools and children are mankind to weep the dead, and not the 
flower of youth perishing. 
19 
Theaetetus followed the pure way; and though this path leads 
not, O Bacchus, to thine ivy, the name of others shall be uttered 
by heralds but for a little while, and his wisdom by Hellas for ever. 


20 
Those who have left the sweet light I bewail no longer, but 
those who live ever in expectation of death. 


a1 
Expectation of death is woeful grief, and this is the gain of a 
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Mn rolvuy KrNavons Tov amrepyopevoy Brorovo, 
ovdéey yap Oavdrov Sevrepdv dare wdbos. 


XXII 


THE CLOSED ACCOUNT 
PHILETAS 
Od kraile Ecivwy od gtralrate’ Tova yap éyvos 
Kara? xaxav 8 ad cot poipay Everpe Geos. 


XXIII 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
TINovs opanrepos 70 Civ" yespalopevoe yap ev avTp 
TOANAKL VaUnYOY TTaiopev OlKTpPOTEpA’ 
Tay 5¢ Téyny Biro xuBepynrerpay Exovtes 
as emt Tod meddyous aupiBoro mréopev, 
OF pev én’ edrdotny, of & Eutradsy add’ Ga waves 
eis va Tov Kara ys Sppov amepyoueda. 


XXIV 


DAILY BIRTH 
| PALLADAS 
Nucros atrepyopévns yerv@peba jyap én’ jap 
Tov mpotépou Biorou pndev Exovres Ere, 


mortal when he perishes ; weep not then for him who departs from 
life, for after death there is no other accident. 


22 
I weep not for thee, O dearest of friends; for thou knewest 
many fair things; and in turn God dealt thee thy lot of ill. 


25 
Life is a dangerous voyage ; for tempcst-tossed in it we often 
strike rocks more pitiably than shipwrecked men; and having 
Chance as pilot of life, we sail doubtfully as on the sea, some on a 
fair voyage, and others contrariwise ; yet all alike we put into the 
one anchorage under earth. 
24 
Day by day we are born as night retires, no more possessing 
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’AdroTpiobdvres ris éyOeowwis Svayoryis 
Tov Aosrrod Se Biov onpepoy apyopevos’ 

My) rolvuy Néye caurov érav, wpeaBira, Tepicaey, 
TéY yap arrenOovTey orjpepoy ov peTéyers. 


XXV 
THE LIMIT OF VISION 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nov dupes, rpooW GrXo €0ddXecov, avtixa 8 dddoe 
Oy &ppues yevedy ovndr’ errovropeda. 


XXVI 


THE BREATH OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
’"Hépa Nerrradéoy puernpoder apmveioytes 
Soopev nerlov Napmrada Sepxopevos 
Ildvres Scot Copev xata roy Blov, Spyava & dopey. 
avpass Cwoyovors rvevpara Seyvipevor. 
Ee 5€ reg ody Oddynv wadapy odlykecev avtpny, 
suxny cvrnoas es 'Alony xardyes 
Odrws ovdey dovres, aynvopin tpepoperOa 
avouns €& cduyns népa Booxopevot. 


aught of our former life, estranged from our course of yesterday, 
and beginning to-day the life that remains. Do not then call 
thyself, old man, abundant in years ; for to-day thou hast no share 
in what is gone. 


25 
Now we flourish as before others did and soon others will, 
whose children we shall never see. 


26 


Breathing thin air in our nostrils we live and Jook on the torch 
of the sun, all we who live what is called life; and are as organs, 
receiving our spirits from quickening airs: and if. one chokes that 
little breath with his hand, he robs us of life, and brings us down 
to Hades. Thus being nothing we wax high in hardihood, feeding 
on air from a little breath. 
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XXVIT 


TWO ETERNITIES 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Mupios jv, dvOpwre, ypovos mpoTov, dyps Tpos AO 

AGEs, yw Novios pupios eis "ALS 
Tis potpa Swijs vrronelretat 4} Scov Socov 

oTiyun, Kal oruypis ef TL yapnrorepop ; 
Miuxpn cev Cor reOrrppévn ovdé yap avrn 

90€0’, GAN’ eyOpod aruyvorépn Oavdrou. 


XXVIII 


THE LORD OF LANDS 
AMMIANUS 
Kady péypes ‘Hpaxréous orndov érOys apopitwr 
ys wépos avOpwros tact ico ce péves, 
Keton 8’ “Ip@ dpotos, Exwv oBorod mréov ovder, 
eg THY OVKETL ONY YV avadvopevos. 


XXIX 


THE PRICE OF RICHES 
PALLADAS 
TIXourets, cat ri ro Nowrroy ; atrepyopevos peta cavTov 
Toy TAODTOY GUpEss els TOPOY EAKOMEVOS : 


27 
Infinite, O man, was the foretime until thou camest to thy dawn, 
and what remains is infinite on through Hades: what share is left 
for life but the bigness of a pinprick, and tinier than a pinprick if 
such there be? Little is thy life and afflicted ; for not even so it 
is sweet, but more loathed than hateful death. 


28 
Though thou pass beyond thy landmarks far as the pillars of 
Heracles, the share of earth that is equal to all men awaits thee, 
and thou shalt lie even as Irus, having nothing more than thine 
obolus, mouldering into a land that at last is not thine. 


29 
Thou art rich, and what of it in the end? as thou departest, 
dost thou drag thy riches with thee, pulling them into the coffin? 
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Tov rdodroy cuvaryes Satravav ypovoy* ov Suvacas 5é 
Cons owpetoas péTpa mrepiscortepa. 


XXX 
THE DARKNESS OF DAWN 
AMMIANUS 
"Has e& nods waparéurerat, elt’, auedovvTev 
nov, éEaldyns Het o wrophupeos, 
Kat rovs pev rikas, Tovs 8 omrriaas, évlous Se 
gpuoncas, Gfec wavtas és by BapaOpov. 


XXXI 
NIL EXPEDIT 
PALLADAS 
Tijs eréBny yupvds, yupvos 0 t1rd yaiay arretps, 
kai Th parny poyOe, yupvoy opdy To TéXos ; 


XXXII 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
LUCIAN 
@vnra 1a TaHv Ovntadv, cat mdyra trapépyetas Hpac 
hy 8é an, GAN’ Hpeis adta mapepyopeda. 


Thou gatherest riches at expense of time, and thou canst not heap 
up more exceeding measures of life. 


30 


Morning by morning passes ; then, while we heed not, suddenly 
the Dark One will be come, and, some by decaying, and some by 
parching, and some by swelling, will lead us all to the one pit. 


31 
Naked I came on earth, and naked I depart under earth, and 
why do I vainly labour, seeing the naked end? 


32 
Mortal is what belongs to mortals, and all things pass by us; 
and if not, yet we pass by them. 
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XXXII 
THE SUM OF KNOWLEDGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Ove Huny, yevounv® Auny, ovn cipe’ toravra’ 
et 5é Tus GAN’ Epes, Yrevoeras’ ov“ Exopat. 


XXXIV 


NIHILISM 
GLYCON 


Ildvra yédws nal wavra Koves xal wayta TO pndev’ 
mwavtTa yap €€ adoywr cot Ta yuyvomueva. 


XXXV 


NEPENTHE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Ilés yevouny ; wobev eipi; rivos yapw HrOov ; arredGeiv. 

TOs Sivapal rs wabeiv, undey ervoetapevos ; 
Ovsdsev dwv yevéunv’ wad Ecocopas ws Tapos Ha’ 

ovdey xal pndevy THY wEepoTrMY TO yévos. 
“AAX’ aye pot Baxyoto pirndovoy Evrve vapa: 

TOUTO ydp €oTt KaxaY Papuaxoy avTidorov. 


33 
I was not, I came to be; I was, I am not: that is all; and who 
shall say more, will lie: I shall not be. 


34 
All is laughter, and all is dust, and all is nothing; for out of 
unreason is all that is. 


35 
How was I born? whence am I? why did I come? to go again: 
how can I learn anything, knowing nothing? Being nothing, I 
was born ; again I shall be as I waa belore ; nothing and nothing- 
worth is the human race. Come then, serve to me the joyous 
fountain of Bacchus ; for this is the drug counter-charming ills. 
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XXXVI 
THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 
PALLADAS 
Ilavres rg Oavdtp tnpovpeba nal rpepopeca 
ws ayédyn Yoipwv apalopévay adoyas. 
XXXVII 


LACRIMAE RERUM 
PALLADAS 
Aaxpuyxewy yevouny cai Saxpicas amo0vncKe 
daxpuae 8 dy roAXois Tov Biov edpoy Sdov. 
QO, yevos avOpwreyv worudaxpvov, aabevés, oixtpov, 
oupopevoy cata ys Kad Stadvopevoy. 


XXXVITT 


THE WORLD’S WORTH 
AESOPUS 
Ila@s tis dvev Gavdrou ce duyy, Sie; pupia yap cev 
Auypd, cat obre huyeiv evpapes obre hépery’ 
“Hoda pev ydp cov ra pices: Kanda, yaia, Oaracca, 
adorpa, ceAnvalns xvKra Kal neriov, 
TdAra 8¢ ravra pofo te Kat ddyea: xiv Te waby Ths 
éoOnXov, aporBainv éxdéyerar Népeorv. 


36 
We all are watched and fed for Death as a herd of swine 
butchered wantonly. 
37 
Weeping I was born and having wept I die, and I found all my 
living amid many tears. O tearful, weak, pitiable race of men, 
dragged under earth and mouldering away ! 


38 
How might one escape thee, O life, without dying? for thy 
sorrows are numberless, and neither escape nor endurance is easy. 
For sweet indeed are thy beautiful things of nature, earth, sea, stars, 
the orbs of moon and sun; but all else fears and pains, and though 
have a good thing befal him, there succeeds it an answering 
emesis. 
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XXXIX 


PIS-ALLER 
THEOGNIS 
Tlavrwy pev py pivas erreyPoviowcw dporov 
pnd’ dovdetv avyds oF€os nedXiov’ 
Duyta 8 Srrws aniora wWidras ’Aldao TepHoat 
kad xeioOar wordy yi eTrapnodpevov. 


XL 
THE SORROW OF LIFE 
POSIDIPPUS 
Tloény tus Biororo tapn TpiBoy ; ety ayopy pev 
veixea kal yarerral mpnEses* év dé Sopors 
Dpovrides’ év 8 aypots xaparov adis* ev 5€ Oaracoy 
rapBos* éml Eeivns 8’, nv péev Exns tt, Séos, 
“Hy 8 asropas, avenpov’ eyes yapov ; ove apéptuvos 
€oceat’ ov yapéers; Cas er’ épnpotepos 
Téxva movoe' mnpwots arats Bios’ ai veorntes 
ddpoves’ ai rrodtai 8 Eurradsy abpavees. 
"Hy dpa toivde Svoty évos aipecis, 4 To yevéc Baz 
pndérror’ fh To Oaveiv avtixna TixTopevoy. 


39 


Of all things not to be born into the world is best, nor to see 
the beams of the keen sun; but being born, as swiftly as may 
be to pass the gates of Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of 
earth. 

40 

What path of life may one hold? In the market-place are 
strifes and hard dealings, in the house cares ; in the country labour 
enough, and at sea terror; and abroad, if thou hast aught, fear, 
and if thou ait in poverty, vexation. Art married? thou wilt not 
be without anxieties ; unmarried? thy life is yet lonelier. Children 
are troubles ; a childless life is a crippled one. Youth is foolish, 
and grey hairs again feeble. In the end, then, the choice is of one 
of these two, either never to be born, or, as soon as born, to die. 
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XLI 
THE JOY OF LIFE 
METRODORUS 
Ilavrolny Broroto rdpots rplBow ety ayoph pev 
xvdea Kai wivutad mpytces: év Se Soposs 
"Aurraup’ év 8 dypois diats ydpis’ dv 88 Gadrdocy 
xépdos’ él Ecivns, Av pew Eyys te, xé0s, 
“Hy 8 aopys, povos oldas* yess ydpov ; olaos apioros 
écoetas’ ov yapeess ; Cos ér’ EXadporepos’ 
Téxva woos’ adpovris dwrats Bios’ ai veotiyres 
poparéas’ modal 5 éwradsy evoeBées’ 
Ov dpa tév Sicceyv eves alpects, 4 To yevéc Oat 
pndétror’ 4 To Gaveiy* rravta yap écOAa Big. 


XLIT 
QUIETISM 
PALLADAS 
Térre parny, dvOpwre, woveis xal wavra tapaocets 
KAnpy SovrAevoy Te Kata THY yévecty ; 
Tovrg cavtoy ddes’ re Salyovs pn pedrovelxes’ 
ony Se TUYynY oTépyor HovYiny dydra. 


4I 
Hold every path of life. In the market-place are honours and 
prudent dealings, in the house rest; in the country the charm of 
nature, and at sea gain ; and abroad, if thou hast aught, glory, and 
if thou art in poverty, thou alone knowest it. Art married? so 
will thine household be best; unmarried? thy life is yet lighter. 
Children are darlings ; a childless life is an unanxious one: youth 
is strong, and grey hairs again reverend. The choice is not, then, of 
one of the two, either never to be born or to die; for all things are 
good in life. 
: 42 
Why vainly, O man, dost thou labour and disturb everything 
when thou art slave to the lot of thy birth? Yield thyself to it, 
strive not with Heaven, and, accepting thy fortune, be content with 
quiet. 


a 2B 
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XLITII 


EQUANIMITY 
PALLADAS 
Ei ro dépov ce pépet, pépe xal dépov’ ef S dyavaxreis 
xat oavroy Aureis, xal ro dépoy ce déper. 


XLIV 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 
PALLADAS , 
Lanvn was 6 Blos xa ralyviov' 4 dle rralfew 
TH arrovdiy perabels, ) dépe ras ddvvas. 


XLV 


THE ONE HOPE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ov 76 Siy yapteccay Eyer pict, adrA To pias 
dpovtisas éx orépywy ras trodsoxporddous, 
TIXodrov Eyer e0édw roy érapxcoy, 4 5é wrepioos) 
Oupoy del xarédes ypucoparys pedérn’ 
*EvOev dv avOpwrotoww apelova woddNaxe SiHess 
Kad vreviny wXovrou, cat Biotou Odvaroy. 
Taita ov yeyvaoney xpadins tOuve xeXevOous | 
eis plav eicopowy éArriba, Thy codiny. 


43 
If that which bears all things bears thee, bear thou and be 
borne ; and if thou art indignant and vexest thyself, even so that 
which bears all things bears thee. 


44 
All life is a stage and a game : either learn to play it, laying by 
seriousness, or bear its pains. 


45 

It is not living that has essential delight, but throwing away out 
of the breast cares that silver the temples. I would have wealth 
sufficient for me, and the excess of dening care for gold ever 
eats away the spirit; thus among men thou wilt find often death 
better than life, as oe than wealth. Knowing this, do thou 
make straight the paths of thine heart, looking to the one hope, 
Wisdom. 
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XLVI 
AMOR MYSTICUS 
MARIANUS 


Ilod cos rotov éxetvo radivrovoy of 7’ amo ceio 
anyvopevo, pecatny és xpadlny Sovares ; 

Ilod wrepa ; wrod Napwas worvaduvos ; és rl Se rprcod 
oréupara yepoly sets, epatt 5’ Ex’ Edro Hépess ; 

Ovx dro wavdnpou, Ebve, Kurpidos, ova dd yains 
iui xat UXalns Exyovos evppoctvns, 

"AAN’ éy@ és xabapiy pepdrev ppéva wupaoy dvarrTe 
evpabins, yuxiy & obdpavoy cicavayw" 

"Ex 8 aperéav orepavous micvpwyv whéxw’ oY ad exaatns 
rovade hépwy, rpary re coping crépopas. 


XLVII 
THE LAST WORD 
PALLADAS 
TloAAd Aadels, EvOpwrre, yapai Se rib pera psxpov" 
obya, xal peréta Cov ert rov Oavarovr. 


46 

Where is that backward-bent bow of thine, and the reeds that 
leap from thy hand and stick fast in mid-heart? where are thy 
wings? where thy grievous torch? and why carriest thou three 
crowns in thy hands, and wearest another on thy head ?—I spring 
not from the common Cyprian, O stranger, I am not from earth, 
the offspring of sensual joy; but I light the torch of learning in 
pure human minds, and lead the soul upwards into heaven. And I 
twine crowns of the four virtues ; whereof carrying these, one from 
each, I crown myself with the first, the crown of Wisdom. 


47 


Thou talkest much, O man, and thou art laid in earth after a 
little; keep silence, and while thou yet livest, meditate on death. 
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Greek literature from its earliest historical beginnings to 
its final extinction in the Middle Ages falls naturally under 
five periods.. These are:—({1) Greece before the Persian 
wars ; (2) the ascendency of Athens; (3) the Alexandrian 
monarchies; (4) Greece under Rome; (5) the Byzantine 
empire of the East. The authors of epigrams included in 
this selection are spread over all these periods through a 
space of about fifteen centuries, 


I. Period of the lyric poets and of the complete polttical 
development of Greece, from the earliest time to the 
repulse of the Persian invaston, B.C. 480. 


MIMNERMUS of Smyrna fl. B.C. 634-600, and was the con- 
temporary of Solon. He is spoken of as the ‘inventor of 
elegy ’, and was apparently the first to employ the elegiac 
metre in threnes and love-poems. Only a few fragments, 
about eighty lines in all, of his poetry survive. 
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ERINNA of Rhodes, the contemporary of Sappho according 
to ancient tradition, fl. 600 B.C.,and died very young. There 
are three epigrams in the Palatine Anthology under her name, 
probably genuine: see Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 141, and the note 
on IV. 6 of this selection. Besides the fragments given by 
Bergk, detached phrases of hers are probably preserved in 
Anth, Pal, vii, 12 and 13, and in the description by Christo- 
dorus of her statue in the gymnasium at Constantinople, 
Anth. Pal. ii, 108-110. She was included in the Garland of 
Meleager, who speaks, 2 12, of the ‘sweet maiden-fleshed 
crocus of Erinna’. , 

THEOGNIS of Megara, the celebrated elegiac and gnomic 
poet, fl. B.c. 548, and was still alive at the beginning of the 
Persian wars, The fragments we possess are from an Antho- 
logy of his works, and amount to about 1400 lines in all. He 
employed elegiac verse as a vehicle for every kind of political 
and social poetry ; some of the poems were sung to the flute 
at banquets and are more akin to lyric poetry; others, de- 
scribed as yvapas 8’ éAeyeias, elegiac sentences, can hardly 
be distinguished in essence from ‘hortatory’ epigrams, and 
two of them have accordingly been included as epigrams of 
Life in this selection. 

ANACREON of Teos in Ionia, B.C. 563-478, migrated with 
his countrymen to Abdera on the capture of Teos by the 
Persians, B.C. 540. He then lived for some years at the 
court of Polycrates of Samos (who died B.C. 522), and after- 
wards, like Simonides, at that of Hipparchus of Athens, 
finally returning to Teos, where he died at the age of 
eighty-five. Of his genuine poetry only a few inconsider- 
able fragments are left; and his wide fame rests chiefly on 
the pseudo-Anacreontea, a collection of songs chiefly of a 
convivial and amatory nature, written at different times but 
all of a late date, which have come down to us in the form 
of an appendix to the Palatine Ms. of the Anthology, and 
from being used as a school-book have obtained a circula- 
tion far beyond their intrinsic merit. The Garland of 
Meleager, / 35, speaks of ‘the unsown honeysuckle of 
Anacreon’, including both lyrical poetry (péAtopa) and 
epigrams (éAeyor) as distinct from one another. The Pala- 
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tine Anthology contains twenty-one epigrams under his 
name, a group of twelve together (vi. 134-145) transferred 
bodily, it would seem, from some collection of his works, 
and the rest scattered; and there is one other in Planudes. 
Most are plainly spurious, and none certainly authentic ; 
but one of the two given here (111. 8) has the note of style of 
this period, and is probably genuine. The other (XI. 33) is 
obviously of Alexandrian date, and is probably by Leonidas 
of Tarentum. 

SIMONIDES of Ceos, B.C. 556-467, the most eminent of the 
lyric poets, lived for some years at the court of Hipparchus of 
Athens (B.C. 528-514), afterwards among the feudal nobility of 
Thessaly, and was again living at Athens during the Persian 
wars. The later years of his life were spent with Pindar and 
Aeschylus at the court of Hiero of Syracuse. He was in- 
cluded in the Garland of Maleager (/ 8, ‘the fresh shoot of 
the vine-blossom of Simonides’); fifty-nine epigrams are 
under his name in the Palatine MsS., and eighteen more .in 
Planudes, besides nine others doubtfully ascribed to him. 
Several of his epigrams are quoted by Herodotus; others 
are preserved by Strabo, Plutarch, Athenaeus, etc. In 
all, according to Bergk, we have ninety authentic epi- 
grams from his hand. There were two later poets of 
the same name, Simonides of Magnesia, who lived under 
Antiochus the Great about 200 B.c, and Simonides of 
Carystus, of whom nothing definite is known ; some of the 
spurious epigrams may be by one or other of them. 

Beyond the point to which Simonides brought it the 
epigram never rose. In him there is complete ease of 
workmanship and mastery of form together with the noble 
and severe simplicity which later poetry lost. His dedi- 
cations retain something of the archaic stiffness; but his 
magnificent epitaphs are among our most precious inherit- 
ances from the greatest thought and art of Greece. 

BACCHYLIDES of [ulis in Ceos flourished Bc. 470. He 
was the nephew of Simonides, and lived with him at the 
court of Hiero. There ‘are only two epigrams in the 
Anthology under his name. The Garland of Meleager, 
/. 34, speaks of ‘the yellow ears from the blade of 
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Bacchylides’, This phrase may contain an allusion to his 
dedicatory epigram to the West Wind, II. 35 in this selection. 
Finally, forming the transition between this and the great 
Athenian period, comes AESCHYLUS, B.C. 525-456. That 
Aeschylus wrote elegiac verse, including a poem on the 
dead at Marathon, is certain; fragments are preserved by 
Plutarch and Theophrastus, and there is a well-supported 
tradition that he competed with Simonides on that occasion. 
As to the authorship of the two epigrams extant under his 
name there is much difference of opinion. Bergk does not 
come to any definite conclusion. Perhaps all that can be 
said is that they do not seem unworthy of him, and that 
they certainly have the style and tone of the best period, 
It is, however, suspicious that a poet of his great eminence 
should not be mentioned in the Garland of Maleager; for 
we can hardly suppose these epigrams, if genuine, either 
unknown to Meleager or intentionally omitted by him. 


II. Period of the ascendency of Athens, and of the great 
dramatists and histortuns; from the repulse of the 
Persian invasion to the extinction of Greek freedom at 
the battle of Chaeronea, B.C. 480-338. 


In this period the epigram almost disappears, overwhelmed 
apparently by the greater forms of poetry which were then 
in their perfection. Between Simonides and Plato there is 
not a single name on our list, the lines on Euripides, IV. 13 
in this selection, attributed to the historian THUCYDIDES 
(B.C. 471-401) being of later, probably of Alexandrian date ; 
and it is not till the period of the transition, the first half 
of the fourth century B.c., that the epigram begins to re- 
appear. About 400 B.C. a new grace and delicacy is added 
to it by PLATO (B.C. 429-347 ; the tradition, in itself probable, 
is that he wrote poetry when a very young man). Thirty- 
two epigrams in the Anthology are ascribed, some doubtfully, 
to one Plato or another; a few of obviously late date to a 
somewhat mythical PLATO JUNIOR (o Newrepos), and one to 
PLATO THE COMEDIAN (fl. 428-389), the contemporary and 
rival of Aristophanes. Ina note to II. 22 in this selection 
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something is said as to the authenticity of the epigrams 
ascribed tothe great Plato. He was included in the Garland 
of Meleager, who speaks, //, 47-8, of ‘the golden bough of 
the ever-divine Plato, shining everywhere in excellence’— 
a phrase the more remarkable that it anticipates, and may 
even in some degree have suggested, the mystical golden 
bough of Virgil. 

To the same period belongs PARRHASIUS of Ephesus, who 

fl. 400 B.C., the most eminent painter of his time, in whose 
work the rendering of the ideal human form was considered 
to have reached its highest perfection. Two epigrams and. 
part of a third ascribed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. 
. DEMODOCUS of Leros, a small island in the Sporades, is 
probably to be placed here. Nothing is known as to his life, 
nor as to his date beyond the one fact that an epigram of. 
his is quoted by Aristotle, £#4, NV. vii.9. Four epigrams by 
him, all couplets containing a sarcastic point of the same 
kind, are preserved in the Palatine Anthology. 


INL. Pertod of the great Alexandrian monarchies; from 
the accession of Alexander the Great to the annexation 
of Syria by the Roman Republic, B.C. 336-65. 


Throughout these three centuries epigrammatists flourished 
in great abundance, so much so that the epigram ranked as 
one of the important forms of poetry. After the first fifty 
years of the period there is no appreciable change in the 
manner and style of the epigram ; and so, in many cases 
where direct evidence fails, dates can only be assigned 
vaguely. The history of the Alexandrian epigram begins 
with two groups of poets, none of them quite of the first 
importance, but all of great literary interest, who lived just 
before what is known as the Alexandrian style became pro- 
nounced ; the first group continuing the tradition of pure 
Greece, the second founding the new style. After them the 
most important names, in chronological order, are Calli- 
machus of Alexandria, Leonidas of Tarentum, Theocritus 
of Syracuse, Antipater of Sidon, and Meleager of Gadara. 
These names show how Greek literature had- now become 
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diffused with Greek civilisation through the countries bor- 
dering the eastern half of the Mediterranean. 
The period may then be conveniently subdivided under 
five heads— , 
(1) Poets of Greece Proper and Macedonia, continuing the 
purely Greek tradition in literature. 
(2) Founders of the Alexandrian School. 
(3) The earlier Alexandrians of the third century B.C. 
(4) The later Alexandrians of the second century B.C. 
(5) Just on the edge of this period, Meleager and his con- 
temporaries : transition to the Roman period. 


(1) ADAEUS or ADDAEUS, called ‘the Macedonian’ in 
the title of one of his epigrams, was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Among his epigrams are epitaphs 
on Alexander and on Philip; his date is further fixed by 
the mention of Potidaea in another epigram, as Cassander, 
who died B.c. 296, changed the. name of the city into 
Cassandrea. Eleven epigrams are extant under. his name, 
but one is headed ‘ Adaeus of Mitylene’ and may be by a 
different hand, as Adaeus was a common Macedonian name. 
They are chiefly poems of country life, prayers to Demeter 
and Artemis, and hunting scenes, full of fresh air, with a 
serious sense of religion and something of Macedonian 
gravity. The picture they give of the simple and refined 
life of the Greek country gentleman, like Xenophon in his 
old age at Scillus, is one of the most charming and intimate 
glimpses we have of the ancient world, carried on quietly 
among the drums and tramplings of Alexander’s conquests, 
of which we are faintly reminded by another epigram on an 
Indian beryl. 

ANYTE of Tegea is one of the foremost names among the 
epigrammatists, and it is somewhat surprising that we know 
all but nothing of her from external sources. ‘The lilies of 
Anyte’ stand at the head of the list of poets in the Garland 
of Meleager, 4.5; and Antipater of Thessalonica in a cata- 
logue of poetesses (Ath, Pal. ix. 26) speaks of ’Avirns otépa 
O@nr0v»”Opnpov. The only epigram which gives any clue to 
her date is one on the death of three Milesian girls in a 
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Gallic invasion, probably that of B.c. 279; but this is headed 
‘Anyte of Mitylene’, and is very possibly by another hand. 
A late tradition says that a statue of her was made by the 
sculptors Cephisodotus and Euthycrates, whose date is 
about 300 B.C., but we are not told whether they were her 
contemporaries. Twenty-four epigrams are ascribed to her, 
twenty of which seem genuine. They are so fine that some 
critics have wished to place her in the great lyric period ; 
but their deep and most refined feeling for nature rather 
belongs to this age. They are principally dedications and 
epitaphs, written with great simplicity of description and 
much of the grand style of the older poets, and showing (if 
the common theory as to her date be true) a deep and sym- 
pathetic study of Simonides. 

Probably to this group belong also the following poets: 

HEGESIPPUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, three dedication and five epitaphs, in a simple 
and severe style. The reference in the Garland of Meleager, 
f, 25, to ‘the maenad grape-cluster of Hegesippus’ is so 
wholly inapplicable to these that we must suppose it to refer 
to a body of epigrams now lost, unless this be the same 
Hegesippus with the poet of the New Comedy who flourished 
at Athens about 300 B.c., and the reference be to him asa 
comedian rather than an epigrammatist. 

PERSES, called ‘the Theban’ in the heading of one epi- 
gram, ‘the Macedonian’ in that of another (no difference of 
style can be traced between them), a poet of the same type 
as Addaeus, with equal simplicity and good taste, but 
inferior power. The Garland of Meleager, /. 26, speaks of 
‘the scented rush of Perses’, There are nine epigrams of 
his in the Palatine Anthology, including some beautiful 
epitaphs. 

PHAEDIMUS of Bisanthe in Macedonia, author of an epic 
called the Heracleza according to Athenaeus. ‘The gilli- 
flower of Phaedimus’ is mentioned in the Garland of Mele- 
ager, /.51. Two of the four epigrams under his name, a 
beautiful dedication, and a very noble epitaph, are in this 
selection; the other two, which are in the appendix of 
epigrams in mixed metres at the end of the Palatine 
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Anthology (Section xiii.) are very inferior, and seem to be 
by another hand. 


(2) Under this head is a group of three distinguished 
poets and critics: 


PHILETAS of Cos, a contemporary of Alexander, and tutor 
to the children of Ptolemy 1. He was chiefly distinguished 
as an elegiac poet. Theocritus (vii. 39) names him along with 
Asclepiades as his master in style, and Propertius repeatedly 
couples him in the same way with Callimachus. If one may 
judge from the few fragments extant, chiefly in Stobaeus, 
his poetry was simpler and more dignified than that of the 
Alexandrian school, of which he may be called the founder. 
He was also one of the earliest commentators on Homer, 
the celebrated Zenodotus being his pupil. 


SIMMIAS of Rhodes, who fi. rather before 300 B.C., and was 
the author of four books of miscellaneous poems including 
an epic history of Apollo. ‘The tall wild-pear of Simmias’ 
is in the Garland of Meleager, /. 30. Two of the seven 
epigrams under his name in the Palatine Anthology are 
headed ‘Simmias of Thebes’. This would be the disciple 
of Socrates, best known as one of the interlocutors in the 
Phaedo, But these epigrams are undoubtedly of the Alex- 
andrian type, and quite in the same style as the rest; and 
the title is probably a mistake. Simmias is also the reputed 
author of several of the ypipos or pattérn-poems at the end 
of the Palatine Ms, 


ASCLEPIADES, son of Sicelides of Samos, who flourished 
B.C. 290, one of the most brillant authors of the period. 
Theocritus (1. c. supra) couples him with Philetas as a model 
of excellence in poetry. This passage fixes his date towards 
the end of the reign of Ptolemy IL, to whose wife Berenice 
and daughter Cleopatra there are references in his epigrams. 
There are forty-three epigrams of his in the Anthology ; 
nearly all of them amatory, with much wider range and 
more delicate feeling than most of the erotic epigrams, and 
all with the firm clear touch of the classical period. There 
are also one or two fine epitaphs. The reference in the 
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Garland of Meleager, /. 46, to ‘the wind-flowers of the son 
of Sicelides ’ is another of Meleager’s exquisite criticisms. 


(3) LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM is the reputed author of 
one hundred and eleven epigrams in the Anthology, chiefly 
dedicatory and sepulchral, In the case of some of these, 
however, there is confusion between him and his namesake, 
Leonidas of Alexandria, the author of about forty epigrams 
in the Anthology, who lived in the reign of Nero, In two 
epigrams Leonidas speaks of himself as a poor man, and in 
another, an epitaph written for himself, says that he led a 
wandering life and died far from his native Tarentum. His 
date is most nearly fixed by the inscription (Anth. Pal. vi. 
130, attributed to him on the authority of Planudes) for a 
dedication by Pyrrhus of Epirus after a victory over Anti- 
gonus and his Gallic mercenaries, probably that recorded 
under B.C. 274. Tarentum, with the other cities of Magna 
Graecia, was about this time in the last straits of the struggle 
against the Italian confederacy; this or private reasons may 
account for the tone of melancholy in the poetry of Leonidas. 
He invented a particular style of dedicatory epigram, in 
which the implements of some trade or professon are enu- 
merated in ingenious circumlocutions; these have been 
singled out for special praise by Sainte-Beuve, but will 
hardly be interesting to many readers. The Garland of 
Meleager, /. 15, mentions ‘the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas’, 
and the phrase well describes the diffuseness and slight want 
of firmness and colour in his otherwise graceful style. 

NossIis of Locri, in Magna Graecia, is the contemporary 
of Leonidas; her date being approximately fixed by an 
epitaph on Rhinthon of Syracuse, who flourished 300 B.C. 
We know a good many details about her from her eleven 
epigrams in the Anthology, some of which are only inferior 
to those of Anyte. The Garland of Meleager, /. 10, speaks 
of ‘the scented fair-flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets 
Love himself melted the wax’; and, like Anyte, she is men- 
tioned with the characteristic epithet ‘ worhan-tongued ’, by 
Antipater of Thessalonica is his list of poetesses. She her- 
self claims (Anth. Pal. vii. 718) to be a rival of Sappho. 
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To the same, or a somewhat later date, must be assigned 
PHANIAS, the author of eight epigrams in the Anthology, 
four of which are dedications in the manner of Leonidas. 
‘ The corn-flowers of Phanias’ are mentioned in the Garland 
of Meleager, /. 20. The epitaph in this selection (III. 40) is, 
however, given by Planudes under the name of Theophanes, 
and may be by a different author. It is much simpler and 
finer than any of the rest. | 

THEOCRITUS of Syracuse lived for some time at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy II., about 280 B.c., and afterwards at 
Syracuse under Hiero 11. From some allusions to the latter 
in the Idyls, it seems that he lived into the first Punic war, 
which broke out B.C. 264. Twenty-nine epigrams are 
ascribed to him on some authority or other in the Antho- 
logy; of these Ahrens allows only nine as genuine 

NICIAS of Miletus, physician, scholar, and poet, was the 
contemporary and close friend of Theocritus. Idy! xi. is 
addressed to him, and the scholiast says he wrote an idyl in 
reply to it; Idyl xxii. was sent with the gift of an ivory 
spindle to his wife, Theugenis ; and one of Theocritus’ epi- 
grams (Anth. Pal. vi. 337) was written for him as a dedication. 
There are eight epigrams of his in the Anthology (Anth. 
Pal. xi. 398 is wrongly attributed to him, and should be re- 
ferred to Nicarchus), chiefly dedications and inscriptions for 
rural places in the idyllic manner. ‘The green mint of 
Nicias’ is mentioned, probably with an allusion to his pro- 
fession, in the Garland of Meleager, /. 19. 

CALLIMACHUS of Alexandria, the most celebrated and 
the most wide in his influence of Alexandrian scholars and 
poets, was descended from the noble family of the Battiadae 
of Cyrene. He studied at Alexandria, and was appointed 
principal keeper of the Alexandrian library by Ptolemy 11., 
about the year 260 B.c. This position he held till his death 
twenty years later. He was a prolific author in both prose 
and verse. Sixty-three epigrams of his are preserved in 
the Palatine Anthology, and two more by Strabo and Athe- 
naeus ; five others in the Anthology are ascribed to him on 
more or less doubtful authority. He brought to the epigram 
the utmost finish of which it is capable. Many of his epi- 
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grams are spoiled by over-elaboration and affected dainti- 
ness of style; but when he writes simply his execution is 
incomparable. The Garland of Meleager, / 21, speaks of 
‘the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of acid 
honey’; and thereis in all his work a pungent flavour which 
is sometimes bitter and sometimes exquisite. 

POSIDIPPUS, the author of twenty-five extant epigrams, 
of which twenty are in the Anthology, is more than once 
referred to as ‘the epigrammatist’, and so is probably a 
different person from the comedian, the last distinguished 
name of the New Comedy, who began to exhibit after the 
death of Menander in B.c. 291. He probably lived some- 
what later; the Garland of Meleager, /. 45, couples ‘the 
wild corn-flowers of Posidippus and Hedylus’, and Hedylus 
was the contemporary of Callimachus. One of his epigrams 
refers to the Stoic Cleanthes, who became head of the school 
B.C. 263 and died about B.C. 220, as though already an old 
master. 

With Posidippus may be placed METRODORUS, the author 
of an epigram in reply to one by Posidippus (XII. 39, 40 in 
this selection). Whether this be contemporary or not, it 
can hardly be by the same Metrodorus as the forty arith- 
metical problems which are given in an appendix to the 
Palatine Anthology (Section xiv.); or the epigram on a 
Byzantine lawyer, Anth. Pal. ix. 712. These may be all 
by a geometrician of the name who is mentioned as having 
lived in the age of Constantine. 

MOERO or Myrk0 of Byzantium, daughter of the tragedian 
Homerus, flourished towards the end of the reign of Ptolemy 
I1., about 250 B.c. She wrote epic and lyric poetry as well 
as epigrams; a fragment of her epic called Mnemosyne is 
preserved in Athenaeus. Antipater of Thessalonica men- 
tions her in his list of famous poetesses, Of the ‘many 
martagon-lilies of Moero’in the Anthology of Meleager 
(Garland, 1. 5) only two are extant, both dedications. 

NICAENETUS of Samos flourished about the same time. 
There are four epigrams of his in the Anthology, and another 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who, in connexion with a Samian 
custom, adduces him as ‘a poet of the country’. He also 
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wrote epic poems. The Garland of Meleager, /. 29, speaks 
of ‘the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus’. 


EUPHORION of Chalcis in Euboea, grammarian and poet, 
was born B.C. 274, and in later life was chief librarian at 
the court of Antiochus the Great, who reigned B.c. 224-187. 
His poems, translated into Latin by C. Cornelius Gallus 
(Virgil, Ect. vi. 64-73, x. 50, 51), had an immense reputation. 
His influence on Latin poetry provoked the well-known 
sneer of Cicero (Zusc. iii. 19) at the cantores Euphortonis ; 
cf. also Cic. de Div. it. 64, and Suetonius, 72derius, c. 70. 
Only two epigrams of his are extant in the Palatine Antho- 
logy. The Garland of Meleager, /. 23, speaks of ‘the rose- 
campion of Euphorion ’. 

RHIANUS of Crete flourished about 200 B.C, and was 
chiefly celebrated as an epic poet. Besides mythological 
epics, he wrote metrical histories of Thessaly, Elis, Achaea, 
and Messene ; Pausanias quotes verses from the last of these, 
Messen. i. 6, xvii. 11. Suetonius, fe supra, mentions 
him along with Euphorion as having been greatly admired 
by Tiberius, There are nine epigrams by him, erotic and 
dedicatory, in the Palatine Anthology, and another is quoted 
by Athenaeus. The Garland of Meleager, / 11, couples him 
with the marjoram-blossom. — 


THEODORIDES of Syracuse, the author of nineteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, flourished towards the close of the 
third century B.C., one of his epigrams being an epitaph on 
Euphorion. He also wrote lyric poetry; Athenaeus men- 
tions a dithyrambic poem of his called the Centaurs, and a 
Hymn to Love. The Garland of Meleager, /. 53, speaks of 
‘the fresh-blossoming festal wild-thyme of Theodorides’. 

A little earlier in date is MNASALCAS of Plataeae, near 
Sicyon, on whom Theodorides wrote an epitaph (Ath. Pal. 
xiii, 21), which speaks of him as imitating Simonides, and 
criticises his style as turgid. This criticism is not borne 
out by his eighteen extant epigrams in the Palatine Antho- 
logy, which are in the best manner, with something of the 
simplicity of his great model, and even a slight austerity of 
style which takes us back to Greece Proper. The Garland 
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of Meleager seizes this quality when it speaks, /. 16, of ‘ the 
tresses of the sharp pine of Mnasalcas’. 

Contemporary with Mnasalcas is PHAENNUS, coupled in 
the Garland of Meleager, £ 30, with the terebinth or 
turpentine-tree (Pistacta terebinthus). Nothing else is 
known of him, and only two epigrams of his are extant. 

MOSCHUS of Syracuse, the last of the pastoral poets, 
flourished towards the end of the third century B.C., perhaps 
as late as B.C. 200 if he was the friend of the grammarian Aris- 
tarchus. A single epigram of his is extant in Planudes. 
The Palatine Anthology includes his idyll of Love the Run- 
away (ix. 440), and the lovely hexameter fragment by Cyrus 
(ix. 136), which has without authority been attributed to 
him and is generally included among his poems. 

To this period may belong DIOTIMUS, whose name is at 
the head of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. One of 
these is headed ‘ Diotimus of Athens’, one ‘ Diotimus of 
Miletus’, the rest have the name simply. Nothing is known 
from other sources of any one of them. An Athenian 
Diotimus was one of the orators surrendered to Antipater 
B.C. 322, and some of the epigrams might be of that period. 
A grammarian Diotimus of Adramyttium is mentioned in 
an epigram by Aratus of Soli (who fl. 270 B.c.); perhaps he 
was the poet of the Garland of Meleager, which speaks, 
4, 27, of ‘the quince from the boughs of Diotimus’. 

AUTOMEDON of Aetolia is the author of an epigram in 
the Palatine Anthology, of which the first two lines are in 
Planudes under the name of Theocritus; it is in his manner, 
and in the best style of this period. There are twelve other 
epigrams by an Automedon of-the Roman period in the 
Anthology, one of them headed ‘ Automedon of Cyzicus’. 
From internal evidence these belong to the reign of Nerva 
or Trajan. An Automedon was one of the poets in the 
Anthology of Philippus (Garland, /. 11), but is most pro- 
bably different from both of these, as that collection cannot 
well be put later than the reign of Nero, and purports to 
include only poets subsequent to Meleager: cf. supra, p. 17. 

THEAETETUS is only known as the author of three epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology (a fourth usually ascribed 
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to him, Anth. Pal. vii. 444, should be referred to Theaetetus 
Scholasticus,22/ra, p. 334),and two more in Diogenes Laértius. 
From one of these last, an epitaph on the philosopher Crantor, 
who died soon after 300 B.C., he may be probably identified 
with the Theactetus praised by Callimachus (Anth. Pal. ix. 
565) as having abandoned poetry for philosophy. 


(4) ALCAEuUS of Messene, who flourished 200 B.C., repre- 
sents the literary and political energy still surviving in 
Greece under the Achaean League. Many of his epigrams 
touch on the history of the period; several are directed 
against Philip 11%. of Macedonia. The earliest to which a 
date can be fixed is on the destruction of Macynus in 
Aetolia by Philip, B.c. 218 or 219 (Polyb. iv. 65), and the 
latest on the dead at the battle of Cynoscephalae, B.c. 197, 
written before their bones were collected and buried by 
order of Antiochus B.c. 191. This epigram is mentioned 
by Plutarch as having given offence to the Roman general 
Flamininus, on account of its ascribing to the Aetolians an 
equal share with the Romans in the honour of the victory. 
Another is on the freedom of Flamininus, proclaimed at the 
Isthmia B.c. 196. An Alcaeus was one of the Epicurean 
philosophers expelled from Rome by decree of the Senate 
in B.C. 173, and may be the same. Others of his epigrams 
are on literary subjects. All are written in a hard style. 
There are twenty-two in all in the Anthology. Some of 
them are headed ‘ Alcaeus of Mitylene’, but there is no 
doubt as to the authorship; the confusion of this Alcaeus 
with the lyric poet of Mitylene could only be made by one 
very ignorant of Greek literature. The Garland of Mele- 
ager, 7. 13, couples him with the hyacinth. 

Of the same period is DAMAGETUS, the author of twelve 
epigrams in the Anthology, and included as ‘a dark violet’ 
in the Garland of Meleager, 4. 21. They are chiefly epi- 
taphs, and are in the best style of the period. 

Dionysius of Cyzicus must have flourished soon after 
200 B.C. from his epitaph on Eratosthenes, who died B.c. 196. 
Eight other epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, and four 
more in Planudes, are attributed to a Dionysius. One is 
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headed ‘ Dionysius of Andros’, one ‘ Dionysius of Rhodes’ 
(itis an epitaph on a Rhodian), one ‘ Dionysius the Sophist ’, 
the others ‘ Dionysius’ simply. There were certainly several 
authors of the name, which was one of the commonest in 
Greece ; but no distinction in style can be traced among 
these epigrams, and there is little against the theory that 
most if not all are by the same author, Dionysius of Cyzicus. 

DIOSCORIDES, the author of forty-one epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, lived at Alexandria early in the second 
century B.C. An epitaph of his on the comedian Machon 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who also says that Machon was 
master to Aristophanes of Byzantium, who flourished 200 
B.C. His style shows imitation of Callimachus; the Gar- 
land of Meleager, 2. 23, speaks of him as ‘the spice-plant of 
the Muses’, 

ARTEMIDORUS, a grammarian, pupil of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium and contemporary of Aristarchus, flourished 
about 180 B.C., and is the author of two epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, both mottoes, the one for a Theocritus, 
the other for a collection of the bucolic poets. The former 
is attributed in the Palatine Ms. to Theocritus himself, but 
is assigned to Artemidorus on the authority of a MS. of 
Theocritus. 

PAMPHILUS, also a grammarian; and pupil to Aristarchus, 
was one of the poets in the Garland of Meleager (¢, 17, ‘ the 
spreading plane of the song of Pamphilus’). Only two epi- 
grams of his are extant in the Anthology. 

ANTIPATER OF SIDON is one of the most interesting 
figures of the close of this century, when Greek education 
began to permeate the Roman upper classes, Little is 
known about his life; part of it was spent at Rome in the 
society of the most cultured of the nobility. Cicero, Or. iii. 
194, makes Crassus and Catulus speak of him as familiarly 
known to them, but then dead; the scene of the dialogue is 
laid in B.C.91. Cicero and Pliny also mention the curious 
fact that he had an attack of fever on his birthday every 
winter. ‘The young Phoenician cypress of Antipater’, in 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 42, refers to him as one of the 
more modern poets in that collection. 
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. There is much confusion in the Anthology between him 
and his equally prolific namesake of the next century, 
Antipater of Thessalonica. The matter would take long 
to disentagle completely. In brief the facts are these. In 
the Palatine Anthology there are one hundred and seventy- 
eight epigrams, of which forty-six are ascribed to Antipater 
of Sidon and thirty-six to Antipater of Thessalonica, the 
remaining ninety-six being headed ‘Antipater’ merely. 
Twenty-eight other epigrams are given as by one or other 
in Planudes and Diogenes Laértius. Jacobs assigns ninety 
epigrams in all to the Sidonian poet. Most of them are 
epideictic ; a good many are on works of art and literature ; 
there are some very beautiful epitaphs. There is in his 
work a tendency towards diffuseness which goes with his 
talent in improvisation mentioned by Cicero. 

To this period seem to belong the following poets, of 
whom little or nothing is known: ARISTODICUS of Rhodes, 
author of two epigrams in the Palatine Anthology: ARISs- 
TON, author of three or four epigrams in the style of 
Leonidas of Tarentum: HERMOCREON, author of one 
dedication in the Palatine Anthology and another in Pla- 
nudes: and TYMNES author of seven epigrams in the 
Anthology, and included in the Garland of Meleager, 
/, 19, with the ‘the fair-foliaged white poplar’ for his cog- 
nisance. | 


(5) MELEAGER son of Eucrates was born at the partially 
Hellenised town of Gadara in Northern Palestine (the 
Ramoth-Gilead of the Old Testament), and educated at 
Tyre. His later life was spent in the island of Cos, where 
he died at an advanced age. The scholiast to the Palatine 
MS. says he flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus; this 
was Seleucus vi. Epiphanes, who reigned B.C. 95-93. The 
date of his celebrated Anthology cannot be much later, 
as it did not include the poems of his fellow-townsman 
Philodemus, who flourished about B.C. 60 or a little earlier. 
Like his contemporary Menippus, also a Gadarene, he wrote 
what were known as ozrovdcyéAola, miscellaneous prose 
essays putting philosophy in popular form with humorous 
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illustrations. These are completely lost, but we have frag- 
ments of the Saturae Menippeae of Varo written in imitation 
of them, and they seem to have had a reputation like that of 
Addison and the English essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Meleager’s fame however is securely founded on the 
one hundred and thirty-four epigrams of his own which he 
included in his Anthology. Some further account of the 
erotic epigrams, which are about four-fifths of the whole 
number, is given above, p. 35. For all of these the Mss. of 
the Anthology are the sole source. 

DIopoRUS of Sardis, commonly called ZONAS, is spoken 
of by Strabo, who was a friend of his kinsman Diodorus the 
younger (see sn/va, p. 324), as having flourished at the time 
of the invasion of Asia by Mithridates Bc, 88. He was a 
distinguished orator. Both of these poets were included in 
the Anthology of Philippus, and in the case of some of the 
epigrams it is not quite certain to which of the two they 
should be referred. Eight are usually ascribed to Zonas: 
they are chiefly dedicatory and pastoral, with great beauty 
of style and feeling for nature. 

ERYCIUS of Cyzicus flourished about the middle of the 
first century B.C. One of his epigrams is on an Athenian 
woman who had in early life been captured at the sack of 
Athens by Sulla B.c. 80; another is against a grammarian 
Parthenius of Phocaea, possibly the same who was the 
master of Virgil. Of the fourteen epigrams in the Antho- 
logy under the name of Erycius one is headed ‘ Erycius the 
Macedonian’ and may be by a different author. 

PHILODEMUS of Gadara was a distinguished Epicurean 
philosopher who lived at Rome in the best society of the 
Ciceronian age. He was an intimate friend of Piso, the 
Consul of B.C. 58, to whom two of his epigrams are 
addressed. Cicero, 72 Pts. 68 foll., where he attacks Piso 
for consorting with Graecu/i, almost goes out of his way to 
compliment Philodemus on his poetical genius and the 
unusual literary culture which he combined with the pro- 
fession of philosophy : and again in the de Finzbus speaks of 
him as ‘a most worthy and learned man’. He is also 
referred to by Horace, 1 Saé. ii. 121. Thirty-two of his 
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epigrams, chiefly amatory, are in the Anthology, and five 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful authority. 


IV. Roman period; from the establishment of the Empire 
to the decay of art and letters after the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, B.C. 30-A.D. 180, 


This period falls into three subdivisions; (1) poets of the 
Augustan age; (2) those of what may roughly be called the 
Neronian age, about the middle of the first century ; and (3) 
those of the brief and partial renascence of art and letters 
under Hadrian, which, before the accession of Commodus, 
had again sunk away, leaving a period of some centuries 
almost wholly without either, but for the beginnings of 
Christian art and the writings of the earlier Fathers of the 
Church. Even from the outset of this period the epigram 
begins to fall off. There is a tendency to choose trifling 
subjects, and treat them either sentimentally or cynically. 
The heaviness of Roman workmanship affects all but a few 
of the best epigrams, and there is a loss of simplicity and 
clearness of outline. Many of the poets of this period, 
if not most, lived as dependants in wealthy Roman families 
and wrote to order: and we see in their work the bad results 
of an excessive taste for rhetoric and the practice of fluent 
but empty improvisation. 


(1) ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA, the author of upwards 
of a hundred epigrams in the Anthology, is the most copious 
and perhaps the most interesting of the Augustan epi- 
grammatists, There are many allusions in his work to 
contemporary history. He lived under the patronage of 
L. Calpurnius Piso, consul in B.c. 15, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Macedonia for several years, and was appointed 
by him governor of Thessalonica. One of his epigrams 
celebrates the foundation of Nicopolis by Octavianus, after 
the battle of Actium ; another anticipates his victory over 
the Parthians in the expedition of BC. 20; another is 
addressed to Gaius Caesar, who died in A.D. 4. None can 
be ascribed certainly to a later date than this. 
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ANTIPHANES the Macedonian is the author of ten epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology; one of these, however, 
is headed ‘ Antiphanes of Megalopolis’ and may be by a 
different author. There is no precise indication of time in 
his poems. 

BIANOR of Bithynia is the author of twenty-two epigrams 
in the Anthology. One of them is on the destruction of 
Sardis by an earthquake in A.D. 17. He is fond of senti- 
mental treatment, which sometimes touches pathos but often 
becomes trifling. 

CRINAGORAS of Mitylene lived at Rome as a sort of court 
poet during the latter part of the reign of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Strabo as a contemporary of some distinc- 
tion. In one of his epigrams he blames himself for hanging 
on to wealthy patrons; several others are complimentary 
verses sent with small presents to the children of his aristo- 
cratic friends: one is addressed to young Marcellus with 
a copy of the poems of Callimachus. Others are on the 
return of Marcellus from the Cantabrian war, B.C. 25; on 
the victories of Tiberius in Armenia and Germany; and on 
Antonia, daughter of the triumvir and wife of Drusus. 
Another, written in the spirit of that age of tourists, speaks 
of undertaking a voyage from Asia to Italy, visiting the 
Cyclades and Corcyra on the way. Fifty-one epigrams 
are attributed to him in the Anthology ; one of these, how- 
ever (Anth. Pal. ix. 235), is on the marriage of Berenice of 
Cyrene to Ptolemy Il. Euergetes, and must be referred to 
Callimachus or one of his contemporaries. 

D1opDoORUS, son of Diopeithes of Sardis, also called 
Diodorus the Younger, in distinction to Diodorus Zonas 
(supra, p. 322), is mentioned as a friend of his own by 
Strabo, and was a historian and melic poet besides being 
an epigrammatist. Seventeen of the epigrams in the 
Anthology under the name of Diodorus are usually as- 
cribed to him, and include a few fine epitaphs. 

EUVENUS of Ascalon is probably the author of eight 
epigrams in the Anthology ; but some of these may belong 
to other epigrammatists of the same name, Euenus of Athens, 
Euenus of Sicily, and Euenus Grammaticus, unless the last 
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two of these are the same person. Euenus of Athens has 
been doubtfully identified with Euenus of Paros, an elegiac 
poet of some note contemporary with Socrates, mentioned 
_ in the Phaedo and quoted by Aristotle: and it is just 
possible that some of the best of the epigrams, most of which 
are on works of art, may be his. 

PARMENIO the Macedonian is the author of sixteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, very various in subject and for the 
most part undistinguished. 

These seven poets were included in the Anthology of 
_ Philippus ; of the same period, but not mentioned by name 
in the proem by that collection, are the following :— 

APOLLONIDES, author of thirty-one epigrams in the 
Anthology, perhaps the same with an Apollonides of 
_ Nicaea mentioned by Diogenes Laértius as having lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. One of his epigrams refers to the 
retirement of Tiberius at Rhodes from B.C. 6 to A.D. 2, and 
another mentions D. Laelius Balbus, who was consul in 
B.C. 6, as travelling in Greece. 

GAETULICUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology (vi. 154 and vii. 245 are wrongly ascribed to him) 
is usually identified with Gn. Lentulus Gaetulicus, legate of 
Upper Germany, executed on suspicion of conspiracy by 
Caligula, A.D. 39, and mentioned as a writer of amatory 
poetry by Martial and Pliny. But the identification is very 
doubtful, and perhaps he rather belongs to the second 
century A.D. No precise date is indicated in any of the 
epigrams. 

POMPEIUS, author of two epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, also called Pompeius the Younger, is generally 
identified with M. Pompeius Theophanes, son of Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene the friend of Pompey the Great, and 
himself a friend of Tiberius according to Strabo. Two 
epigrams ascribed to Phanias and Perses in the Palatine 
Anthology (vii. 537, 539) are given under the name of Theo- 
phanes, and one, headed adéo7orov in the Palatine An- 
thology (ix. 647), under the name of Pompeius, by Planudes: | 
probably the ascription is to this poet in each case. 

To the same period probably belong QUINTUS MAECIUS 
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or MACCIUS, author of twelve epigrams in the Anthology, 
and MARCUS ARGENTARIUS, perhaps the same with a rhe- 
torician Argentarius mentioned by the elder Seneca, author 
of thirty-seven epigrams, chiefly amatory and convivial, 
some of which have much grace and fancy. Others place 
him in the age of Hadrian. 


(2) PHILIPPUS of Thessalonica was the compiler of an 
Anthology of epigrammatists subsequent to Meleager (see 
above, p. 16 foll.) and is himself the author of seventy-four 
extant epigrams in the Anthology besides six more dubi- 
ously ascribed to him. He wrote epigrams of all sorts, 
mainly imitated from older writers and showing but little 
Original power or imagination. The latest certain historical 
allusion in his own work is one to Agrippa’s mole at Puteoli, 
but Antiphilus, who was included in his collection, certainly 
wrote in the reign of Nero, and probably Philippus was 
. of about the same date. Most of his epigrams being merely 
rhetorical exercises on stock themes give no clue to his 
precise period. 

ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium, whose date is fixed by his 
epigram on the restoration of liberty to Rhodes by the 
emperor Nero, A.D. 53 (Tac. Ann. xii. 58), is the author of 
forty-nine epigrams in the Anthology, besides three doubt- 
ful. Among them are some graceful dedications, pastoral 
epigrams, and sea-pieces. The pretty epitaph on Agricola 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 549) gives no clue to his date, as it certainly 
is not on the father-in-law of Tacitus, and no other person 
of the name appears to be mentioned in history. 

To the same period seems to belong ISIDORUS AEGE- 
ATES, author of five epigrams in the Anthology, two of them 
in iambic verse. Aegae was one of the commonest names 
of Greek towns; the most famous was in Euboea, but there 
were others in Achaia, Macedonia, Mysia, and Cilicia. An 
Isidorus Scholasticus Bolbythiotes (the last sounds like an 
Egyptian name, but there was a town Bolbe on the lake of 
the same name in Macedonia), author of one epigram in the 
Anthology which might be of the same period, is generally 
considered to be a different person. 
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JULIUS POLYAENUS is the author of a group of three epi- 
grams (Anth. Pal. ix. 7-9), which have a high seriousness 
rare in the work of this period. He has been probably 
identified with a C. Julius Polyaenus who is known from 
coins to have been a duumvir of Corinth (Colonia Julia) 
under Nero. He was a native of Corcyra, to which he 
retired after a life of much toil and travel, apparently as a 
merchant. The epigram by Polyaenus of Sardis (Anth. Pal. 
ix. 1), usually referred to the same author, is in a completely 
different manner. : 

LUCILIUS, the author of one hundred and twenty-three 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology (twenty others are of 
doubtful authorship) was, as we learn from himself, a gram- 
marian at Rome and a pensioner of Nero. He published 
two volumes of epigrams, somewhat like those of Martial, 
in a satiric and hyperbolical style. 

NICARCHUS is the author of forty-two epigrams of the 
same kind as those of Lucilius. Another given under his 
name (Anth, Pal, vii. 159) is of the early Alexandrian period, 
perhaps by Nicias of Miletus, as the converse mistake is 
made in the Palatine MS. with regard to xi. 398. A large 
proportion of his epigrams are directed against doctors. 
There is nothing to fix the precise part of the century in 
which he lived. 

To some part of this ee also belong SECUNDUS of 
Tarentum and MYRINUS, each the author of four epigrams 
in the Anthology. Nothing further is known of either. 


(3) STRATO of Sardis, the collector of the Anthology 
called Modca Ilacd:at) Srpdrwvos and extant, apparently in 
an imperfect and mutilated form, as the twelfth section or 
first appendix of the Palatine Anthology, may be placed 
with tolerable certainty in the reign of Hadrian. Besides 
his ninety-four epigrams preserved in his own Anthology, 
five others are attributed to him in the Palatine Anthology, 
and one more in Planudes. Fora fuller discussion of his 
date see above, p. 18. 


1 The spelling Lucé//ius is a mere barbarism, the / being doubled to indicate 
the long vowel: so we find ZrarvAXuos, etc. 
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AMMIANUS is the author of twenty-nine epigrams in the 
Anthology, all irrisory. One of them (Anth. Pal. xi. 226) 
is imitated from Martial, ix. 30. Another sneers at the 
neo-Atticism which had become the fashion in Greek prose 
writing. His date is fixed by an attack on Antonius 
Polemo, a well-known sophist of the age of Hadrian. 

THYMOCLES is only known from his single epigram in 
Strato'’s Anthology. It is in the manner of Callimachus 
and may perhaps be of the Alexandrian period. 

To this or an earlier date belongs ARCHIAS of Mitylene, 
the author of a number of miscellaneous epigrams, chiefly 
imitated from older writers such as Antipater and Leonidas. 
Forty-one epigrams in all are attributed on some authority 
to one Archias or another; most have the name simply; 
some are headed ‘ Archias the Grammarian’, ‘ Archias the 
Younger’, ‘Archias the Macedonian ’,‘ Archias of Byzantium’. 
All are sufficiently like each other in style to be by the same 
hand. Some have been attributed to Cicero’s client, Archias 
of Antioch, but they seem to be of a later period. 

To the age of Hadrian also belongs the epigram inscribed 
on the Memnon statue at Thebes with the name of its 
author, ASCLEPIODOTUS, IX. 19 in this selection. 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS of Alexandria, mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, who gave his name to the 
Ptolematc system of the heavens, flourished in the latter 
half of the second century. His chief works are the Meyda 
Lwyrafs ris ’Acrpovouias in thirteen books, known to the 
middle Ages in its Arabian translation under the title of 
the A/magest, and the Tewypadixn ‘Tdhrrynors in eight books. 
He also wrote on astrology, chronology, and music. A 
single epigram of his on his favourite science is preserved 
in the Anthology. Another commonplace couplet under the 
name of Ptolemaeus is probably by some different author. 

LUCIAN of Samosata in Commagene, perhaps the most 
important figure in the literature of this period, was born - 
about A.D. 120. He practised as an advocate at Antioch, 
and travelled very extensively throughout the empire. He 
‘was appointed procurator of a district of Egypt by Com- 
modus (emperor A.D. 180-192) and probably died about 
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A.D. 200. Besides his voluminous prose works he is the 
author of forty epigrams in the Anthology, and fourteen 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful or insufficient 
authority. 

To some part of this period appear to belong ALPHEUS of 
Mitylene, author of twelve epigrams, some school-exercises, 
others on ancient towns, Mycenae, Argos, Tegea, and Troy, 
which he appears to have visited as a tourist ; CARPYLLIDES 
or CARPHYLLIDES, author of one fine epitaph and another 
dull epigram in the moralising vein of this age: GLAUCUS 
of Nicopolis, author of six epigrams (one is headed ‘ Glaucus 
of Athens’, but is in the same late imperial style ; and in 
this period the citizenship of Athens was sold for a trifle by 
the authorities to any one who cared for it: cf. the epigram 
of Automedon, Anth. Pal. xi. 319); and SATYRUS (whose 
name is also given as Satyrius, Thyrlus, Thyfilus, and Satyrus 
Thyrilus), author of nine epigrams, chiefly dedications and 
pastoral pieces, some of them of great delicacy and beauty. 


V. Bysantine period; from the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople, A.D. 330, fo the formation of 
the Palatine Anthology in the reign of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, about the middle of the tenth century. 


For the first two centuries of this period hardly any 
names have to be chronicled. Literature had almost 
ceased to exist except among lexicographers and gram- 
marians; and though epigrams, Christian and pagan, 
continued to be written, they are for the most part of no 
literary account whatever. One name only of importance 
meets us before the reign of Justinian. 

PALLADAS of Alexandria is the author of one hundred 
and fifty-one epigrams (besides twenty-three more doubtful) 
in the Anthology. His sombre figure is one of the last of 
the purely pagan world in its losing battle against Christi- 
anity. One of the epigrams attributed to him on the 
authority of Planudes is an eulogy on the celebrated 
Hypatia, daughter of Theon of Alexandria, whose tragic 
death took place A.D. 415 in the reign of Theodosius the 
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Second. Another was, according to a scholium in the 
Palatine MS., written in the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens, joint-emperors 364-375 A.D. The epigram on the 


destruction of Berytus, IX. 27 in this selection, gives no 


certain argument of date. Palladas was a grammarian 
by profession. An anonymous epigram (Anth. Pal. ix. 
380) speaks of him as of high poetical reputation ; and, 
indeed, in those dark ages the bitter force that underlies his 
harsh thought and half-barbarous language is enough to 
give him a place of note. Casaubon dismisses him in two 


contemptuous words, as ‘ verstficator insulsissimus’; this is. 


true of a great part of his work, and would perhaps be true 
of it all but for the saeva indignatio which kindles the verse, 
not into the flame of poetry, but as it were to a dull red 


heat. There is little direct allusion in his epigrams to the . 


struggle against the new religion. One epigram speaks 
obscurely of the destruction of the idols of Alexandria 
by the Christian populace in the archiepiscopate of Theo- 
philus, A.D. 389; another in even more enigmatic language 
(Anth, Pal. x. 90) seems to be a bitter attack on the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection; and a scornful couplet against 
the swarms of Egyptian monks might have been written by 
a Reformer of the sixteenth century. For the most part 
his sympathy with the losing side is only betrayed in his 
despondency over all things. But it is in his criticism 
of life that the power of Palladas lies; with a remorse- 
lessness like that of Swift he tears the coverings from 
human frailty and holds it up in its meanness and misery. 
The lines on the Descent of Man (Anth. Pal. x. 45), which 
unfortunately cannot be included in this selection, fall as 
heavily on the Neo-Platonist martyr as on the Christian 
persecutor, and remain even now among the most mordant 
sarcasms ever passed upon mankind. 

To the same period in thought— beyond this there is no 
clue to their date—belong AESOPUS and GLYCON, each the 
author of a single epigram in the Palatine Anthology. 
They belong to the age of the Byzantine metaphrasts, 
when infinite pains were taken to rewrite well-known 
poems or passages in different metres, by turning Homer 
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into elegiacs or iambics, and recasting pieces of Euripides 
or Menander as epigrams. 

A century later comes the Byzantine lawyer, MARIANUS, 
mentioned by Suidas as having flourished in the reign of 
Anastasius I, A.D. 491-518. He turned Theocritus and 
Apollonius Rhodius into iambics. There are six epigrams 
of his in the Anthology, all descriptive, on places in-the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. 

At the court of Justinian, A.D. 527-565, Greek poetry 
made its last serious effort ; and together with the imposing 
victories of Belisarius and the final codification of Roman 
law carried out by the genius of Tribonian, his reign is 
signalised by a group of poets who still after three hundred 
years of barbarism handled the old language with remark- 
able grace and skill, and who, though much of their work is 
but clever imitation of the antique, and though the verbosity 
and vague conventionalism of all Byzantine writing keeps 
them out of the first rank of epigrammatists, are neverthe- 
less not unworthy successors of the Alexandrians, and 
represent a culture which died hard. Most, if not all of 
them, were either lawyers and jurists, or high officials in 
the civil service or the imperial household. 

AGATHIAS son of Mamnonius, poet and historian, was 
born at Myrina in Mysia about the year 536 ap. He 
received his early education in Alexandria, and at eighteen 
went to Constantinople to study law. Soon afterwards he 
published a volume of poems called Daphniaca in nine 
books. The preface to it (Amth. Pal. vi. 80) is still extant, 
and many of his epigrams were no doubt included in it. 
His History, which breaks off abruptly in the fifth book, 
covers the years 553-558 A.D.; in the preface to it he 
speaks of his own early works, including his Anthology of 
recent and contemporary epigrams, of which a further 
account is given above, p. 19 foll. One of the most pleasant 
of his poems is an epistle to his friend Paulus Silentiarius, 
written from a country house on the opposite coast of the 
Bosporus, where he had retired to pursue his legal studies 
away from the temptations of the city. He tells us him- 
‘self that law was distasteful to him, and that his time was 
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chiefly spent in the study of ancient poetry and history. In 
later life he seems to have returned to Myrina, where he 
carried out improvements in the town and was regarded as 
the most distinguished of the citizens (Anth. Pal. ix. 662). 
He is believed to have died about 582 A.D. Agathias is the 
author of ninety-seven epigrams in the Anthology, in a 
facile and diffuse style; often they are exorbitantly long, 
some running to twenty-four and even twenty-eight lines. 
A number of Christian epigrams of his have also been pre- 
served, some of which (¢g. Anth. Pal. i. 37-39) are not 
unworthy of a place alongside these of the classical Greek 
ts. 

” Apieibs: author of seven epigrams in the Anthology, is 
called Scholasticus or (in the Byzantine usage) lawyer. 
Four of his epigrams are on works of art, one is a descrip- 
tion of an imperial villa on the coast near Constantinople, 
and the other two are in praise of Longinus, prefect of 
Constantinople under Justinian. One of the last is referred 
to in an epigram by Macedonius (Asth. Pal. x. 380). 

ERATOSTHENES, called Scholasticus, is the author of five 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology. Epigrams by Julianus, 
Macedonius, and Paulus Silentiarius, are ascribed to him in 
other MSS., and from this fact, as well as from the evidence 
of the style, he may be confidently placed under the same 
date. Nothing further is known of him. 

JOANNES BARBUCALLUS, also called JOANNES GRAM- 
MATICUS, is the author of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. 
Three of them are on the destruction of Berytus by earth- 
quake in A.D. 551: from these it may be conjectured that 
he had studied at the great school of civil law there. As to 
his name a scholiast in MS. Pal. says, €Ovsedy dori Svopa. 
BapBovedAn yap worss ey rois [yrds] “T8npos rod worapod. 
But this seems to be an incorrect reminiscence of the name 
*"ApBouedAn, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 

JULIANUS, commonly called JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS, is 
the author of seventy epigrams (and two more doubtful) in 
the Anthology. His full title is awa trdpyear Aiyérroy, 
or ex-prefect of a division of Egypt, the same office which 
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Lucian had held under Commodus. His date is fixed by 
two epitaphs on Hypatius, brother of the emperor Anasta- 
sius, who was put to death by Justinian in A.D. 532. 

LEONTIUS, called Scholasticus, author of twenty-four 
epigrams in the Anthology, is generally identified with a 
Leontius Referendarius, mentioned by Procopius under this 
reign. The Referendarii were a board of high officials, 
who, according to the commentator on the Wofttia tmperit, 
transmitted petitions and cases referred from the lower 
courts to the Emperor, and issued his decisions upon 
them. Under Justinian they were. eighteen in number, 
and were spectabiles, their president being a Comes. One of 
the epigrams of Leontius is on Gabriel, prefect of Con- 
stantinople under Justinian; another is on the famous 
charioteer Porphyrius. Most of them are on works 
of art, 

MACEDONIUS of Thessalonica, mentioned by Suidas s. v. 
"Aya@las as consul in the reign of Justinian, is the author of 
forty-four epigrams in the Anthology, the best of which are 
some delicate and fanciful amatory pieces. 

PAULUS, always spoken of with his official title of SILEN- 
TIARIUS, author of seventy-nine epigrams (and six others 
doubtful in the Anthology, is the most distinguished poet 
of this period. Our knowledge of him is chiefly derived © 
from Agathias, Hist. v. 9, who says he was of noble birth 
and great wealth, and head of the thirty Silentiarii, or 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, who were among the highest 
functionaries of the Byzantine court. Two of his epigrams 
are replies to two others by Agathias (Anth. Pal. v. 292, 
293; 299, 300); another is on the death of Damocharis of 
Cos, Agathias’ favourite pupil, lamenting with almost literal 
truth that the harp of the Muses would thenceforth be 
silent. Besides the epigrams, we possess a long description 
of the church of Saint Sophia by him, partly in iambics and 
partly in hexameters, and a poem in dimeter tambics on the 
hot springs of Pythia. The ‘grace and genius beyond his 
age’, which Jacobs justly attributes to him, reach their 
highest point in his amatory epigrams, forty in number, 
some of which are not inferior to those of Meleager. 
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RUFINUS, author of thirty-nine (and three more doubtful) 
amatory epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, is no doubt of 
the same period. In the heading of one of the epigrams he 
is called Rufinus Domesticus. The exact nature of his 
public office cannot be determined from this title A 
Domestic was at the head of each of the chief departments 
of the imperial service. 

THEAETETUS, called Scholasticus, is named as the author 
of four epigrams in the Palatine and three more in the 
Planudean Anthology. His date is fixed by allusions to 
Domninus, prefect of Constantinople under the elder Justin, 
and to Julianus Antecessor, the celebrated jurist to whom 
Priscian dedicated his famous Latin Grammar. 

Probably to the same period belongs the THEOPHANES 
named as the author of two epigrams in the miscellaneous 
appendix (xv.) to the Palatine Anthology, one of them in 
answer to an epigram by Constantinus Siculus, as to whose 
date there is the same uncertainty... 

To the reign of Justinian also belongs the celebrated 
Syrian philosopher DAMASCIUS, or the Damascene (his 
own name has not been recorded), author of a single fine 
couplet in the Anthology. His philosophical works are 
both numerous and important, but he is not known other- 
wise as a verse-writer. He was the last head of the Neo- 
Platonic School, and the last person who taught from the 
chair of Plato. When Justinian closed the Schools of 
Athens A.D. 529, Damascius was one of the seven philoso- 
phers who sought refuge from Christian intolerance at the 
Court of Khosru Nushirwan, and who on their return were 
expressly exempted by treaty from the penal laws against 
Pagans. The story is given by Gibbon, c. xl. 

With this brief latter summer the history of Greek poetry 
practically ends. The epigrams of Damocharis, the pupil of 
Agathias, seem already to show the decomposition of the art. 
The imposing fabric of empire reconstructed by the genius 
of Justinian and his ministers had no solidity, and was 
crumbling away even before the death of its founder: while 
the great plague, beginning in the fifteenth year of Justinian, 
continued for no less than fifty-two years to ravage every 
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province of the empire and depopulate whole cities and 
provinces. In such a period as this the fragile and exotic 
poetry of the Byzantine Renaissance could not sustain itself. 
Political and theological epigrams continued to be written 
in profusion ; but the collections may be searched through 
in vain for a single touch of imagination or beauty. Under 
Constantine VII. (emperor A.D. 911-959) comes the last 
shadowy name in the Anthology. 

COMETAS, called Chartularius or Keeper of the Records, 
is the author of six epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, 
besides a poem in hexameters on the Raising of Lazarus. 
From some marginal notes in the MS. it has been inferred 
that he was a contemporary of Constantinus Cephalas. 
Three of the epigrams are on a revised text of Homer which 
he edited. None are of any literary value, except the one 
beautiful pastoral couplet, vi. 10 in this selection, in which 
we seem to hear the very voice of ancient poetry bidding 
the world a lingering and reluctant farewell. 


NOTES AND INDICES 


NOTES 


THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Anth. Pal. iv. 1. 

Z. 2. tpvoOéray MS. corr. Reiske. The fluctuation between Doric and 
Ionic forms in the poem is rather perplexing. 

1.7. xopéy MS. corrected into xopdy. Reiske alters (but needlessly) 
to ropéy, agreeing with vpyey, ‘clear songs.’ 

2.17. otvns MS. corr. Grafe. 

/, 23. duesvow MS. corr. Heyne;: ¢v Movocas xuxAduyor, Boissonade. 

/.24. The poet who ‘took his surname from the Dioscuri’ is 
Dioscorides. 

2.27. yAurd péAos MS. with a correction which seems to mean piAoy. 
Whether yAvuxvpnAo»y be written as one or two words, it means a quince. 

/, 31. The meaning of this couplet is very uncertain. The text 
printed is that ofthe Ms. But the question is whether both the words 
Guepnrao and srapGevidos are proper names, or, if only one, which. 
There is no trace of either an Amometus or a Parthenis elsewhere ; 
and while duepyroo is a quite suitable epithet for Acipdvos, wapGeris is 
also the name of a flower, a kind of pellitory, of which the phrase Bad 
dy$ea might well be used. The word dcaxvi{ey is also suspicious, as 
Meleager uses the aorist participle elsewhere throughout the poem ; 
if wapOevis is the flower, the words Bad d:axvif{oy must conceal the 
name of another poet. But conjecture seems futile. 

2. 36. véxrapos els 8’ dAéyous MS. corr. Hermann. 

/. 38. psxpas MS. corr. Hemsterhuys. 

2. 40. wopupény xvapoy MS., the latter word corrected into «vapoy. 
Most editors read xvavoy ; but see note on /. 54 below. In either case 
sophupény should be sropupeor ; for the vulgate text of this very line 
seems to be the only authority for a feminine xiavos, meaning the corn- 
flower as distinct from the other senses of the word. 

i. 44. He who ‘ sang of himself as the gift of Hermes’ is Hermodorus. 

4. 46. ‘The son of Sicelides’ is Asclepiades, referred to under the 
same name by his pupil Theocritus. 

/.54. The MS. reading is retained here. But whether the words 
xvayos and avayos here and in /. 40 should not be transposed is rather 
uncertain. Of Polycleitus nothing is known; and the few epigrams 
extant under the name of Phanias hardly give ground for saying that 
the one flower is more appropriate to him than the other. Kvapos is 
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no doubt the avapes Aiyosnes or rose-coloured water-lily (sciaemicam 
Speciosum). 

£57. The usual sense of ¢fpe ydpw is ‘I render thanks’: but the 
antithesis here is better preserved by the alternative rendering. 


I 


I. Anth. Pal. v. 134. 

41. Kexponis Azyvrer (feminine here as in the Latin form /agena) 
the ordinary Attic vase with a narrow neck, fully described by a list of 
epithets in another epigram, in/ra x. 6. 

f. 2. wopBodsey has special aptness as applied to the Anthology to 
which each poet contribates verses. spéweens, generally © a health’, here 
means the drinking-party itself, the ‘wine’ of Oxford or Cambridge 
language. 


Z. 3 Zeno and Cleanthes were the first and second masters of the 
Stoic school. The former is probably called mares im allusion to his 
great age; he is said to have died at 98. So the chorus of old men 
in the Hercules Fusens speak of themselves as ceases ds yipaw andos 
(2 692). There is no mention of Zeno ever having written poetry, 
though a book wsepi secricys is mentioned in the catalogue of his 
works. Of the poetry of Cleanthes all now extant is a hymn to Zeus 
and the famous quatrain expressing the religious side of Stoicism 
(Epictetus, Excksr. c. 53): 

*Ayov de p' & Zev cai ov 7 § Lexpapery 
ore: wolf tpir ipl dvarerayptvos’ 

ws Sfopal 7 donver- fy & pj Bw, 
naxes yerépevest obd¢y Srrow fYyopa:. 

Il. Anth. Pal. v. 169. 

di. t and 2 are imitated from Aesch. Ag. 909, where Clytemnestra 
calls her husband 

yar Gavcicay vavrAas wap’ €Arida, 
xdusros gyuap ciowsiy cx yeiparos, 
Sasrdépe &kWarn xyyaicr pcos. 

< 2. eredarcy needlessly altered in modern editions to (évuper, from 
failure to see the astronomical allusion. The evening rising of the 
Northern Crown is placed by Ovid, Fas. iii. 459, on the 8th of March. 

L 3 qeiew MS. with Fieree in the margin: hence some read face. 

Z 4 Cf Soph. 7rack. $39, xai vow dv obeus pipvoper pias Grd xdaives 
jwayxe@Ducpa: also Theocr. Efsthal. Hel. 19, and Eur. fr. Peltad. 6, 
éray 3 un’ avdpds yAawer evyoors siazs. 

Lil, Ath. Pal. v. 170. 

2 2. deteveve, the aorist of quick or suikicn action: dwéxtve’, é 
yepent, pvOow Eur. [fh. in Aunl. 874. The abruptness of expression in 
this line is almost Oriental. 
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J. 3. rlva=dvriva: so in the epigram of Callimachus, tn/ra iv. 31, the 
MS. reads ovde xedevOp xalpw ris wroddois Sde xal Sde Pipe. Here 
Meineke would alter riva to rdy. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 161. Headed dan oy» in Planudes. 

Z. 1. BiBdov, the “Epya xal ‘Hpépa: of Hesiod. 

/. 4. Epya wapéxey, ‘to give trouble’, with a play on the name of the 
poem. 

For the use of Hesiod as a school-book, see Plato, Rep. 363 A, and 
(for a common-sense view of the matter) an interesting passage in 
Lucian, Ver. His? ii, 22. 


V. Anth. Pal. xii. 177. | 

1.1. xa® hy dowepiny Spnv tyaivopey, ‘at the hour of evening when we 
say good-night’. yaipe and vyiayve, as in Latin salve and vale (Suetonius, 
Galéa, c. iv.) were used for our ‘good-morning’ and ‘ good-night’. 


VI. Anth. Pal. xii. 117. 
2.1. dwre, ‘light a torch’, addressed to himself. 
/, 3. ‘Reason and love keep little company’, M.N.D., I. i. 


VII. Anth. Pal.v.93. The epigram is modelled on one by Posidippus, 
Anth. Pal, xii. 120. 

1, 3 ovvicrac6a here ‘to contend with’: a rare use. 

/. 4. There was a common proverb, pd’ ‘HpaxAjs wpds duo. 


VIN. Anth. Pal. v. 64. 
There is a reminiscence throughout the epigram of Aesch. Prom. 992-5: 
mpos ravra purrécOw pty alBadoiaca déé, 
Aevxorrépy Be vehads xai Bpoyrnpacs 
xGovins xuxdra mdyra nai rapaccére, - 
yrape yap ovdery ravdé pe. 
Z. 2. woppupovra vépn, ‘glooming clouds’: ws Gre sophipy méAayos 
peya xvpars cape, Ji. xiv. 16, of the sea darkening with a foamless swell. 
f. 4. xeipova may agree with pe in /. 3, but is more probably acc. pl. 
used adverbially : cf. wdelova midpeda, infra x. 4. 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 261. 

For the general sense of the epigram cf. the passage in Philostratus, 
p. 355, almost literally translated into English by Jonson in Drink to 
me only with thine eyes. 

4.4. The thought is slightly confused, and it is not certain whether 
the olvoydos is the lady herself, which is supported by spdcgepe in /. 2, 
or the cup, like déras oivoyxdor, infra Ep. 14. 

X. Anth. Pal. v. 212. 

2.1. Set is Hermann’s correction of the MS. Svve:, and has been 
generally accepted, though ddve gives a sufficiently good sense, ‘sinks 
in my ears’, 
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J. 2. 11660¢ and “Ipepos, Longing and Desire, are half personified as 
brothers of Eros ; the lover brings them his offering of tears. Cf tafra 
Vill. 3. 

J. 3. exoipsoe, ‘lets me rest’, precisely as in Soph. Aj. 674, dean 1’ 
Gnpa xvevparey éxoluce orévovra wévrov. 

Z. 4. Cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 23, and Dante Purg. xxx. 48. 


XI. Anth. Pal, v. 171. 

J, 3. twoGeion xeiXea, ‘bringing up her lips’, awvevori, ‘ without draw- 
ing breath’. Cf. Rossetti, The House of Léfe, Lu11., ‘1 leaned low and 
drank . . . all her soul.’ 


XII. Anth. Pal. v. 177. 

This epigram is imitated from Moschus Jd. i., the “Epes heantene. A 
specimen of a proclamation describing a runaway slave and offermg a 
reward for his capture may be found in Lucian, Fugttsvi, c. 26; and 
two originals found on a papyrus in Egypt, dated B.c. 145 (a little 
earlier than this epigram) are given in Letronne, Fragmens inddits 
@anciens poetes Grecs (printed at the end of Didot’s Aristophanes). 

Z. 3. Asyudaxpus (after the analogy of Aryihevos) has been suggested 
as giving a better antithesis to ona yedar. 

1.5. Plato Symp. 178 B: yoweis “Eperos ot ciciy ore Acyorra: iw 
ovderds otre idiudrou obre wowrov. Eros is one of the uncreated originals 
of things in Hesiod, 7hkeog. 120. In the birds’ cosmogony (Aristoph. 
Av. 696) he springs from a wind-egg laid by Night 1 in the times when 
7 008" ap ovd? ovpapis fr. 

1.9. xeivos, ‘there he is’, like & obros, ‘you here’. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 134. 

The whole epigram is well illustrated by that of Asclepiades, 
Anth, Pal. xii. 135: 

Olivos Zpwros EXeyxos’ épay apvovpevor Hui» 
§vvoay al roddal Nixaydpny wpowdces” 

Kal yap é8axpucer cal evvorace xai Ts xarnpes 
eBrere, xo odcyyxGets ovx Epeve orépayos. 

Z.5. With Swryra: cf. the dwréy peds of Meleager, tafra Ep. 74. 
pvopées is an Ionicism for pvOpds ; eve dxd pucpov =ovbx apvOpes, ‘not at 
random’. 

XIV. Anth. Pal. v. 266. 

It was a theory that the aversion from water in persons suffering 
from hydrophobia was caused by their seeing the image of the dog in 
the cup. Plato Sym. 217K mentions a similar curious superstition 
regarding the bite of a serpent. 

1. 6, 8éras olvoydoy (cf. sugra Ep. 9) must mean the cup into which 
the wine is poured. Some editors read oivoydov or olvoydey to keep the 
usual sense of the word, ‘ cup-bearer’. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. v. 301, Hf, 1-4. Four very feeble lines follow in 
the MSS. 

“1. neto€é pe Sore MS. corr. Hermann. Plan. reads xcioe rdyee pe. 

f. 3. The allusion is to podéxpoos or podo8dxrvdcs ’Has. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 147. 

Z. 5. pupoBderpuxos, ‘balsam-curled’, is one of the curious new com- 
pounds of which Meleager is so fond: cf. pupopeyyns, Anth. Pal. xii. 83. 
Other instances of compounds coined by him are otpeaido:ros, épwro- 
mAdvos, épnpodaddos, Saxpuxapns (infra Epp. 18, 64, 65, 68): bolder and 
more successful than any of these is yAvxurdpOevos, Anth. Pal. ix. 16. 

1.6. Flowers were scattered over people’s heads as a mark of honour: 
cf. Lucr. li. 627, singuntque rosarum fiortbus umbrantes ; Plut. Pomp. 
C. 57, wodAot dé xal orehaynpopovyres Urd Aaprdday édéyovro xal mepee- 
wepwov dyOoBodovpevoy ; and Dante Purg. xxx. 28: 

dentro una nuvola di fiori 
Che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
E ricadea in git dentro e di fuori. 


XVII. Anth. Pal, xii. 147. 

The lover finding Heliodora gone is seized with a sudden alarm that 
she has been forcibly carried off, and calls for torches to go in pursuit, 
when he hears her footfall returning : 

‘What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover's head ! 
“O mercy!” to myself I cried, 
“If Lucy should be dead ! ”’ 


/.1. The construction is a sort of compromise in syntax between 
ris ovrws dypios dy ety Sore rovro alypdoa; and ris dypws récooy dy 
alypdoa ; alypdfew with cognate acc., ‘to do a deed of arms’ as in 
Soph. Zvach. 354, “Epws 8¢ ve» Movos Oewy Oérfeev alypdom rade, 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 144. 

Z, 3. Giddpacros, ‘dear to lovers’, a common epithet of the rose, is 
here transferred by anticipation to ‘the rose of womanhood’. 

“. 5. Strictly it is the flowers themselves that would be said to laugh, 
or the meadows to laugh with flowers; for this extension of the 
ordinary metaphor and half personification of the meadows cf. Virg. 
Georg. |. 103, {fsa suas mivantur Gargara messes. 


X1X. Anth. Pal. v. 143, without an authors name: ascribed, no 
doubt rightly, to Meleager in Plan. 


" XX. Anth. Pal. xii. 114. 


‘XXI. Anth. Pal. v. 241. Under the name of Agathias in Planudes. 

2. 3. Suidas s.v. 8aomAns quotes this couplet and explains dagwAjra as 
éxi xaxq mpoomeAd{ovcay, The origin of the word (an epithet of ’Epivis 
in the Odyssey) is obscure. 
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XXII. Anth. Pal. v. 223 Compare with this epigram the beautiful 
Provencal alba (given in Raynouard, Chotx des Podsies originales des 
Troubadours, vol. ii. p. 236) beginning Ex an vergier sotzs fuclha 
Palbespi, with the refrain, Oy dieus, oy dieus, de faiba tan tost ve ! 

“1. The planet Venus was ordinarily called @eogdépos by Greek 
astronomers, though it also had the name é ris *Adpodérys (sc. xAavqras). 
It is not certain whether the allusion here is merely to the mythological 
connection of Venus and Mars, or to a conjunction of the two planets. 

J. 3. @aéBev, the god of the sun (as in Homer), whose son the 
Phaethon of later legend was by the Oceanid Clymene wife of Merops. 
There is a good deal of confusion about this myth, another version 
making Phaethon the son of Clymenus and Merope; but the story, 
only mentioned here, of the dawn-star delaying its upward course 
through the eastern sky, seems to relate to the former version. 

i. 5. wepi has the force of going round or up and down in a place, 
rather than going round it: cf. ypovife wepi Afyusros, Hat. iii. 61. 

. 6. For the Cimmerians, ‘on whom the sun looks not in his rising’, 
see Od. xi. 14-19. 

XXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 3. 

1. 1. “Op6pos is the grey dawn which is succeeded by the rose-footed 
"Hér or ’Hpcyévera. ‘And indeed the dawn was already beginning. 
The hollow of the sky was full of essential daylight, colourless and 
clear ; and the valley underneath was flooded with a grey reflection. 
. .. The scene disengaged a surprising effect of stillness, which was 
hardly interrupted when the cocks began once more to crow among the 
steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who had made so horrid a clangour 
in the darkness not half-an-hour before, now sent up the merriest cheer 
to greet the coming day.’ R. L. Stevenson, Zhe Sire de Maléttroif's Door. 

2. 4. wiles nidéev Sdpos in rather a different sense, infra vi.1. Here 
it seems to mean the talk of young men in the lesche or gymnasium. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 172. 

i, 2. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal. xii. 63, cal wérpoy thee  xperl 
xAcamspevoy. 

J. 5. éw’ *AAxpnyny Adds, ‘for Alcmena the bride of Zeus’; by an 
extension of its common meaning ‘for the purpose of ,’ éwi here comes 
to mean ‘to serve the purpose of’, ‘for the sake of’. ’AAxcpayy Aids 
like Zpysxvbicovos Medioriyn, Aristoph. Eccl. 46 or Hectoris Andromache, 
Virg. Aen. iii. 319. 

J. 6. §dOes dyrios, ‘thou didst go contrary’, ¢.c. backward. 

XXV. Anth. Pal. v. 173. 

/. 1. Dawn is represented as the charioteer of the wheeling firmament. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 279. 

/. 1. Cf. Petronius, Sat. c. 22, /ucernae quoque humore defectae tenue 
ef extremum lumen spargebant. 

l. 5. grwepos adj. for the usual éowépios : so again infva Ep. 35. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 150. The first couplet is also quoted by 
Suidas $.v. Gerpopédpos. 

¢. 1. 4 *riBéyros, ‘she who is in all men’s mouths’, like the mudi 
Lyd&a nominis of Horace: the full phrase 9 ’riBeros avOpdros is used 
Anth. Pal. vii. 345. 

2, 2. Gerpopdpos, Demeter ; ‘ legtfera Ceres’, Virg. Aen. iv. 58. 

/, 3. It is not certain what hour of night this implies; the night 
seems in different circumstances to have been divided into three, four, 
or five watches. 


AXVII. Ananth. Pal. v. 164. 

"4.1. Hecker reads odx d\any, which may be right. 

/. 2. The termination -ns as a feminine form is extremely rare; there 
is perhaps an instance in Anth. Pal. xii. 81, where Yuyandrny pddya is 
the most probable reading. Others prefer to coin a form direfardris, 
or to read did’ €€ drarns, ‘deceitfully dear’, which hardly makes sense. 

. 4. wore is Jacobs’ conjecture for the MS. wapd, which he afterwards 
proposed to retain, changing ¢n’ to é’. But the former makes a 
~ smoother verse. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 237. Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 9 (Bergk). 

4.5. Sppara & ov Adovra MS. corr. Tucker. Other conjectural emenda- 
tions are od pvovra, ‘unclosing’, and devdorra, ‘ever-welling’. -Jacobs 
proposed dppara 8 craddovra, ‘my dripping eyes’. The couplet is 
omitted in Plan., its corruption having probably been considered 
desperate. 

1.9. Cf. Ovid Her. xv. 154: moestissima mater Concintt [smarium 
Dauilias ales Ityn, Ales Ityn, Sappho desertos cantat amores Hactenus ; 
ul media cetera nocte silent. 

f. 10. The hoopoe, according to Aelian, His?#. An. ili. 26, builds é rots 
épnpocs nal rois wdyos rois tyyndois; cf. the opening scene of the Birds 
of Aristophanes. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. v.9. Plan. has //. 1 and 2 under the name of 
Rufinus, and the rest of the epigram later without any author’s name. 

The skill with which the ordinary formulae at the beginning and end 
of a letter, yalpe:w and éppwao, are woven into the structure of the little 
poem deserves notice, the more so that it cannot be rendered in a 
translation. 

1. 5. 4 értopenarwy MS., corr. Hecker. Coressus (see Xen. Hell. 1. ii. 7, 
Pausan. Eliaca A. xxiv. 8) was the quarter of Ephesus which lay on 
the hill overlooking the harbour and plain. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. v.24. Jacobs points out with truth that the style 
of this epigram is exactly that of Meleager, and suspects that it is 
wrongly attributed to Philodemus. Certainly no other of the thirty-four: 
epigrams extant under the name of Philodemus is like this, and most 
of them have a marked style of their own. But it may be an imitation 
of the older poet by the younger, and it is hardly safe, in face of the 
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fact that Planndes agrees with Cephalas m the authorship, to alter the 
title. 

XXXII. Asth. Pal. v. 182. To this epigram some editors prefix a 
couplet which occurs as a separate epigram, Axzfk. Pai. v. 187, also 
under Meleager’s name : 

Eiwé Aveawit, Mopeds’ B’ os exirgcra Gaovou 
Fras’ ob eptsra shacrTiy Epura ypares. 

1. 5. paddtew F er: Anne MS., corr. Headlam. 

XXXIIL Anth. Pal. v. 226. 

l. 4. wrypaden poadcypara were peace-offerings of water, milk, and 
honey, without wine. Cf Aesch. Eum. 107. 

2. 5. wok nett, sc. rare, /. 3. 

XXXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 280. 

i. 1. woo is the reading of Plan., réver MS. Pal. 

/. 4. A scholiast on Theocr. xiv. 48 quotes an oracle given to the 
Megarians : 

ipets 8°, & Meyapeis, ove rptro ovde rirapros 

ovdé dvedécara, off €v Aaye oft’ ev appe. 
The phrase had become proverbial : cf. Callimachus in Azth. Pal. v. 6, 
sys d¢ radaivgs vopdys, os Meyapéas, ov Acyos obr’ apcOpos. 

?. 8. Hor. Od. lll. x. 9, ingratam Veneri pone supertbiam. 

XXXV. Anth. Pai. v. 256. 

1. 2. €omwepos for éowépos as in Ep. 26, supra. 

f. 4 Catull. lxxii. 7, amantem inturia falis cogit amare magis. 

XXXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 247. After /. 4 in MS. Pal. follow two more 
lines : 

Kerrpopavis 8 ayxctorpor eu ordpa, cai pe Saxcvra 
cbOis Exe: podéou yeiheos exxpepta 
which seem to be a fragment of another epigram, and are wanting in 
Plan. 

Z.1. There is a play on the name Mappervis, ‘the constant’. 

1. 3. nai evyes Gifovra cal ob dirdorra didce: of Galatea and the 
Cyclops, Theocr. vi. 17. But the amplification in the next line is 
Macedonius’ own. ‘Pursuing that that flies and flying what pursues’, 
Merry Wives, Ni. it. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 23. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus, but 
that is hardly possible. The repetitions are a piece of literary affecta- 
tion peculiar to Callimachus : cf. Anth. Pal. v. 6, xii. 71. 

. 4. xousi{es is the same as xocpacOba soceis in £1. 

. 6. atrixa not ‘immediately ’, but ‘ presently’, ‘by and by’. 
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XXXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 16. 

Z. 1. Hecker alters Sépxy to Sépxev. mepiAdpres, MS. Others read 
wepiAaumreis. 

f. 4. For the idiom cf. Theocr. ii. 156, viv 8¢ re dedexaratos ad’ & ré 
vey ovdé sror’ eldov. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vy. 123. 

With this epigram may be compared Spenser’s Epithalamium, Il. 
372-382, which shows the contrast between the richness of the best 
Renaissance work and the direct simplicity of expression which Greek 
poetry preserves even in its decline. 

1.1. Zednvn haive is from Theocr. ii. 11. 

i. 2, Baddopévy MS., corr. Knaack. efrpyros Ovpides, latticed windows, 
the Latin fenestrae clatratae or reticulatae (Varro, R. R. 1. 7, Serv. on 
Aen. iii. 152). 

Z. 5. qpeas, as often, means ¢ué; but it is singularly awkward here in 
antithesis to rnvde, 


XL. Anth. Pal. v.84. In Plan. this and the next epigram, together 
with a third couplet (Antz. Pal. v. 83) are set down as a single epigram 
under the name of Dionysius Sophista. All three are quoted by a 
scholiast on Dion Chrysostom, Orat. ii. de Regno. 

1.2, dpoapévn, ‘fastening’, a rare aorist of dpapioxe. It occurs in 
Hesiod, Scut. Her. 320, of Hephaestus forging the shield of Heracles, 
dpodpuevos waAdpyory. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. appendix (xv.) 35. See the note on the last epigram. 

dpyevvdos (a variant of the Homeric dpyevvds) and yporty (for ypés) are 
both dwaf elpnpéva. 

Ghpa padrov go together, ‘guo magis’, and xporijs is governed by 
kopéoys as in Soph. Pil. 1156, xopéoas ordpa capk«és. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. v. 174. 

/.2. Sleep was represented as winged in Greek art; as in the cele- 
brated bronze head of the school of Praxiteles with the wings of a 
night-hawk, found in the bed of a river in Umbria and now in the 
British Museum. 

4. 3. The reference is to the //tad, xiv. 230 foll. 


XLII. Anth. Pal, v. 225. 

1.4. Machaon én dp’ fru ddppaxa eldds wdocey on the wound of 
Menelaus, J7/. iv. 218. 

Z. 5. Cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Anth. Pal. v. 291, Tnhedoy 6 rpecas xai 
dxéroaro. The story of Telephus’ wound being cured by rust scraped 
from the spear of Achilles is in Hyginus, Fad, 101. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. v. 91. 
Simsiliter ineptit Philostratus, says Jacobs, quoting Epist. xxx., wé- 
woppd cor oréhavoy pédey, ov oe tiay, GA’ airois rt xapt(dperos rois 
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pé8as, the passage literally translated by Jonson in the second stanza 
of Drink to me only with thine eyes. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. 47. 
Cf. with this Ep. 66 infra, and Apoll. Rhod. iii. 114, foll., where there is 
an elaborate description of Eros and Ganymede playing at aorpdyados. 
4,2. There is a play on the phrase avetpa xuBeveew which was used of 
running a deadly risk, ‘set one’s life in jeopardy’. Cf. Antipater of 
Sidon in Anth. Pal. vii. 427, last couplet. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. v. 190. 

. 1. dxolpyroc MS, generally altered into dxolpyroy : but the construc- 
tion is like the Virgilian haere? inexpletus lacrimans, Aen. viii. 559. 

4.2. Cf. Cic. Or. iii. 164, where Zempestas comissationis is instanced 
as a good metaphor. 

4.4. The rudderless ship drifts back upon Scylla. There is a 
reminiscence of the scene in the Odyssey, xii. 420 foll. Perhaps there is 
also a play on the name Tpugépa; cf. Anth. Pal. v. 154. 


XLVIT. Anth. Pal. xii. 80. 

£.1. 8vaddepuros active, ‘weeping sore’: in ddxpva dva8dxpura, infra 
xi. 47, it has its normal passive sense. 

weravOey tpavua is a medical phrase, used of a wound after the hard 
swelling has gone down and it has begun to suppurate; the metaphor 
is continued in dvadA¢yera, ‘sets up inflammation again’. Ovid, X&. A. 
623, vulnus in antiquum reatit male firma cicatrix. 

/.6. Branding (ctifew) was the usual punishment inflicted on run- 
away slaves. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 214. 

/. 2. wadXopévay is used in the double sense of the ball being tossed 
and the heart beating. 

J. 4. dwddaorpor, ‘against the rules of the game’, which consisted in 
keeping the ball up and not letting it fall to the ground. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. v. 198. 

i. 1. Anpots, Brunck for Tiots, MS. As Timo and Timarion are the 
same name, the latter being merely the pet form or diminutive of the 
former, one must be altered, either Tizots into Anpots or Tipzapiov into 
Anpapiov. Both names occur in other epigrams of Meleager. 

4. 5. srexpovs is Boissonade’s conjectural restoration of a word which 
has been lost in the MS. owing to the copyist having inadvertently 
written mrepéevras twice over. Others fill up the line with ypucéy, 
yAagupn, or other words. 


L. Anth. Pal. v. 98, with title ddn\ov, of 8¢ “Apylov. In Plan. it is 
run on to another epigram by Capito (Ath. Pal. v. 67). 
f,2. Eur. HY. F. 1245, yépeo xaxéy 37, xovatr’ fo dary rep. 
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LI. Anth. Pal. v. 57. 

Probably on a gem which represented a butterfly, the usual emblem 
of the soul in later classical art, fluttering roundalamp. Miller, Arch. 
der Kunst § 391, gives an account of the principal gems and reliefs 
which represent this subject. According to him the Psyche-butterfly 
does not occur till the Roman period, and is connected with the mysti- 
cal doctrines of the so-called Orphic school with regard to the immor- 
. tality of the soul. But this epigram shows that the origin of the 
symbolism must be placed earlier. 

2.1. wvupt ynxopevny MS., corr. Hecker. 


LI] Anth. Pal. v. 178. 

Z. 3. depa dvvgwy is equivalent to dxperuyos, ‘ with the tips of his nails’. 

1. 5. mpds 8’ ére Aowrdéy is a redundant colloquial phrase like nec non 
etiam. 


LIN. Anth. Pal. v. 110. 
Compare Sir H. Wotton’s lines to the Princess Elizabeth : 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise? 


LIV. Anth. Pal. v. 137. 

1. 3. ypaera, is entered in the register as my mpooraris : cf. the speech 
of Rhetoric in Lucian, Bis Acc. c. 29, dre povny epé Oavydfover xai 
excypadpovrat drayres mpooratiy CavTey. 

1. 4. axpnte ovyxepdoas, z.e. he will mix his wine with her name as 
other drinkers do with water. 


LV. Anth. Pal. v. 136. 

/.1. This line is imitated and expanded from that of Callimachus, 
infra Vili. 4. 

Z. 2. ovy axpnre, MS. ov 3’ dxpnry, most Edd. Cf. Pindar, Vem. iii. 134 
peptypevoy péAc AeuvKg oor ydAactt. 

?. 3. He desires yesterday’s garland for memory, soiled though it be 
with myrrh and dropping its rose-petals like tears (cf. supra, Ep. 13). 
There is no allusion here to the vulgar practice condemned by Plutarch 
(Quaest. Conv. vii. 8) of steeping flowers in artificial scents. The old 
garland is dabbled with ointment from the hair on which it was worn. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. v. 156. 

There is a reminiscence in the epigram of Aesch. Ag. 740, where 
Helen is called dpéynpa vnvépou yadavas . . . padOaxdy dcupdror Bédos. 
Cf. also Lucr. v. 1004-5. 

¢. 1. xaponds, ‘sparkling’; an epithet of the sea under a light wind in 
another epigram by the same author, 77/ra vii. 11. 


LVII. Anth. Pal. v.95. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus. 
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LVIII. Ananth. Pal. v. 138. Ona girl who sang the 'Iiov wépors. 

1. 1. trwov, the Trojan horse, my woe in the singing as it was the 
Trojans’ in the story. 

/.2. As the city kindled, I kindled along with it, not restrained by. 
the fear that, like the Greeks, I might lose my labour for ten years. 

1. 3. détyyos, the light of the burning city. But there is also probably 
an allusion to Aesch. Ag. 504, where the 3dxaroy dtyyos frovs is simply 
a periphrasis for the tenth year. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. v. 139. 

1.1. pé&was pédos wyxri& and xpéxeas pédos express the same idea, 
which is probably that of simple harp-playing and does not necessarily 
imply singing, though the harp was generally used as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. 

The wnxris was a larger instrument than the «:6dpa, and seems to 
have resembled more nearly the pdyadks or Lydian harp of twenty 
strings ; the cithara, which bad seven in the best period, never increased 
the number beyond eleven. 

7. 2. A\sylay MS., corr. Schneider. Boissonade would read vai Iay’. 


LX. Anth. Pal. v. 163. 

1. 3. nal 8tcooroy MS., xai dvovroacroy Edd., which makes the 
sentence very awkward and barely grammatical, ‘that she has a sting 
of love both sweet and intolerable, ever bitter to the heart’. I have 
therefore written «al rd 3vcocroy, ‘that even the intolerable sting of 
love, ever bitter to the heart, has sweetness too’. 


LXI. Anth. Pal. vy. 152. 

/.7. He promises the gnat for reward the lion-skin and club of 
Hercules ; cf. infra x. 22, and Aesop Fad. 149, where the gnat conquers 
the lion. 


LXII. Anth. Pal. v. 215. Attributed in Plan. to Posidippus. It 
occurs again with one verbal change, Anth. Pal. xii. 19.* 

4.6. Cf. Theocr. xxii. (Ahrens, Jncertorum v.) 44: ypdWor xai rdde 
yedupa, rd cois rolyos xapd£w, Totroy “Epes exresver. 


LXITI. Anth. Pal. v. 130. 
/, 3. From Theocr. xiv. 37, DAos ros yAuley trond mos. 
1.6. Hdt. i. 8, dra rvyydve: dvOphroc: ddvra dmorérepa 6fbadpaer. 


LXIV. Anth. Pail. vii. 195. 

Field-crickets and tree-crickets (dxpides and rérrryes) were much kept 
in cages (dxpide67xa:) as pets; for other references to the custom see 
infra iii. 59, Vi. 20, xi. 14; and for the plunua dvpas of their shrill note, 
the story of Eunomus, 4th, Pal. vi. 54 and ix. 584. 

1.7. yareoy or ynOvor (see Schneider on Theophrast. Hist. Plant. vit. 4) 
can hardly mean ‘ leek’ here : the form of the word suggests ‘ groundsel’ 
as an equivalent. 

2.8. The cages for crickets were floored with a turf, which he 
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promises to water every morning. ordyara are the holes in the rose of 
the watering-can (also called paovol) which divide the stream of water 
into spray. 

LXV. Anth. Pail. vii. 196. . 

21. Cf. Antipater of Thessalonica in Anth. Pal. ix. 92, dpxei rérreyas 
peOvora Spécos. 

f. 3. dpa dp. swerddos is equivalent to ¢p. dxpas smerddas, as in 
Ep. 52 supra. 

LXVI. Anth. Pal, xii. 46. 

f. 3. qv v1 waOe, ‘when I die’. The phrase is a double evasion of the 
straightforward statement, like the Latin siguid mihi humanitus 
acctderit, It occurs again Ep. 70 infra. 


LXVII. Anth. Pal.v.8. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 
f. 5. Cf. Soph. Frag. Incert. 694, Spxous ¢y yuvaixds els D8ap ypde. 


LXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 166. 

f.2. The epithet axoksé» perhaps rather means jealous or malign. 
Some editors alter it to cxonéy, ‘gloomy’. 8axpvxap7 is however a 
somewhat uncertain emendation of the MS. 8ax:xapy, so that we cannot 
be sure of the meaning of the whole phrase. 


LXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 145. 

“. 3 ‘He will weep you an ’twere a man born in April’, Zrotl. and 
Cress. 1. ii. 

LXX. Anth. Pal. xii. 74. 

1. ri yap wéoy, ‘for what good is it?’ seems to have been adopted 
by all the editors, But the MS. reading, rd yap wA¢ov év awvpi, may be 
right ; ‘the greater part of me is already in ashes’ ; cf. ¢#/ra viii. 13. 

J. 4. xdAsis, a jug, is here half-jestingly used for the burial urn. 


LXXI. Anth. Pal. v. 176. 

1. 6. €& vypov réroxas isa compressed form of expression n which may 
be compared with xa@npe? dxpav ex mayer, Soph. Ant. 411 ; to complete 
the sense yeyoryvia must be understood with the former as cxosrovpevor 
with the latter phrase. For the sensecf. Antipater in Anth. Pal. ix. 420 
(of Eros), €oBéoOn dé ob3€ rér’ dv rodA@ rexrdpevos weddyes. 

LXXIIL, Anth, Pal. xii. 48. 

LXXIIL. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, @. 1-6. This and the following epigram 


are written as one in the MS, I have separated them, following a 
German critic, Huschke, quoted by Diibner. 


LXXIV. Anth. Pal, xii. 132, U1. 7-143 see note to the last epigram. 


LXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 155. 

Compare Zhe Gardener's Daughter, ll. 25, foll. 

d, 2. abrés tracey MS. Pal., érAacey abrés Plan. Greek artists from 
the time of Alexander onwards, generally signed their work in the 
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imperfect (Awed\gs éweia) ; and it does not seem obvious why grave 
abrés should have become corrupted. But ¢wiaser is unquestionably 
used by Meleager m a similar context in two other epigrams, Asth. 
Pal. xii. 56, 57. 

LXXVL Anth. Pal. xii. 248. 

With the whole epigram cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet CXVI. 

/. 3. By a dexterous confusion of tenses, yesterday is spoken of as 
still present (dpéoxey) and to-day being thus future (dpéca), the 
‘dreadful morrow’ seems put off into a still greater distance. 


Il 

I. Anth. Pal. tx. 7. 

/. 3 The Scheria of the Odyssey was, from the earliest times, identified 
with Corcyra. Xen., Hell. vi. 2, describes the extraordinary fertility of 
the lepow wedow of Corcyra. A temple of Zeus Casius there is mentioned 
by Suetonius, Ner. c. 22. 

f. 5. Hor. Od. 1. vi. 7, stt modus lasso maris et viarum. 

IL Anth. Pal. x. 24. 

2. 4. The editors pnnt ’Acwacip as a proper name, which does not 
seem necessary. It is like the Homeric dowdovws 3 dpa revye Geol 
xaxérgros €hvoar, Od. v. 397. 

II]. Anth. Pal, x. 17. 

The voyage spoken of is probably from Byzantium to Aulis, where he 
would disembark and proceed to Delphi by land. It can hardly have 
been to Delos, as the town and temple there were destroyed long before 
(see infra ix. 21), and Hvéeow in / 4, though it might be used of any 
shrine of Apollo, properly means the Delphic temple. 

1.1. ’Apy&\ews appears to be used im the sense of the more ordinary 
dpxnyerys. Apollo was the ‘founder’ of Byzantium, according to the 
famous story preserved by Strabo, vii. p. 320, and Tacitus, Ann. xii. 63. 
The Editors, following the later text of Jacobs, alter to "Apy&co, making 
the prayer one for the voyage of an otherwise unknown Archelaus. 

L 3 éwi Tptreva means éwi OdAacvay, the open sea outside the straits. 
It is not clear whether the headland-god of this line is the same as, or 
different from, the harbour-god of the first couplet. 

IV. Aath. Pal. ix. 90. 

?.2, Aegae in Euboea was peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Poseidon as early as Homer: JZ. xiii. 20, ixero récpap Alpds’ fv6a dé of 
cdvra Separa Bevbeos Nipves. The duguxpepas oxéwedos here is the sea- 
cavern of Aegae, humida regna spelunctsque locus claust, where he kept 
his sea-horses. Dilthey very ingeniously reads dpgSpipae oxéwedor, 
which makes an easier syntax; the allusion would then be to the rock 
of Caphareus, called EvAogayos from the number of ships wrecked on it. 

1. 3. “Apeos wélus, t.¢. Rome. 

ZL 4 Syria is not the country, but the island in the Cyclades more 
commonly called Syros, the »ga0s Svpig of Homer, Od. xv. 403. 
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V. Anth. Pal. vi. 70. 
VI. Anth. Pal. vi. 349. 
VIL. Anth, Pal. vi. 30. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 223, under title ’Ayriwdrpov. Jacobs prints it 
among the epigrams of Antipater of Sidon, and it must be by him, if 
the group of epigrams among which it occurs, Anth. Pal. vi. 210-226, 
are correctly identified by Stadtmiiller as a continuous fragment of 
Meleager’s Anthology; but the style seems more like Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

The Scolopendra (enrolled by Spenser among the ‘dreadful pour- 
traicts of deformitee’ that live in the sea, F. Q. 11. xii. 23), seems to have 
been a half-fabulous monster, like the sea-serpent, compounded out of 
what was known or believed of various huge sea-creatures. It is called 
pupeésrous in an epigram by Theodorides (Aazh. Pal. vi. 222). Aelian 
says that the part of its body which appears above the water is about 
the size of a trireme, and that it ‘swims with many feet’. The scolo- 
pendra of Pliny (WV. H. ix. 43) is a very harmless creature. The object 
dedicated here must be one of the tentacles of a huge cuttle-fish. They 
are not now found in the Mediterranean of so gigantic a size, but in the 
Indian Ocean still exist with tentacles of forty feet in length, while the 
ten-tentacled squid or calamary of the Banks of Newfoundland some- 
times even exceeds that size. Each tentacle is furnished with a 
hundred and twenty suckers, so that the epithet pupidwour is hardly 
exaggerated. 

4.1. dudixdacroyv, ‘broken off at both ends’. 


IX. Anth. Pal, vi. 105. | | 

1. Aspevirs Jacobs for MS. Ayerqry: cf. Callim. Hymn to Artemis, 
L, 39, €ran xal Aspévecoty erioxomos. 

. 3. C£ the Homeric (wpérepoy 8¢ xépae and the discussion on the 
meaning of the phrase in Arist. Poet. 1461 a. 15. 

1.6. wdyra Nyva, sc. fishing-nets as well as hunting-nets ; cf. Ep. 39 
infra. 

X. Anth. Pal. vi. 33. 

J. 2. wapd, ‘ by the grace of’: it was owing to the god’s help that the 
fishermen had any offerings to give him. 

f. 3% The meaning of Xivov Buvowdyacs is rather difficult to determine. 
If Bicoepa (a word which does not appear to occur elsewhere) is formed 
from Avocds, ‘depth ’, a collateral form of Buds, Xivoy would be the net 
(as in Ep. 38 infra) and Bvocdpara the pockets of the net ; if from 
Buacor, ‘ flax’, the whole phrase will merely mean ‘nets woven of flax’. 
Liddell and Scott say that Biovepa=Bvopa, ‘a stopper’, which must be 
a mistake, as it does not satisfy either the sense or the etymology. 

. 5. The dpefxn is descriped by Pliny, VV. 4. xxiv. 39, as a bush not 
unlike the tamarisk. It is probably the Mediterranean heath, which 

Z 
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grows to a height of five or six feet, and might have stems thick 
enough to be made into a rough stool. abrovpynroy means a rudely 
wrought rather than a natural seat ; it is in distinction to an object on 
which ornament has been added ; cf. the airdé€vAov fxxepa of Philoctetes, 
Soph. PAs?. 35. 

/. 6. Glass did not come into common use for drinking-vessels before 
the Christian era, and even then earthenware was the ordinary 
substance, or, among wealthy people, silver. Trimalchio in speaking. 
about his cups of Corinthian metal (Petr. Saf. c. 50) says, tgnoscelts 
mihi quod dixero, ego malo mihi vitrea, certe non olunt: quod si non 
JSrangerentur, mallem mihi quam aurum; nunc autem vilia sunt, and 
then goes on to tell the story of the invention of malleable glass by an 
artist in the reign of Tiberius. The manufacture of glass, of which 
Alexandria was the chief centre, was carried to as great perfection 
under the Empire as it ever has attained since. The caltces allassontes 
of iridescent glass were specially prized ; Vopisc. Safurn. c. 8. 


XI. Anth. Pal, vi. 251. 

A dedication by sailors in the famous temple of Apollo on the head- 
land of Leucas, called formidatus nautis by Virgil, Aen. iii.275. Cf. the 
epigram by Antipater of Thessalonica (Anth. Pal. ix. 553) on the 
foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus. 

1.6. dwn, the oil-flask from which the lamp was filled; called 
Biohedys, ‘ parsimonious’, because the oil was dropped from it into the 
lamp a little at a time. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 199.. 
As a rule the Greeks wore hats only on journeys, not in the city or 
near home. 
_ 41. P&ss xépons simply ‘his head’, the old epic use. 
. 4. xdpes, concrete, ‘ thank-offering’. 


XIII. Ath. Pal. vi. 149. 

It is not known what victory is referred to. The cock was a common 
symbol of courage. Pausanias, Eliaca B. xxvi. 3, mentions a chrys- 
elephantine statue of Athene by Pheidias at Elis with a cock for helmet- 
crest, rz epoxepérara ¢yovew ds pdxas ol ddexrpvdves. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 240. 

A prayer to Artemis Soteira for the recovery of his patron. Most 
commentators understand Barres as meaning the Emperor—the title 
was current in the eastern provinces of the empire from Tiberius 
downwards—but, like vez, it was commonly used of any magnate. 
Here it may very likely refer to the ¢a@\ds KdpedAdos, to whom pean pese 
dedicated his Anthology (sufra, p. 17). 

¢. 4. For the Hyperborean worship of Artemis see’ Hdt. iv. 32-35. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 337. 
It is this Nicias, the physician of Miletus, to whom Theocritus dedi- 
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cates /dyl xi. ” larpdy € €dvyra nat rais dyyéa 3) mepidnpévor éfoya Moloas ; 
and /dy/ xxviii. went with the present of an ivory distaff to his wife 
Theugenis. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 327. 


XVII. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 802. From an inscribed tablet of the 
second century A.D. found at Rome. 

With an offering to Pan Paean, the Healer. Besides Apollo Paean, 
other gods, Asclepius, Dionysus, etc., were worshipped under this 
title. 

For such appearances of the gods, not in dreams but in a form visible 
to the waking eye, cf. Virg. Aen. iii. 173, and Hegesippus in Anth. Pal. 
vi. 266, where Artemis appears to a girl at her loom, &s avya mrvpés. 

Z. 1. Unless rade is a mistake of the stonecutter for rdde, it means 
‘these offerings’, and dapor is in apposition, ‘as a gift’. 

1. 4. There is a play on the words ‘Yyeivos and ijias. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 3. 

7.2. Mount Pholoe in Arcadia was the scene of Heracles’ fight with 
the Centaurs. 

, 4. atris dxorapey go together in the construction. Cf. the xopyva 
@ypteXaiw of Lycidas, Theocr. vii. 18. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 336. 
XX. Anth. Pal. vi. 119. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. xii. 131. 

11. Est Paphos Idalium gue tbt, sunt alla Cythera, says Juno to Venus; 
Aen. x. 86. The temple of Aphrodite in the Reeds at Miletus was the 
principal sanctuary of that city. For the worship of Astarte-Aphrodite 
at Heliopolis in Hollow Syria see Lucian’s treatise de Dea Syria. 

1. 4. olxeiwy, ‘familiar’ or ‘kind’: ‘so frequent on the hinge’ like 
those of Lydia in Hor. Od. 1. xxv. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vi.1. Ascribed there to Plato, but it is obviously 
of a much later date. 

The question of the authenticity of the epigrams attributed to Plato 
is fully discussed by Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. pp. 295-299. Thirty-seven 
epigrams in the Anthology appear there under the name of Plato or are 
elsewhere assigned to him. Another (s#/va iv. 14) is not in the 
Anthology. Of these thirty-seven, one is attributed to Plato the 
comedian, a contemporary of Aristophanes, and three, which are very 
poor, to an otherwise unknown Plato Junior (6 Nedrepos). The rest 
were probably believed to have been written by the great Plato, and 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 47, speaks of them as such. Of the fourteen 
included in this collection, seven (ili. 11, 12; iv. 14; vi. 8; viii. 5, 7; 
xi. §3) are possibly genuine ; the other seven are certainly of later date. 

There were two celebrated courtesans of the name of Lais. The first 
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was a Corinthian, and flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
The second, daughter of the Sicilian Timandra, lived nearly a century 
later, and was the contemporary and rival of Phryne the Athenian. 
There is a vast amount of gossip about both in. Athenaeus, Book xiii. 

There are three epigrams on the same subject by Julianus Aegyptius, 
Anth. Pal, vi. 18-20, 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 205. 

For the magical uses of the wryneck the /ocus classicus is the @appa- 
xevrpias of Theocritus. The bird was fastened outspread on a wheel, 
which was turned to a refrain of incantations. éAcer Wyya éwi rvs was 
the technical phrase for using this charm upon 4 lover. The object 
dedicated here is an amethyst engraved with a wryneck and set in 
gold. 

1.1. Theocr. 1c. (4. 40), xés Bcrci Bde poyBos b ydrxcos e€ 'Adpodiras, 
&s rivos &voiro sof dperépga: Oupyow. The refrain of the sorceress is 
Wy Dxe rb rhvoy dydy worl deya ror dvdpa. 

1.2. Theocr. (/. 136), ob» 8¢ xaxais pavias nal sapBévor ¢ €x Gaddpow, xal 
vipthay dadBna’ érs déursa Geppd Assroicay dyépos. 

i, 5. Theocr. (2. 2), oreyow ray cedéBav howindy olds déry. Purple 
had magical virtues. 

1.6. This is the Thessalian Larissa, Thessaly being famous for its 
witches ; cf. infra x. 37, and the Asinus of Lucian, 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 281. 

Z, 1. Mount Dindymus in Lydia, at the sources of the Hermus, is the 
highest point of a volcanic region extending southward to the head- 
waters of the Maeander. The Lydian part of this district was called 
Karaxexavpévy, and a similar name is implied in the epithet here attached 
to Upper Phrygia, round the celebrated hot springs of Hierapolis, The 
whole region was the centre of the orgiastic worship of Cybele, 

1. 5. nal wodAd MS., corr. Meineke. 

XXV. Anth. Pal. v. 17, with title TacrovAXov. 

i. 2. aorta are explained by Suidas to be cakes of barley-meal, oil, 
and wine. 

XXVI. Anth. Pal, vi. 148. 

The temple of Serapis at Canopus was one of the holiest in Egypt 
and a celebrated place of divination by dreams, Strab. xvii. p. 801. 
Athen., xv. 700 D, speaks of a lamp given by Dionysius the younger of 
Syracuse to the prytaneum of Tarentum with as many lights as there 
were days in the year. 

Z.2. There are no means of determining whether 4 Kpsriou means the 
wife or the daughter of Critias. 

l, 3. eb€apdva, fe. when her prayer was heard: cf. Ep. 1 sufra. 

i. 4. This lamp ‘outburned Canopus’. There is a curious verbal co- 
incidence with Isaiah xiv. 12 (Septuagint), was efésrecey éx rod obpavov 
5 ‘Edoopos 5 rpet dvarédiwr. 
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XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 60. 
1.4. The golden offerings of Croesus to the Delphian Apollo are 
enumerated and described by Hdt. i. 50, §1. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal, vi. 178. 
Z, 1. drop is the shield, doxis, and so the epithets are in the feminine. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal, vi. 127. 

For a dedicated weapon, probably a helmet or shield, in the temple 
of Artemis, presumably at Miletus, to which Nicias belonged. 

@.2. Of these yopol sapOér Callimachus’ Hymns to Artemis is a 
specimen. In it, l. 226, Artemis is invoked as ‘the dweller in Miletus’ 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vi. 160. 

There is a very similar epigram by Philippus, Assh. Pal. vi. 247; cf. 
also Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 776. 

4,2. The shuttle may be called dAcvéy lcréy, either from its ringing 
sound (cf. the xepxi3os gown in Arist. Poet. 1454 b. 35) or from the swift 
flash of colour in which it passes through the loom. 

i. 3. xapnBapéorra, with its heavy swathe of wool at the top. 

1.6. ordper, ‘warp’, must here mean thread spun for use as warp. 
With the rest of the line cf. Catull. Ixiv. 320, mollia lanae vellera vir- 
pati custodibant calathisc. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 22, without any authors name. In Plan. it is 
attributed to Zonas. 

“1. Cf. Virg. Eel. ii. 51, cana tenera lanugine mala. 

4.4. Cf. Philippus in Anth. Pal. vi. 102, capvoy yAwpay éxaves ex 
Aewidor. 

¢.5. A marginal note in the MS. says, ordpOvy£ 8¢ Adyeras way ro eis 
oft xaraAfyoyv. It is specially used of the tip of a horn, as in Ep. 42 
infra. This Priapus was a wooden post carved into a head at the top, 
and below running into a point which was stuck into the ground. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 98. 


XXXII. Anth. Pail. vi. 36. 
£. 4. Imitated from Theocr. vii. 155, as éx capé atris ¢yd wdfayu péya 


wTVOP. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 31 : headed ddnAor, with the words of 8¢ Nexdp- 
xou added in a later hand. 

/.2. For a description of the rites of Demeter Chthonia see Pausan. 
Corinthiaca, xxxv. 5-8. - 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. vi. 53. 

With this epigram comparé the famous lines of Du Bellay, Duz 
vanneur de blé aux vents, taken in substance from a Latin epigram by 
the Venetian scholar and historian Andrea Navagero (4.1483, d@. 1529). 
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This last, which is less easily accessible, is worth quoting as a specimen 
of the best and simplest Renaissance workmanship : 
Axurae, quae levibus percurritis azra pennis 
Et strepitis blando per nemora alfa sono, 
Serta dat haee vobis, vobis haec rusticus Idmon 
Spargitl odorato Plena cantstra croco,; 
Vos lenstle aestum, et paleas stiungile tnanes 
Dum medio fruges ventslat ille die. 

f. 2. From this line Suidas has an entry in his lexicon, swwreror, 
Opewrices, avfyrixcs. Meineke says the word could not have such a 
meaning : wwrordry, rpyvrare (cf. avépew spavrare Zéupe in an epigram 
by Dioscorides, Antk. Pal. xii. 171), Xaordrg, have been suggested by 
different editors. Cf Milo’s song in Theocritus (x. 46) : 

"Ec Bopiqy Zvepow ras xépOvos d ropa Spur 

3 (éupow Brewére- suaiveras 6 crayus ovres. 
Columella (11. 20) speaks of the lenis aeqgualisgue Favonius as the best 
wind for winnowing in. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 142. 

é. 2. AeAoyye is Brunck’s correction of the MS. «éxevbe. 

f. 3. Xi8e is a shortened form (a¢gpqpevov) of AUBdda ; it apparently 
does not occur elsewhere. 

f. 4. dwecdpeba, a frequentative aorist equivalent to a present. 

XXXVII. App. Plan. 291. It occurs twice in the Planudean Anth- 
ology, the second time with the reading af pu» iwd (abo Oépevs in L 3. 

f. 2. otovcpos here is most probably ‘shepherd’, from ois: but it is 
possible that oxowias oiovopov, ‘a lonely peak’, may be the true reading : 
Cf. K:Oa:pévcs 1’ oforcuce oxowias in the epigram of Simonides, is/ra 
tii. 61. 

XXXVI. Ath. Pal. vi. 177: without the name of any author. 
Ahrens places it among the Dudia et Spuria in his edition of Theocritas. 
He restores the Doric forms, tyyes, etc, throughout. 


XXXIX. Ath. Pal. vi. 16. 
One of fifteen epigrams (Ath. Pal. vi. 11-16 and 179-187) by differ- 
ent authors on the same subject, four of them by Archias. 


XL. Anth. Pal, vi. 268 Also quoted by Suidas, s.vv. dearo, 
bwepoyxe, civocibuAAor and patsdous. 

Compare with this the single Greek epigram written by the poet 
Gray, one of the many scattered proofs of the extraordinary genius 
which alone in that age penetrated the inmost spirit of Greek literature: 

"ACépevos wokvOgpow dxafcrov doors dydocas 
vas dewas repivg Aciwe cuvayé Oeas. 

Moves dp’ € &r6a xuvév (oar chayyevow thaypot 
dvrayeis Nuphay dyporepay xedady. 
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/. 2. 8piov corr. Jacobs for MS. Biov: others read piov, ‘spur’ of a 
mountain. dmépicye perhaps merely means ‘stand above’; but it 1s 
generally taken as meaning ‘protect’, dsrepicyew yeipa being the full 
expression. As 

f, 3. etre MS., fre Suid. The editors for the most part read gore (‘so 
long as thou goest’), which is not Greek. I have made what seems the 
simplest emendation. 

?. 4. xvoiy is a dative of accompaniment, equivalent to ot» xvoly. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vi. 253. ° 

f. 2. wpedv is a rare variant of spev, a headland of coast or spur 
of hill. 

/, 3. The ‘hut of Pan’ is probably the little penthouse over the god’s 
image to protect it from birds and rain. Cf. also however Endymion, 
1, 232, ‘O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang from jagged trunks, 
and overshadoweth eternal whispers.’ 

4. 4. Kaocains MS., corr. Hecker. Bassae in Arcadia was one of the 
most celebrated shrines of Apollo: the temple stands high on the hill- 
side in a most imposing situation. 

Z.5. The hunters nailed up their trophies on these old juniper stumps: 
for the practice cf. Paulus Silentiarius in An¢h. Pal. vi. 168. 

?. 6. Eustathius, on Od. xvi.. 471, brép modus, 86: “Eppaos Adhos éariv, 
mentions a story that Hermes was brought to trial before the gods at 
the suit of Hera for the murder of Argus, and acquitted, the judges all 
casting down their pebbles of acquittal at his feet as they passed ; d6e» 
dype rov vy rovs avOpemous xara tas ddots . . . owpovs moretvy AlOwy xai 
didyorvras mpogBddAew AiPovs, cai rovrous xaXeiv ‘Eppaiovs Adgous. Another 
scholium on the same passage says that the name “Eppato: Aodhoe was 
given to the Roman milestones, because Hermes mp@ros éxa@npe ras 
odovs. There is an epigram of unknown authorship, Aff. Plan. 254, on 
one of these “Eppaio: Addo: or “Eppaxes ; it is there at once a propitia- 
tion to the god and a mark of the distance, seven stadia, from a place 
called Alyds Kpnvy. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 111: with title "Ayrirdrpouv merely. 

The places mentioned in the epigram are all Arcadian except Lasion, 
which was a town in Elis, but near the border of Arcadia. 

/. 3. A Thearidas is mentioned by Polybius, xxxii. 17 and xxxviii. 2, 
as Achaean envoy to Rome, B.C. 158 and 146; it may have been his 
son for whom this epigram was written. 

/. 4. popBoréds means shaped like a rhomb or diamond; it may be 
doubted whether we should not read here popSnr@, ‘ whirled’. 

1.5. ordpOvy€, ‘antler-point’: see note on Ep. 31 sufra. Antipater 
like Pindar falls into the mistake of giving the female deer horns. 
Arist. Poet. 1460 b. 31, rs wérepdy dors rd dpdprnpa, rév xara ry réxvny F 
car’ Go ovpBeByxos ; €Xarrov yap, el py Hoes Gre Caos Gnraa xépara ovn 
yet, fel dusprnros eypawev : the reference being to Pind. Olymp. iii. 52. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 75. 

i. 4. éwi merely means ‘ with’. 

Z. 7. Lyctus was a town in Crete. 

2 8 The dpdudéa were metal sockets into which the ends of the bow 
were fitted and on which the bowstring was attached. 


XLIV. Ags. Plan. 17. Attributed by Natalis Comes, AfyZ&. v. 6, to 
Ibycus ; but it is obviously of late date. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vi. 79. 

4. 3. The herds of Pan here, as in Keats, Endymion, i. 78, are pro- 
bably not visible to mortals. 

Z.5. There is a play on words which can hardly be rendered in a 
translation, rd dwavdcor or § dwavila meaning also the day after the 
marriage ceremony. Pan will find consummation and rest here after 
his long wanderings in search of Echo. 

4.6. Cf. vi. 10 infra, and an anonymous epigram Anth. Pal. vi. 87, 
which speaks of Pan as leaving the company of Bacchus and wander- 
ing over the country in search of Echo. 


Il 


I. Anth. Pal. vii. 253. Also quoted by a scholiast on Aristides iii. 154. 

For the critical questions involved in this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 426 foll. The authenticity of both is beyond 
reasonable doubt. The only question is which is the Athenian and 
which the Lacedaemonian inscription ; and, as Bergk points out, /. 3 
of this epigram applies more naturally to Athens. The mutual jealousy 
of the two states probably accounts for the absence of any distinctive 
expressions, 

é. 3. wepcBeiva, sc. as a crown. Cf. the epigram of Mandrocles the 
Samian engineer in Hdt. iv. 88, abrg péy créavory wepbels Laploros d¢ 
xudos, 

Il. Anth. Pal. vii. 251. See the note to the last epigram. 


HII. Anth. Pal. ix. 304. 

The bridging of the Hellespont and the cutting of Athos were 
favourite themes with Greek rhetoricians. Cf. Isocr. Paneg. 58 &, 
8 wdvres Opudovan, rg orparorédy wretoa: per bd ris Hrelpov weLevoras dé 
&a ras Oaddrrys, and Arist. Rhe?. 1410 a. 11. This perpetual repetition 
provoked the sneer of Juvenal (x. 173): 

creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos et quicguid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia, constratum classibus isdem 
Suppositumgque'rvotis solidum mare. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 249. Hdt. vii. 228, GapOcior 3¢ os atrov ravry, 
Tywep éxecor, éwcyéypanra: ypdupara déyorra rade .. . rotor O€ Zraprepryct 
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Win: & feiv’, dyyfAaw (so the best MSS.) «.r.A. It is also quoted by 
Diod. Sic. xi. 33, and by Strabo, ix. p. 656 C, who says that the pillars 
with the inscription still existed in his time. Strabo and Diodorus both 
quote 7, 2, rois xelvev we oc vouluos; Suidas S.v. Acavidns follows 
Hdt. and the Ms. Pal. 

Cic. Zuse. i. 101, ard animo Lacedaemonti in Thermopylis occiderunt, 
in quos Simonides : 

Dic hospes Spartae nos te hic vidisse tacentes 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 

V. Anth. Pal. vii. 242. 

It is not known to what event this epigram refers. It is headed in 
the Palatine MS. els rots perd Acwvidou reXevrjcayras, which is obviously 
absurd, 

VI. Anth. Pal. vii. §12. 

One of two epigrams by Simonides on the defenders of Tegea who 
had fallen in battle; the other (Anth. Pal. vii. 442) is for their tomb, 
this perhaps for a commemorative monument in the city. O. Miiller 
refers them to some occasion in the wars between Tegea and Sparta, 
B.C. 479-464 ; but it seems more likely that they are on the Tegeates 
who fell in the battle of Plataea. There was a separate mound there 
over the Tegeate dead (Hdt. ix. 85), and no doubt a memorial of them 
at Tegea as well. 


VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 245. It follows an epigram under the name of 
Gaetulicus on the battle between three hundred Spartans and three 
hundred Argives to decide the possession of Thyrea (Hdt. i. 82), with 
the heading rov atrov els rots atrovs. The els rots atrovs is plainly 
absurd. But //. 1 and 2 are partially extant on a marble fragment of a 
date between 300 and 350 B.C. found near the Olympieum at Athens 
(Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 27) which proves that’.rot adrov is wrong also. 
A scholium suggests that it is either on the Athenian and Theban dead 
at Chaeronea, or on those slain in the subsequent battle in which 
Alexander crushed the revolt of Thebes, B.C. 335. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 160, This epigram is probably authentic 
though there is some doubt as to all those ascribed to Anacreon. See 
Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 281. 

It is conjectured that this Timocratus was one of the Teians who 
re-colonised Abdera after the capture of Teos by the Persians under 
Harpagus, B.C. 544, and was killed in a battle with the neighbouring 
Thracians (see Hdt. i, 168); but nothing is certainly known on the 
subject. 

i. 1. éy MS., fy Bergk, without obvious necessity. 

4.2. Soph. P&sl. 436, wddepos obdév’ dyBp’ éxdy alpet wovnpdy, ddd 
tovs xypyorovs del, and /r. incert. 649, “Apys yap ovdéy rév xaxdv doyl{era. 

IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 255. 

Nothing is known of the occasion of this epigram, nor on what 
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authority it is assigned to Aeschylus. The style is of the best period ; 
and a Life of Aeschylus says that he competed with Simonides in 
drAdyaa. 

1. 1. pevéyys, which does not seem to occur elsewhere, is formed on 
the analogy of the Homeric peverrdAcpos. 


X. App. Plan. 26. 

On the Athenians who fell in the great victory dver the Chalcidians 
after the unsuccessful invasion of Attica by the confederacy under 
Cleomenes king of Sparta, B.c.. 504: Hdt. v. 77. 

“. 4. Cf. Pind. Jsthm. iv. 26, rpayeta vipds sroddporo. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 256.. Also quoted by Philostratus, wifa Afoll. 
i. 23. On the Eretrian captives settled at Ardericca in Cissia by Darius 
after the first great Persian War of 490 B.C., as described by Hdt. vi. 119. 
Philostratus, /.c., gives a more or less legendary account of memorials 
of the colony surviving up to the time of Apollonius. He places the 
colony ‘in Cissia near Babylon’, one long day’s journey from the city 
of Babylon. Four hundred and ten of the seven hundred and eighty 
ptisoners reached Ardeticca alive. They built temples and an agora 
in the Greek style, and continued to speak Greek for about a century. 
Damis, a contemporary of Apollonius, saw this epigram on a Greek 
tomb there. So far Philostratus, who may possibly be preserving some 
fragments of a real tradition. 

For the question of the authenticity of this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 297, who inclines to consider them genuine. A 
ground for suspicion is the mention of the plain of Ecbatana, which 
was in Upper Media, and at least three hundred miles distant from 
Ardericca. But we necd never look for accurate geography in Greek 
poets when speaking of Persia; both Ecbatana here and Susa in the 
next epigram are probably used vaguely for the heart of the Persian 
empire. 

XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 259: also quoted by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonis, 
Cc. 33, and by Suidas s.v. “Iss. See the notes to the last epigram. 

2.1. Suidas has EvSo¢ey, which is perhaps right. 


XIN. Vita Anonyma Aeschyli, printed in most editions. The first 
couplet is also quoted in Plutarch de Exst/io, c. 13, and the second in 
Athenaeus xiv. 627 D. Athenaeus is the authority on which it is 
ascribed to Aeschylus himself, the author of the Life merely saying 
that the people of Gela engraved it on his tomb. It is referred to by 
Pausan. Afsica, xiv. 5. 

Aeschylus died at Gela in Sicily, Bc. 456. 

/. 3. For the grove of the hero Marathon, from which the battlefield 
was named, see Pausan. AMica xv. 3, xxxii. 4. 


XIV. Anth. Pal, vii. 651. 


1. doréa xetva, MS. The correction Aevxd, which Jacobs suggested 
but did not print in his text, is undoubtedly right. 
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é, 2. Incised letters in marble were nearly always coloured, generally 
with minium, but sometimes as here with xvayos, blue carbonate of 
copper. 

Z. 3. Doliche was another name of the island Icaria, one of the larger 
Sporades, which gave the name of the Icarian sea to the channel 
between the Sporades and Cyclades. Dracanon or Drepanon was the 
northern promontory of this island. 

4.5. £evins wodvpndeos MS. Reiske and Jacobs both saw that a proper 
name was concealed here, the former proposing to read Zevia sroduxndeos, 
‘the unfortunate Xenias’, and the latter yepoi 8 éyd Zevins roducndeos, 
‘by the hands of the unfortunate Xenia’ (mother or wife of the dead 
man). I keep the Ms. reading : ‘fro hospitio meo cum Polyinede’. 

Z.6. The Dryopes were the inhabitants of Doris, the neighbouring 
state to Malian Trachis, and only divided from it by a spur of Mount 
Oeta. 

XV. Anth. Pal. x. 3. 

Probably an epitaph on an Athenian who had died at Meroé. It is 
among the I[porperm«d in the Anthology, and Jacobs accordingly says, 
‘hominem de exsilio lamentantem poeta alloqgui videtur? But Oavovra, 
f. 3, makes this explanation impossible. 

For the sentiment cf. Cic. Zusc. i. 104, Praeclare Anaxagoras; qué 
cum Lampsact moreretur quaerentibus amicis velletne Clazomenas in 
patriam si quid et accidisset afferri, Nthil necesse est, inquit, undique 
enim ad inferos tantundem viae est: also an epigram by Arcesilaus, 
quoted by Diog. Laért. iv. 30: 

"AAAG yap els ’Axépovra rév ot hardy iva xéAevOa, 
ws alvos avdpav, wdvrobev perpevpeva. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 368. On an Athenian woman, probably one of 
those carried to Rome after the storm and sack of Athens by Sulla on 
the first of March, B.c. 86. 

. 4. Cyzicus was built on a peninsula in the Propontis only joined to 
the mainland by a narrow passage: Strabo, xii. p. 861. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 265. Bergk, ic. on il. 22 supra, is unquestion- 
ably right in saying that this and the next epigram belong to a later 
period than Plato. 

St bene calculum ponas, ubique naufragium est, says the hero in 
Petronius, Saf. c. 115. 

XVIII. Anth. Pal, vii. 269. See the note to the last epigram. 

XIX. Anth. Pal, vii. 282. In Plan. under the name of Antipater. 

- XX. Anth. Pal. vit. 264. 
XXII. Anth. Pai. vii. 350. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 277. 
/. 1. Various emendations of this line have been proposed, none con- 
vincing. The text as it stands, though extremely elliptical, is quite in 
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the manner of Callimachus. ‘At the hands of what stranger hast thou 
found burial, O shipwrecked man?’ 

1. 2. és’ alyadois Edd. It is not necessary to alter the MS. reading. 
It means ‘stretched on the sand’, like é=’ évyvéa xetro w&eOpa, Od. xi. 577: 


XXII. Anth. Pal, vii. 285. 
. 3 From Od. i. 161, dyépos ob 84 srov devx’ doréa wibera: SypBpe. Cf. 
Propert. Ill. vii. 11. 
Sed tua nunc volucres adstant super ossa marinae, 
Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 496. Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 466, argues that 
this epigram as it stands must be incomplete, the name of the dead 
man not being mentioned. He would therefore prefix to it the couplet 
also attributed to Simonides which occurs a little further down in the 
Palatine Anthology (vii. 511): 

Zjpa carapbtplvow Meyaxdéos ebr’ dy Depa 
olcrelpe of, rdAay KadXla, of Erabes. 
and regards the eight lines thus reconstructed as ‘non tumulo inscrip- 
tum sed epistolium consolandt causa missum Calliae cuius filius Megacles 
naufragio prope Geraneam interitt) It is an additional argument in 
favour of this proposal that Bergk is thus enabled to retain the MS. 
reading Seder in /. 1, which all other editors alter to Seder. 

But the theory cannot be accepted. The epigram is obviously an 
epitaph, real or imaginary ; the rpde in 2. 6 agrees very ill with the er’ 
dy Bopa of the other epigram ; and it is almost superfluous to point 
out how much the beautiful and stately apostrophe to Mount Geraneia 
suffers by being removed from the beginning of the poem and trans- 
formed into a somewhat frigid statement of fact. Nor is it any 
insuperable objection that the name of the dead man is not given. In 
many of the sepulcral epigrams of the Anthology we must suppose that 
the name and family of the deceased were inscribed separately on the 
tomb, followed by the verses. For an instance similar to this of an 
inscription on a Cenotaph, where the original monument has been pre- 
served, see Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 89. On the tomb there is engraved 
first the name, Nexias Nexlov 'Eperplevs; then follow eight lines of 
elegiacs, beginning ; 

Zipa 160’ dv xevep xeiras xOorl, [cSpa 8 és’ cypov]) 
’Opelov xpurre wupxai) POipévov. 

Tdvd? re wawralvovr’ éw) yotvac: sarpis [? rarpds yotrac:] papas 
“Asdns of cxorias dudéBadey wrépvyas. 


where the rdvée is like the 6 pé» of Simonides here. 

é. 1. Mount Geraneia and the Scironian rock lay north of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, leaving a narrow pass between Corinth and Megara along 
the coast. The spot was celebrated for the legendary leap of Ino and 
the slaying of the robber Sciron by Theseus. 
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2,2. é« IxvOler MS., és Bergk, an almost certain correction, though it 
is possible to keep the MS. reading, translating it, with Jacobs, ‘ Tanain 
e Scythis descendentem’. 

2. 3. J. ii. 626, vpooy at valovos wépny adds: cf. Soph. Aj. 596, & cAavad 
Zadayls, od péy srov valas ddisAaycros. 

7. 4. For the Medoupls or Modoupis rérpa, a rock projecting into the 
sea at this point of the coast, see Pausan. Aésca xliv. 8. The reading 
of this line in the MS. is dyvéa vechopdvas dud) pd Govpiddos. Salmasius 
suggested dyxea, ‘ravines’, which has been generally accepted. Bergk 
ingeniously reads : 
oldpa Gaddoons 
ayéa patvopévns dud) Modovpiada 
‘the billow of the sea that raves round accursed Molurias’, for the 
epithet referring to Pausan, ic. rds 8¢ pera ravrny (the MoAovpls rérpa) 
voulCovow dvayeis, ore wapaxéy odlow & Ixelpwv, dxdoos rv Elvor 
éxervyyavey, iia opas és rv Oddaocay, But the alteration of »opuéyns 
into pavopéyns is rather arbitrary, and the reason he gives, ‘cum neque 
rupes ista neque maré vicinum nivale aici potuerit’, entirely incom- 
prehensible. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 497. 
2, 6. In the epithet déelyov there is a further allusion to the name of 


the Euxine Sea. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 273. 

Z, 3. Cf. Propertius, IV. vii. 7, mtiser excidtt acevo. 

f. 6. otyevpas MS., corr. Stadtmiiller. Cf. //. xxi. 260, rov péy re 
spoptovros tard Wypides Arava: bxAcvrrat. 


XXVIII, Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 

“£2. The ’Ogeia, rocky islets off the coast of Acarnania, are mentioned 
by Strabo x. p. 458, as Ausrpal xal rpaxeia. They lay at the mouth of 
the Achelous, where navigation was difficult owing to shifting banks 
caused by the silt of the river, which came down with a violent current. 

Z. 3. Svoua here means ‘bad name’, as in Ep. 47 infra. 

2.5. Scarphe was a small seaport in Locris. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 499. 
/, 3 For Icaria see note on Ep. 14 supra. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 502. 

On a tomb by the high-road just outside the city wall of Torone. 

d. 2. For airny it has been proposed to read aisny or crarqy, but no 
change is necessary ; the airny conveys a touch of tenderness on the 
part of the speaker towards his native place, and implies its distinction 
as the chief city of Thrace. 

f. 4. Strymonias was the name given by Greek sailors in the Aegean 
to the north wind that came down from the region of the Strymon. 
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Xerxes was caught im it and almost shipwrecked on his flight from 
Salamis, Hdt. viii. 118. 

It ts generally the evening rising of the Kids, aefetus orientis Hated, 
(pat down by Columella under November 4th) which is spoken of as 
the time of storms. But Serv. on Aex. ix. 665 says, quorum ef orius ef 
occasus tempestates gravissimas facit; and their morning setting would 
be about a month hater. 

XXX. Asth. Pal. vii. 739. 

£. 4. Sciathus is a small island off the northern coast of Euboea and 
opposite the Gulf of Torone. ; ° 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. tx. 315. 

1. 2. wie Gagcor MS., corr. Schneidewin. The form wif: seems to have 
been more colloquial than wie, and so its perhaps better suited to the 
simplicity of the epigram. 

L. 3. BovecOu applied to a fountain is rather a stretch of language, 
as it is seldom used in this sense except of a statue ortemple. But it 
hardly means more than ‘to dedicate’, and any additional meaning in 
it would be quite satisfied if we suppose that an artificial basin for the 
fountain was placed here by Simus. To alter with Hecker ¢ és: rag, 
‘by which (the statue of) Simus is set up beside his dead child’, 
. completely spoils the epigram. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 474. 


XXXII. Kaibel Egégr. Graec. 576; C. fF. G. 6257. On a tomb 
found at Rome. : 

XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 308. - 

XXXV. C. 7. G. 5816. On a tomb found near Naples and now in 
the Museum there. Above the inscription is a relief representing the 
child standing between his father and mother. 

Z 4. The parents could not keep him though they held him by both 
hands. 

XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 453- 


XXXVII. Kaibel Epigr. Graec., Addenda, a; C. /. A. 477. Of 
the 6th century B.C. ; found at Athens and now in the Museum there. 


XXXVIII. Kaibel Epfigr. Graec. 373; C. 7. G. Add. 3847, 1. From 
a tomb at Yenidje in Asia Minor. 

14. *To be the love of the dead in their more populous world’: 
cf. infra v. 17, x1. 6. The marble reads épéy rod\sp épdyevos wiedvar. 


XXXIX. Kaibel Epsgr. Graec. 190; C. J. G. 2445. From a tomb in 
the island of Pholegandros, one of the smaller Cyclades. 


"XL! Anth. Pal. vii. 535. In Plan. under the name of Theophanes. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vit. 261. 
d. 2. ph véxos ef pédAor MS., } réxoe, ef pdr Hecker. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 459. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 712. 

One of two epigrams (Anth. Pal. vii. 710, 712) on a girl who died 
just before her marriage, attributed to Erinna the famous contemporary 
of Sappho. The epigram of Leonidas or Meleager, infra iv. 7, which 
quotes Bdoxavos ¢co’ Aida from here as words of Erinna’s, is regarded 
by Bergk as sufficient ground for accepting the authenticity of this 
epigram, and consequently of the other as well. Both appear to have 
been inscribed on the tomb, which was further embellished with two 
figures of Sirens. 

Z, 3. ra 3€ roe add ra pe’ dpavre MS., corr. Tucker. 

i, 5,6. The MS. reads: 

“Os ray said’ ‘Ypévaos éf’ ale fSero rrevxas 
vav® éwl xadeoras épdeye srupxaias. 
It is impossible in so involved a sentence to be certain what the original 
reading was, though it is easy enough to see how it became corrupted. 
The text printed is a modification of Bergk’s restoration. 
Cf. the epigram of Meleager, i#/ra xi. 42. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 185. 

On a Libyan slave-girl who had been manumitted and adopted by 
her mistress, and died at a villa on the coast of Latium. 

Z. 4. Freedmen and freedwomen had a share in the family tomb, 
from which slaves were excluded ; stbz sutsque iibertts Iibertabusque is 
a common formula in the dedication of a family vault. 

2.5. sup érepoy, the marriage torch. 


XLV. C. 7. G. 6261. In the Borghese Gardens at Rome. These 
four lines are engraved above a portrait in relief with a cithara of eleven 
strings on one side and a lyre of four strings on the other. Below the 
portrait is another epigram of eight lines, and under it the name 
PETRONIAE MUSAE. 

d. 3. Theogn. 568, xeloopa: Sore AiBos ApOoyyos. 


XLVI. C. ZG. 6268. The history of this epigram is very curious, 
It is inscribed on a marble tablet, professing to be in memory of one 
Claudia Homonoea, coniiberta and contubernaiis of Atimetus Anthero- 
tianus, a freedman of the imperial household. At the sides are Latin 
elegiacs, twenty-six lines in all. The tablet was supposed to have been 
discovered in San Michele at Rome and to be of the first century Ap. 
But the Latin verses are too plainly not ancient; and in fact the whole 
monument is a Renaissance forgery. Nothing is known as to the date 
or person of the forger ; but there can be no doubt that this epigram is 
really ancient and that it was the basis upon which he constructed the 
rest. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 700. Headed Asodépov ypazparkod, and 
generally attributed to Diodorus of Sardis ; but see notes below. 
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11. fp ixpuper MS,, fp’ Expuper Edd. after Brunck, but there does not 
appear to be evidence for the existence of such aform. If the epitaph 
be of late date, it is possible that the MS. reading (scanned accentually) 
isright. Otherwise the change I have made is simple : once pexexpuger 
had become pexpuder, the further change of d into 7 would be inevitable. 

2. 3. oBvoyua, ‘ill name’, as in Ep. 25 supra. Hecker suggests, very 
plausibly, rarralvey, rd pdryy obvopua, ‘Povdinos. 

“‘Poupivos MS. ‘Pouplayos has also been suggested. A later hand has 
added, as a sub-title, els ‘Povgxavot rivos yuvaixa. But names ending in 
-Janus do not seem to have the penult short before the third century A.D. 

An interesting suggestion has been made that there is a play on the 
word rufianus, as to which see Ducange, s.v. It means (1) a bawd; 
(2) a disorderly person generally, much in its modern sense: Ducange 
quotes ‘semper ebrium et publicum rufianum’ from the Statutes of Milan. 
But there is no evidence for the existence of the word before the Middle 
Ages. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 348. 

i. 1, The order is very involved ; the sense is, rovro aDuyor ypdappa r9s 
Aso8eapelov coins Aéyes pe (8.¢. the marble) xcexdpbar dxupdpp Aexwids. 

¢.6. For the converse cf. Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 69, concinne ut multa 
Timaeus: qui cum in historia dixissel qua nocte natus Alexander esset 
cadem Dianae Ephesiae tempilum deflagravisse, adiunxit minime td esse 
mirandum, quod Diana, cum in partu Olympiadis adesse voluisset, ab- 
Sutsset domo. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 167. The preceding epigram in the MS. is 
headed Asocxopidov, ol 8¢ Nexdpyov, and this one, rov abroi, ol 82 ‘Exaraiov 
Caclov. It is usually included among the epigrams of Dioscorides. 


L. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 596; C. J. G. 6735. On a tomb at Ravenna, 
of the second or third century A.D. 


LI. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 204 B. On a tomb at Cnidos, of the first 
century B.C. Four lines follow on the marble, in which the wife replies 
that she has not drunk the water of Lethe. 


LIN, Anth. Pal. vii. 163. 

This is one of the most graceful specimens of the epitaphs xara wetow 
nal dwéxpurw which were favourite in later Greece. It is followed in the 
Anthology by two others on the same Prexo and of the same purport, 
one by Antipater of Sidon, and the other by Archias. Antipater lived 
a century and a half after Leonidas, and Archias probably at least a 
century later than Antipater; if the attribution of the three epigrams 
is correct, they are a very curious instance of the narrow academicism 
of Greek literature in the Alexandrian and Roman periods. 

Other epitaphs of similar form are Amnth. Pal. vii. 64, 79, 470, 5523 
see also Ep, 62 ##/ra. 
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The purer taste of the best period discouraged such garrulity in an 
epitaph. See the curious passage in Theophrastus (Char. xiii.) where 
it is made a mark of the wepiepyos or busybody, yuvaixés reAevrnodons 
émcypayas él rd pyijpa rou re dv8pds alrys Kai rov rarpés cai rys pyrpds kat 
' q@uris ris yuraxds rodvopa xal ro8amrn €or, precisely what is done here. 
But the pathetic beauty of the last two lines more than redeems the rest. 

Z, 1. Lapin xiwy, a cippus or truncated column of Parian marble sur- 
- mounting the tomb. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 667. A scholium says it is from a tomb in the 
church of S. Anastasia at Thessalonica. 


LIV. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 47. Of the fourth century B.c.; found at 
the Piraeus. The name of the nurse was Malicha of Cythera. 

For the fashion of having Spartan nurses see Plutarch, Z.ycurgus, 
c. 16, 


LV. Anth. Pal. vii. 178. _ 

7. 1. Lydian’ was a term for the lowest class of slaves; cf. Eur. Adc. 
675. 

4.2. The rpopevs or wadaywyos took charge of a child when he was 
five or six years old, and remained in charge of him till he grew up. 
Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 174. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 179. 
LVII. Kaibel‘Zgigr. Graec. 627. Found near Florence. 


LVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 211. 

The white Maltese lap-dogs were as much prized as pets in ancient 
times as they are now. Athenaeus, xii. 518 F, says that the citizens 
of Sybaris used to keep xuvdpia Medsraia, dep avrois nat érerOat els ra 
yupydova. Theophrastus (Char. xxi.) makes it characteristic of the 
psxpopaAtcripzos or man of petty ambition to erect a monument to such a 
dog: xal xuvapiou 8¢ redXevrycavros air@ prnpa woijoas Kal crvAidor 
rounoas ércypdyas KAAAOZ MEAITAIOSZ. 

/.4 is repeated with a variation in another epigram by the same 
author, é#/ra xi. 13. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 197. 

One of a group of eleven epigrams on crickets kept as pets, Anth. 
Pal, vii. 189, 190, 192-8, 200, 201. Seven of these are epitaphs ; vii. 194, 
by Mnasalcas, is on this same little creature. From comparing the 
two poems it appears that the Oropus mentioned here is not the town 
on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, but another of the same name on 
the Strymonian gulf not far from Amphipolis. 


LX. Anth. Pal. vii. 204. 

One of three epigrams, two by Agathias himself and one by Damo- 
charis, on a tame partridge belonging to Agathias and killed by his 
cat. A scholium in the MS. adds aiAovpos 6 rapa ‘Popaias (fc. the 

2A 
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Byzantines) Aeydpevos yarros. The cat had been introduced from Egypt 
and domesticated in Europe under its present name, but in literary 
Greek the old word atAoupos was still used. 

Cf. xi. 12 s#fra; and for the unexpected turn in the final wish, 
Ammianus in Anth. Pal. xi. 226: 

Ey cos xara yas xovpy xévis, olxrpé Néapye, 
ohpa ce pnidlus éfepvoecs cbves. 

LXI. Pollux v. 47. 

4. 4. It cannot be certainly determined whether oloydyos means ‘lonely’ 
(from olos), or ‘ pastured by sheep’ (from ols). The word ‘pastoral’ has 
something of the force of both. Cf. ii. 37 ssfra and the note there. 


LXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 524. : 

This Charidas was probably a Pythagorean philosopher. Their 
doctrine of transmigration implied the immortality of the soul; cf. Ov. 
Metam. xv. 153 foll. where the text omnia mutantur, nihil interit is 
expanded at some length. 

Z. 3. dvodu, doctrines of a resurrection. éperOas dvw els rv yéverw . 
says Plato of the souls who had chosen their new lives, Rep. x. 621 B. 

After 1. 4 follows another couplet in the MS. : 

Obros dpds Adyos Fupsw dAnOcwcs, ef 82 rdv Hdvy 
Béura: weddalov Bois plyas ely *Aidy. 

The last line is generally regarded as desperate ; ‘longum est interpretum 
somnia adscribere’ is the conclusion of Jacobs; and later editors have 
been equally unsuccessful. Failing the discovery of any plausible 
meaning in the words as they stand, or of any probable emendation, | 
have omitted the couplet from the text. Jacobs’ own conjecture was 
that sreAAaiow might be the name of a small Macedonian coin (derived 
from Pella, as the florin and bezant from Florence and Byzantium), and 
that the meaning of the line was. ‘food is cheap in Hades’. It is also 
just possible that Pellaeus was the name of some one who taught the 
doctrine of transmigration. Stadtmiiller thinks that there is an allusion 
to Aesch. Agam. 36, ra 8 dda ory, Bots éxl yAdooy péyas BéBnxer. I 
had previously conjectured ¢/ 3¢ rév dd» Bove rov Zaplov (Pythagoras), 
Bois péyas ets’ ’Atdp, comparing the epigram, also by Callimachus, é#/ra 
iv. 26. Another conjecture perhaps worth mentioning is et 8¢ rd» gdiv 
Bova, wé\Xa Sis Bots péyas ely ’Aidy, comparing ray oly rdy ré\das in 
Theocr. v. 99. But neither ts at all convincing. 


LXIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 509. 


LXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 346. An epitaph at Corinth, according to a 
note in the MS. which justly adds that it is Gavparos d£top. 


LXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 309. 


LXVI. Anth. Pal, vii. 254* : written on the margin of the MS. ina 
different hand. 
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LXVIL. Anth. Pal. vii. 451. Cf& C.2.G. 6276, last couplet : 


Kal A¢ye HorsAiny evdev, dvep> ob Gepurdv yap 
Ovnoxecy rovs dyaGovs, GAX’ Urvoy Hdvy fxar. 


IV 


I. C. /. G. 6186: on a Hermes found at Herculaneum. 

Probably an inscription for a library opening on to a court with plane- 
trees, like that in Pliny’s Tuscan villa (Z9. v. 6), and containing statues 
of the Muses, the guardians of the place. 

1. 4. re xorg, ‘with our ivy’, ‘EAskar eSxiocos, as it is called by Dios- 
corides in Anth, Pai, vii. 407, being the Muses’ home. 


II. Anth. Pal. vii.6. Also inscribed on a terminus upon which a 
bust of Homer formerly stood, found outside the Porta S. Paolo at 
Rome, C. /. G. 6092. The marble reads 8déns for Biorg in 7. 2 and sxavy- 
ros dpgs rovroy Saldadov dpyérumoy in /. 4. 

1, 4. Gduppobia MS., rena hay which would be the usual form, in the 
line as quoted by Suidas $Y 


UI. Anth. Pal. ix. 97. 

The ‘wail of Andromache’ over Hector is in J. xxii. 477-514 and 
xxiv. 725-745; ‘the battling of Ajax’ probably refers to the fighting in 
front of the Greek entrenchments, xii. 370 foll. ; the dragging of Hector’s 
body under the walls of Troy is in xxii. 395 foll. But Homer nowhere 
tells the story of the sack of Troy: /, 2 is a translation of Aen. ii. 625, 
omne mihi visum considere tn ignes Ilium et ex imo we Nepiunia 
Trota. 

2, 6. xdjipua, literally ‘slope’, is used widely for ‘district’, aod specially 
as a technical term of geography equivalent to our ‘zone’. ain apdo- 
répn, Europe and Asia. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 8. 


V. Athenaeus, xili. 596 B, ’Evddfous 8¢ éraipas cal dwl xddde dia- 
epovoas fveyxe xal y Navxparis, Awplyay re, hy nad} Zawhd, dpwpévyy 
yevoudyny Xapdfov rov ddcAhod abris nar é¢uroplay els ry Navxpany 
drralporros, did ris wojocews diaBddres ds sroAAG Tov Xapdfou vorducapéyny. 
*Hpddoros 8 abriy ‘Podmacy xadel, ayvody Er: érépa ris Aewpiyns dorivy atrn 
« . « &s 8é rhy Aapixay 168’ dwolnoe robwiypappa Locidiswos, xairos éy tT 
Alftowig wodAdkis abris pynpovevoas: dori dé réde- Awpixa, coréa péy, 
K.T Ae 

See also Hdt. ii. 134-5 and Strabo xvii. p. 1161 D. The ode of 
Sappho mentioned by Herodotus is completely lost. 

1.1. canada xocpioaro [xoppoare two MSS.] decper Athenaeus ; wdAax 
xévis of r dwddecpos Corr. Dehéque. I have written 70’ drdéecpos as 
being nearer the MSS. 
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t. 4. wbyxpous is from ypés: cf. sufra i. 24 and Theocr. ii. 140, x. 18. 

f, 7. Naucratis, the only open port in Egypt before the Persian 
conquest, remained a place of importance until after the foundation of 
Alexandria. 


VI. Anth. Pai. vii. 12. 

Little is known of Erinna, though her fame was only second to that 
of Sappho, whose friend and contemporary she was according to Suidas 
and Eustathius. She is said to have died very young. Her renown 
mainly rested on the poem called ’AAaxara (referred to here by its name 
in /. 4, and as the ‘fair labour of hexameters’ in /. 5). It consisted of 
about 300 verses, of which a few fragments survive. Three epigrams 
are in the Anthology under her name, one of which is given sugra iii. 
43. It seems probable that this epigram is partly made up of phrases 
from her poem. 


VIL Anth. Pal. vii. 13, under heading Aewvidov, of 3¢ MeAedypov. 

This epigram must have been written by some one who had seen the 
two sepulcral epigrams composed by Erinna on her friend Baucis of 
Tenos. But the phrase Bdoxayos goo’ ’Aida quoted here from the latter 
of these seems to have become proverbial, and it cannot be inferred 
that the writer had been in Tenos and seen the actual inscription. 

The way in which the half line of Erinna is re-echoed three centuries 
later has a curiously/exact parallel in Mr. Swinburne’s roundel on the 
death of the translator of Villon’s rondeau beginning Mort, fappelle de 
ta rigueur. 

1.1. For dv tpvordkow pédcooay cf. the last epigram: also Plato, 
Ton, 534 B, Aéyovow ol ‘ronral, Gre éx Movody xnrev rwéy xal vara 
Sperdpevos ra pn Hyw dépovorw, Sowep al pAurra. It was in such 
metaphors that the word ‘ Anthology’ had its origin. 

VIII. Anth. Pal, vii. 28. Also quoted by Suidas s.v. olvosrdrns. 

This and the following epigram are two out of ten or eleven on 
Anacreon, Anth. Pal. vii. 23-33 (it is not certain whether 32 refers to 
him or not), five of them being by Antipater of Sidon. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 26. 

Z, 3. yavos SC. dumédov : the full phrase is in Aesch. Pers. 615. 

2. 5. obact c@pos MS. The text is Jacobs’ emendation. But we may 
suspect that two lines have dropped out between /. 5 and /. 6. oivdor 
(or evdor, which has also been suggested) is a feminine form and goes 
with capo only by slipshod grammar. 

X. App. Plan. 305. 

2. 1. véBpews addol, flutes made out of the leg-bone of a fawn, which 
gave a shrill thin note. Ass-bones were also used for this purpose. 

, 3. The story of bees clustering on the lips of the young Pindar 
when asleep on the wayside near Thespiae is told by Pausanias, 
Boeotica, xxiii. 2. €ov6és here probably has its proper meaning ‘yellow- 
brown’: cf. the note on vi. 20 infra. 
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Z. 5. Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivt sec. Epicurum, c. xxii., men- 
tions the story of Pindar hearing one of his own songs sung by the 
god Pan. 


XI. Anth. Pai. vii. 410. 

f.1. dyéwdace MS. But the whole epigram is written in the person of 
Thespis. , 

4,2. xasvoropeity xdperas is equivalent to roteiy xawds ydperas : cf. the 
Latin novare. 

2, 3. rpOdv xardyo MS., corr. Jacobs, comparing Aristoph. Ach. 628, 
€£ od ye xopoiow éplarncev rpvyicois 6 &ddoxados jpay. 

The jingle of d6Awy and 4Odoy is disagreeable and gives colour to an 
ingenious emendation, ¢ rpvyds do«ds; cf. the Arundel marble, /. 55, 
xat GOdov éréOn mparov icyddav dpotxos Kal olvov dpdopevs. But it is 
hardly safe to alter the MS. reading where it gives an unexceptionable 
sense. 

“5. Cf. Epicharmus, /. 98 Ahrens : 

“Qs 8 dye Boxnéwa—dBoxéo yap; cada traps rove’ ri 
Toy pov pydpa rox’ dooeciras Abyor TovTwy Eri: 

Kal AaBoy ris abra wepidvcas rd pérpov, 8 viv exe 
Elpa, xal 8ovs sroppipay, Acyous worxidors Kadois 
AvosdAaoros Sy ris dXovs ebrradaicrovs dropavei. 


XII. Anth. Pal, vii. 22. 

Partly suggested by the celebrated chorus in the Oed. Col. 668 foll. 

1. 3. prdoppdé simply means ‘grape-clad’, as ditoorépavos in Anth. 
Pal. vi. 54 means ‘garlanded’. In such compound epithets one half 
is frequently ornamental; thus Se»dmwous dpd and dpOdrous wayos in 
Sophocles mean little more than devds and ép6ds. Cf. also pirofédupos, : 
infra, Vv. 1. 

XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 45. Also, with trifling variations, in two lives 
of Euripides. 

It is headed in MS. Pal, Govcvdisev rov icropicod, and quoted as by 
Thucydides in Athen. v. 187 FE. But it is clearly of later, probably of 
Alexandrian date. According to one of the lives of Euripides it was 
inscribed on a cenotaph in Athens, and was also attributed to the 
celebrated musician and poet Timotheus (B.C. 446-357). 


XIV. Olympiodorus in his Life of Plato and Thomas Magister in his 
Life of Aristophanes quote this epigram. Bergk considers it authentic. 
It is, as he says, worthy of the author and the subject. Another life of 
Plato quotes it with dep FOedow ebpety in 7. 1. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vii. 414. 

Rhintho of Syracuse, who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy 1., about 
300 B.C., invented the gAvag or Aaporpaypdia, a sort of burlesque 
tragedy. He founded a school of writers of this sort at Tarentum. 
No important fragments of his plays are preserved. We know the 
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titles of a few; among them is an ’Ap¢erpiep, to which the Amphitruo 
of Plautus is probably indebted. These burlesques were written in 
loose metre, probably following the example of the Sicilian pipos. 

J. 3. dydovis is a collateral form of dye» rather than a diminutive ; 
from it is formed the diminutive dydordevs. Cf. Catull. xxvii. 8 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 419. 
This and the next epigram are two of three professing to be written 
by Meleager for his own tomb, Anth. Pal. 417-419. 

1. 2. dpedsuevoy sc. wae: the full phrase is given in the epigram of 
Callimachus, supra, iii. 42. 

Z. 4. Dapais Xap refers to the Menippean satires of Meleager. 

2.6, The Meropes were traditionally the original inhabitants of Cos: 
cf. infra, viii. 6. 

1.7. Salam, ‘peace’, the usual form of greeting in Hebrew and 
kindred Semitic languages. The Phoenician word, transliterated as 
Nasdios here, is uncertain. In the MS. of Plautus’ Poenulus it is written 
Haudont. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 417. 

Z. 1. The force of the present, rexvoi, is to give the notion of what is 
the fact rather than what did happen; so generat is used by Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 141. ; 

/. 2. Gadara, to the south-east of the Lake of Tiberias, is the Ramoth- 
Gilead of the Old Testament. It is called ‘Attic’ here from the group 
of literary men whom it produced at this period : Strabo, xvi. p. 759, éx 
82 ray Taddper SArddnpds re 6 "Esrcxovpeuos cal Medéaypos xa) Méviwzos 6 
acsouboyf&iows, The words ‘Syrian’ and ‘ Assyrian’ are used in Greek 
literature generally without much distinction. . 

Z. 3. 6 adv Movoas ‘the companion of the Muses’: from Theocr. 
vit. 12. 

4.5. The saying is attributed to Socrates by Musonius quoted in 
Stobaeus, xl. 9, ri & ; ob) xocvt) warpis av6parayv drdyrery 6 xdcpos éoriy, 
Sosep néiov Zexpdrns; There are two slightly different forms of it 
quoted from Euripides ; dwaca 8¢ x6dv avdpi yervaiy warpis, fr. incert. 
19, and os wavrayov ye rarpis 7 Béoxovea yn, Jr. Phaethon, 9. 


XVIIT. Anth. Pal. vii. 412. 

The citharist Pylades of Megalopolis fl. about 200 B.c. Plutarch, 
Philop. xi. and Pausan. Arcadica, |. 3, tell a story of Philopoemen 
entering the theatre at the Nemean festival soon after his victory at 
Mantinea over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta (B.c. 2c6) when Pylades 
was singing the Persae of Timotheus. Pausanias says he was the most 
famous singer of his time. 

?. 3. ‘Unshorn Apollo’ went into mourning so far as it was proper 
for a god to do so. For the practice of laying aside garlands on the 
arrival of bad news compare the story of Xenophon when the death of 
his son was announced to him, in Diog. Laért. Vita Xenophontis, c. 10. 
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f. 6. The Asopus here spoken of rises in Arcadia and flows northward 
into the Corinthian gulf; it must not be confounded with the better 
known Boeotian river of the same name. 

f. 8. For the epithet cf. Propert. Iv. xii. 4, Won exorato stant adamante 
viae, 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 571. 
Nothing else is known of this Plato. The date of the epigram is in 
the reign of Justinian. 


XX, App. Plan. 8. 

The contest of Apollo and Marsyas was one of the favourite subjects 
of Greek art. The most celebrated representation of it was the fresco 
of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi, described by Pausanias, 
Phocica xxx. 9; his description is closely followed by Arnold in 
Empedocles on Etna. 

/, 2, xpotya properly is a note struck on a string, but is used loosely 
of an air whether played on harp or flute. 

2, 5. dAvxrowéda: is an archaic word, taken from Hesiod, 7heog. 521. 

1.7. Awrol, flutes made of the hard wood of the African lotus tree. 
This or boxwood was the common material. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 696. 
See the notes on the last epigram. Marsyas used to play on the cliff 
of Celaenae in Phrygia, Pausan. /.c. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 266. In Plan. attributed to Philippus. 

Glaphyrus was a celebrated flute-player of the time of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Juvenal, vi. 77, and Martial, Iv. v. 8. 

/. 5. Hyagnis was the father of Marsyas. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 433. Placed among the doubtful epigrams by 
Ahrens. It does not seem unworthy of Theocritus. 

7. 3. 6 8¢ Baxddos éyyvber goei MS., probably from a recollection of Idy! 
vii. 72, 6 8é Tirvpos éyyiOer doci. dppcya Ged€ei is restored from the MSS, 
of Theocritus. 

. 4. xapéderoy wvetpa is an extremely bold synecdoche for svetpa 
capodérou aupryyos. 

£. 5. éyyi@ev dyrpov MS. The MSS. of Theocritus read é¢yyis 8¢ ordyres 
Aacias Spuds dvyrpov SmurGev. *vdoGev is Hermann’s correction. 

The epithet Aaciavyny means that the mouth of the cave is thickly 
fringed with plants and creepers. The best commentary on it is 
Theocr. iii. 16, és redy dvrpoy ixolpay roy xioody diadvs cal ray wrépy 2 rv 
wucdode. 

/. 6. In Theocr. i. 15, the goat-herd does not venture to do so: 


Od Oépus, & wrotuny, rd pecapBpivdy, ob Oduis Gury 
cuplodser. riv Tava Sedoinapes’ } yap dx’ dypas 


ravixa xexpaxds dusravera, Core 8¢ mixpds. 
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XXIV. Anth. Pal, xi. 133. 

2. 3. Cf. Hor. 1 Sat. x. 63, capsts guem fama est esse librisque ambustum 
‘4S. 

2. 6. nal ynv MS., corr. Jacobs. 

XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 162. 


XXVI. Anth, Pal. vi. 310. 

A statue of Dionysus set up in a school-room speaks. 

f. 2. The reference is to //. vi. 236. 

4. 3. The god stands against the wall where the Pythagorean allegory 
of virtue and vice is painted, and yawns with weariness at hearing his 
own words repeated over and over by the pupils. The &)ois Lapin 
(quae Samios diduxit litera ramos, Pers. iii. 56) is the letter ¥, used by 
Pythagoras to illustrate the divergence of right and wrong. 

1. 6. lepds & wAdxapos, rg Seg 8° airdv rpépe, says Dionysus in the 
Bacchae of Euripides /. 494. The passage of or:youvéia in which the 
line occurs appears to have been a favourite school exercise in recitation 

The proverb rotpdy dveap ¢poi (or rotpdy dvepoy eyo in another 
epigram by Callimachus, s#/ra ix. 15) meant to tell some one a piece 
of news that he must know already. Cf. Plato, Rep. 563 D, and Cic. 
Alt. VI, ix. 3. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 303. 

There is a very similar epigram by Leonidas of Alexandria, Anth. 
Pal. vi. 302, probably imitated from this, unless both are imitations of 
some older epigram. 

/.3. A note in a MS. of Plan. says fpxee rd loydda pdvow’ rd ydp alny 
wapéixa, loxds alone meaning dried grapes. The epithet is put in to 
balance wiova. 

1. 4. The oxvBada are the muli/a de magna quae superessent fercula cena 
of Horace in the fable of the town and country mouse, 2 Sav. vi. 79 foll. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 358. It has been attributed, on the reported 
authority of an unknown MS., to Leonidas of Alexandria. Jacobs 
thinks it is by Diogenes Laértius. 

Panaetius of Rhodes, the Stoic philosopher and friend of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, flourished B.c. 150. The substance of his 
principal work, Hepi rot xa@nxorros, is preserved in the De Officitts of 
Cicero. His teaching with regard to the immortality of the soul is 
stated in the 7usculan Disputations,i.79: Credamus ipitur Panaetio, 
a Platone suo dissentienti: quem enim omnibus locts divinum, quem 
Sapientissimum, guem sanctissimum, quem Homcrum philosophorum 
appellat, huius hanc unam sententiam de tmmortalitate animorum non 
probat. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 471. 
Cic. Tusc. i. 84: Callimachi quidem epigramma in Ambraciolam 
Cleombrotum est; quem att, cum nihil et accidissel adverst,e muro se 
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in mayve abtecisse, lecto Platonis libvo. The story is often referred to 
by ancient authors, and has been made imperishable in English by a 
line and a half of Milton (P. Z. iii. 471), 
—he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leapt into the sea, 
Cleombrotus. 


2. 3. 4 dvadeEdpevos, ‘only that he had read’. There is no reason for 
altering 4 ré into ddAd. The ellipsis of the comparative before 7 is 
quite in the author's manner, and is not unknown in the best Greek : 
cf. Soph. 47. 966, and the epigram of Crinagoras, i#/ra xi. 29. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 80. This Heraclitus of Halicarnassus is 
mentioned as an eminent scholar and a friend of Callimachus by 
Strabo, xiv. p. 656, and Diog. Laért. ix. 17, who quotes this epigram. 

d. 3. Virgil, Ecl. ix. 51, saepe ego longos cantando puerum memini me 
condere soles. 

¢. 5. The anddves are the poems of Heraclitus (elegiacs according to 
Diog. Laért. /.¢.). So ’AAxpavos anddves in an anonymous epigram, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 184. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. xii. 43. In the MS, there follows another couplet : 
Avoavin, ov 8¢ valy: xadds xadds* GANG toply elseiv 
rovro aadas, nx® piai ris’ ”AXos Eyer. 
which is rejected as a spurious addition by most editors. 
/. 1. Cf. the epigram of Pollianus, Anth. Pal. xi. 130: 
Tovs xuxdxovs rovrous, robs avrap @rara Aéyovras 
pucd, Awroburas addorplov éréov. 


/. 3. The phrase dd xpnyns miveay is from Theognis, 959 : 
"Eore pv abtros erivoy dé xpnvns pedavispov 
nOv ri por éddxes al caddy elpev Vdwp, — 
Noy & fan reOcrwra vdep 8’ dvaployeras Dui 
@Ans 87 xpnyns riopas fh srorapov. 
For the beginning of the line also cf. Theogn. 581, ¢y@alpw 8¢ yuvaica 
repidpopoy, of which this is a parody. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 577. 

4,2. The helix or spiral represents the path of the moon or a planet 
in the Zodiac. 

4. 4. Oeorpopins MS., hardly a possible form : corr. Dindorf. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal,-ix. 205. It is also quoted in the prefaces to 
some MSS. of Theocritus. 

A motto for a collected volume of the pastoral poets. As such, it is 
written in Doric. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 352. 
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XXXV. App. Plan. 251. 

Miiller, Archdéologie der Kunst, § 391, gives a catalogue of the chief 
representations of Eros and Anteros extant on reliefs or gems, chiefly 
of the late Greek and Graeco-Roman period. Serv. on Aen. iv. 520 
says, ‘’Avrépera invocat contrarium Cupidins gui amores resolvit, aut 
certs (‘or rather’) cud curae est iniquus amor, scilicet ut implicet non 
amantem, Armatoribus praecesse dicuntur “Epes, Avripes, Avoépes.’ 

i. 1. ray dyrloy MSS., corr. Jacobs: others would read ris dyrioy, with 
a mark of interrogation at the end of the line. 

J. 3. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal. xii. 144, where Myiscus plays the 
part that Anteros does here. 

4, 5. Spitting thrice into the bosom disarmed witchcraft and averted 
Nemesis : cf. Theocr. vi. 39. 


XXXVI. Afp. Plan. 250. 
4.1. dv dyrvos MSS., corr. Lobeck. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 200. 

7.2. Hesychius says od\os’ padaxds xa) dwadds. It might also mean 
‘curly-headed ’, 

4.5. Cf. the Athenian prayer quoted by Marcus Aarelius, v. 7, deoy, 
baor, & ire Zed, card ras dpotpas ray 'AOnvaley xal rev wedler. 


XXXVIII. App. Plan. 225. 
4. 3. ‘Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping,’ 


as Shelley translates Moschus, /d. iv. 


1. 4. wneric here means the wy«r} cipcy€ or Pan’s pipe, not, as usual, 
the Lydian harp. 


XXXIX. App. Plan. 174. 
The Armed Aphrodite was mainly worshipped in Laconia: cf. 
Pausan. Laconica, xv. 10 and xxiii. 1. 


XL. App. Plan. 162. 

The Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles was probably the most famous 
single work of art in the ancient world. Both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture are full of allusions to it. ‘Of all the images that ever were made 
(I say not by Praxtteles onely, but by all the workmen that were in the 
world) his Venus passeth that hee made for them of Gnidos: and in 
truth so exquisit and singular it was, that many a man hath embarked, 
taken sea, and sailed to Gnidos for no other busines, but onely to see 
and behold it... . In the same Gnidos there be divers other pieces 
more of Marble, wrought by excellent workmen, ... yet there goeth 
no speech nor voice of any but onely of Venus abouesaid; than 
which, there cannot be a greater argument to proue the excellencie of 
Praxiteles his work; they all seem but foils, to giue a lustre to his 

Venus. Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxvi. c. §. 
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XLI. App. Plan. 146. 
Compare the more famous epigram of Michelangiolo on his statue 
of Night in San Lorenzo : 


Grato m ’é 1 sonno, e pit ’l esser di sasso, 
Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura ; 
Non veder, non sentir m’ é gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar : deh parla basso. 


XLII. Afp. Plan. 129. 


XLII. App. Plan. 244: with the title eis exdva Zarvpov wpis r7 dxog 
roy atddv éyovros xal Gowep dxpowpévov. The word xnpds in /. 5 shows 
that this was not a statue but a picture, painted with wax as the 
medium. 

1.6, wneris, ‘Pan’s pipe’: see note on Ep. 38 supra. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal, ix. 736. 

This is one of a set of thirty-one epigrams, An?th. Pal. ix. 713-742, 
on the Cow of Myron, the famous masterpiece of Greek bronze which 
stood in the agora at Athens. ‘The piece of worke that brought him 
into name and made him famous, was an heifer of brasse; by reason 
that diuers Poets haue in their verses highly praised it, and spread the 
singularity of it abroad.’ Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxiv. c. 8, 


XLV. App. Plan. 248. See Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 309 for all that 
is to be said as to the probable authorship of this epigram. If it is 
by a Plato at all, it is by the person known as Plato Junior. 

2. 2. dpyupos MSS., corr. Bergk. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 58. 

This epigram enumerates the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
gives the palm to the Artemision of Ephesus, rebuilt on a scale of 
unexampled size and splendour after the older temple had been burned 
by Herostratus. It was more than two hundred years in completion. 
A scholium in the MS. Pal. says, sdvrey rav Oeaudrey trepeixe, viv 
8¢ wrdvrev doriy dpnpdrepos xal caxodatpovdorepos TH Tov Xprrov ydpirs Kal 
"Iedvyvou rov Geoddyov. Even the ruins had almost wholly disappeared 
in the seventeenth century. 

1.7. jpavpero 8¢ xnvide MS. Jacobs, following an unknown English 
scholar quoted by T. Bentley, read xeiva pév nyavpwro’ ri xeiva 8¢ ; 


XLVIL Athenaeus, xii. 543 C.: loropet KAéapyos dy rois Blas... 
Tlappdorow roy (wypddoy soppipay duméxerbas ypvooiy orépavoy émi ris 
nehadijs fxyovra . . . nbynoe & dvepeonras dv rovros’ el nal dora x.1-2. 

Athenaeus goes on to give further details of his magnificence, gold 
buckles in his shoes, etc. He used to paint in full dress, like Vandyck. 

A fragment of a similar epigram in the name of Parrhasius’ great 
rival Zeuxis of Heraclea is preserved in Aristides, 11. p. 386, where the 
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phrase réy»ns welpara occurs. For the superb insolence compare the 
epigram on himself, by the tragedian Astydamas, quoted by Suidas 
$.U. cavroéy érasyveis. 
f. 3. Cf. the epigram attributed to Simonides, 444. Plan. 84: 
Ovn adajs éypae Kiev rade’ say 3’ dx’ Epye 
pépos, by ob8’ Hpws Aaidados éfédvyer. 


Vv 


I. Anth. Pal. x. 16. 

This and the next epigram (and also vi. 26 and 27 infra) are selected 
from a collection of short poems of the same purport (Anth. Pal. x. 1, 
2, 4-6, 14-16) probably all written for the same shrine of Priapus ona 
headland in the Thracian Bosporus. 

7. 2. Aniov, generally ‘a cornfield’, must refer here to the fields of 
roses grown to supply the immense market of Constantinople. The 
Damascus rose is still thus grown in Rumelia for the manufacture of 
attar of roses. 

Z. 4. It must be remembered that barley harvest in the south comes 
at the same time with spring flowers; in Egypt it is as early as March ; 
here it would be a month later. 

Z. 5. yetoor or yeiocoy is explained by a scholiast as rd spo8yor rot 
UwepOvpov, But it more properly means the eaves generally. The 
corbels supporting them are called yeoisodes. 

J. 7. For the meaning of durtiofédupos see note on iv. 12 supra, f. 3 

4.9. xarasyis is the sea-term for a white squall. 

1, 12, dyOendeas, ‘burnished’, a Homeric epithet of a metal vessel, is 
here applied to the metallic lustre of the rpfyAn. This is usually 
identified with the red mullet, called piAromdpyos by Matro in Athen. 
iv. 135 B; iv» here must then mean that it is bent into a hoop to be 
hung up as an offering. 

/. 13. The scarus (gurnard or wrasse) was said to emit sounds. 
Oppian, Halreut. 134: 

oxdpov, ds 3) potvos dv lyOvo. waow avavdas 
pbéyyeras ixpadéqy Aadayjy. 


II. Anth. Pal. x. 14. 

The subject is the same as in the last epigram. 

4.1. In Homer the word srophipew when used of the sea in the line 
as Gre woppipy wéAcyos ptya xipart Kepo means simply ‘to gloom’; and 
so the epithet ropqupeos is applied to the sea frequently, to a tidal wave 
(Od. xi. 243), and to a cloud (//. xvii. 551). In later Greek it covers 
a wide range of colour between bright crimson and slate-blue, passing 
through all the shades of purple. This range of colours may be seen 
in the few extant manuscripts on parchment dyed with murex, and also 
in the Mediterranean at different times according to different conditions 
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of sky and water. When the sea smooths out, as the Aceuxn dpié caused 
by a strong wind dies away, it sometimes appears, as seen from the 
coast in sunlight, banded with peacock blue and reddish purple. 

f. 8. xpordAn, ‘a pebble’, here ‘a pebbly beach’. 

Z. 10. The Bo€, like the oxdpos, was believed to emit sounds. Athen. 
vii. 287 A, SvopacOn rapa ri Bony*® &d xal ‘Eppod lepdy eiva: Adyos roy 
iyOuy, as rov xiBapov ’Asrd\Xwvos. 


III. C. 7. G. 3797. On a marble base found at Kadi-Kioi near the 
site of the ancient Chalcedon. It must have come there (Béckh 
suggests having been brought in a ship as ballast) from the temple of 
Zeus Ofpws at the mouth of the Bosporus, 120 stadia above Byzantium, 
where ships paid sacrifice when entering or leaving the Euxine. 

Philon was a celebrated artist of the time of Alexander the Great. 
The statue which stood on this base is mentioned by Cicero, Verr. iv. 
129, as still perfect in his time. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 645. 

For, the connexion of Dionysus with Sardis cf. Eur. Bacch. 462-8. 
A legend which placed the birth of Zeus on Mount Sipylus not far from 
Sardis is mentioned by a scholiast on //. xxiv. 615. The Mother of the 
Gods was also born there, Hdt. v. 102. 

1.7, 8. olvas dwépyn .. . favOsv duedée ydvos MS. and Edd., which 
hardly makes sense. Cf. Ion of Chios /v. 1 (Bergk). 

/,10. Sardis was thrice captured in early times (Hdt. i. 15, i. 84, 
v. 101), was almost destroyed when taken and sacked by Antiochus, 
B.C. 214 (Polyb. vii. 15), and was partially ruined by an earthquake, 
A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 47), but always recovered itself, and remained a 
flourishing city till its destruction by Timur at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. | 


V. Anth, Pal. x. 12. ; 
£. 6. yvoBapy cdyaroy, ‘limb-wearying toil’, where we should naturally 


say ‘toil-wearied limbs’. 


VI. App. Plan. 188. 
For the Hermes of Cyllene, see Pausan. £/saca B. xxvi. §. 


VIL. Anth. Pal. x. 10. 

Z. 1. 8ucodd8os MS., which is strongly supported by row td d&koody dpos, 
Ep. 10 s#fra. But as there is no trace of the word d&oocds or éridoads 
elsewhere, I have with some hesitation adopted the emendation of 
Jacobs. dwoods, ‘a smooth rock’, the Als rérpy of Homer. 

2. 6. everdoins MS., corr. Jacobs. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. x. 8. 

Probably for a shrine of Priapus at the small seaport of Chelae in 
Bithynia, opposite which was an island called Thynias. 

2. 2. al@vias ofsrore dvriBias MS. The emendation printed in the text 
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is discussed in the Classical Review, vol. vi. p. 193. wore seems to be 
a mere stopgap to fill up the verse after Biéuyacvacov had been corrupted 
into B6vyacvev, and that into alévias of. There is no such word as 
dyr:Blas: évayrisépas, for the ordinary dyrwépas, occurs in another 
epigram, Kaibel 981. 

xan, ‘claw’, is either an artificial mole or a natural spit of land. 

f. 3. pokds, ‘with a head running to a point’, of Thersites in 77. ii. 219. 
For dwous see note on povoordpévyy: pire, supra ii. 31. 

IX. Anth. Pal. x. 11. 

f. 3. Aaclov wodds, sc. of the hare. dacvrous, ‘rough-foot'’, was a 
common synonym for Adyes. 

4.4. The fowler lengthened out his lime-twigs by jointing them 
together like a fishing-rod, till they reached the bird where it sat. 
They are called dc\vées as having to be made rigid enough to get an 
accurate aim. There is an elaborate description of the process in 
Sil. Ital. vii. 674 foll. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 337. 

The image of Pan stands on a spur of cliff in a wooded valley with 
hills on either side. This epigram is translated by Propertius, MI. 
xii. 43-6. 

XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 334. 

Strabo, p. 588, in giving an account of the worship of Priapus, says 
he belongs to the ‘younger gods’, and fuce rois ’Arrixots 'OpOary cai 
KomodA «ai Tvxer. Diod. Sic. iv. 6, identifies Tychon with Priapus. 

4, 3. as Gre Onyoyfper MS., corr. Hecker. 6eds dnyoréper, one of the 
‘plebeian gods’, the ai minorum gentium of the Latin religion. 

XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 694. 

Nothing is known of the hero Philopregmon except from this epigram. 
There was a female deity of the same lesser order called Praxidice, 
Hesych. s.v. Pausanias, A/ésca, xxiv. 3, says that on the acropolis at 
Athens there was a 2rovdaier Saizer, whom he mentions in connexion 
with Athene Ergane. Cf. the Italian gods Iterduca and Domiduca. 


XIII. Ansth, Pal. ix. 107. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

é. 5. Greek ships were worked by a pair of steering oars, one on each 
side. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 40, implies that these were usually worked 
by a single steersman. The great galley of Ptolemy Philopator had 
four; Athen. v. 203 F. 

4.6. Probably 3e{opévy was the name of this ship. An Athenian 
trireme of that name occurs in a dockyard list of the year 356 B.C. given 
in Bickh, Seewesen des Att. Staats, p. 329. 


XIV. C. ZG. 6300. At Rome: on the tomb of Flona Chelidon, a 
priestess of Jupiter, who died at the age of 75. The date is uncertain. 
4, 3. dpavpés, ‘dully’: cf. xi. 5 infra. 
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XV. Clemens Alexandrinus, Sévom. v. 13: quoted as an inscription 
over the doorway of the great temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus ; 
cf. sb¢d. iv. 144, and Porphyry de Adbstinentia, c. 3. 


XVI. Piccolos, Suppl. 2 PAnth. gr. p. 187: from a MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is headed Zapdmidos ypyopds 
Tysavérp. ‘There is a quatrain of similar purport in Anth. Pai. 
Appendix Miscell. (xiv.) 71, with the title yoyopés rps vOlas. 

“. 4. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1227, olpas yap otf’ dy “lorpov ofre Pact dy 
vifvas xaBapps rivde riv oréyny, and Macbeth 11. ii. ‘will all great 
Neptune's ocean wash this blood clean from my hand ?’ 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 42. 
/,1. For the hiatus after oo: cf. infra xi. 44, Upery cos Svop' Eoxev, in 
another epigram by the same author. 
1. 6. és rdedvev, ‘to the place of the dead’: see note on ili. 38 supra. 
For the sense cf, Plato Rep. 365 A, welBovres ob pdvov ldieras adda cal 
wédes, as dpa Avoas re xal xaBappol ddixnparey ba Ovovy cai madkas 
yOovey «loi péy ert (Gow, eloi 3¢ cal redevrqcaci, ds 8) rederds xadovow, 
at rép dxei xaxGy Grodvovow Hpas, pi) Ovcavras 8¢ devd wepipéver: and 
Soph., /*. incert. 719, 
@s TpurdA Bios 
__xeivos Bporéy of ravra dep Sevres réAn 
podwo” és “Aidou’ roiode yap pdvos éxet 
(ny dort, rots 8’ GAAows srayr’ exes Kaka. 


VI 


1. App. Plan, 202. 

On a crowned Love in a garden. 

With this should be compared the epigram of Marianus, infra xii. 46, 
which was probably suggested by the same statue. If it has not the 
strange mystical fervour of the other, this epigram is no less singular 
in its restrained but intense feeling for Nature. 

/.1. The city of Heliopolis (Baalbek) at the foot of Anti-Libanus in 
the great plain of Hollow Syria was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of the Dea Syria. Cf. Song of Solomon, iv. 8: and, for singular 
comparison and contrast, the scene in the garden of Dante’s Earthly 
Paradise, Purgatorio, xxix., with the ‘quattro animali coronati ciascun 
di verde fronda’: and further on, xxx. 10: ‘ed un di loro, quasi da ciel 
messo, vent sponsa de Libano cantando gridé tre volte.’ 

_ £2, nidéev ddpovs in a slightly different sense, supra i. 23. Here it 
means the whispered talk of lovers, as in //. xxii. 128, 

_ 2. 3 The manifold ‘rustic Loves’ of the popular mythology were the 
children of the Nymphs, as distinguished from the celestial Love the 
son of Venus. They are the winged children who constantly occur in 
every variety of occupation in later pagan art, ¢.g. on Pompeiian frescoes, 
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Cf. Claudian, Wupt. Honor. et Mar.74: hos Nywmphae pariunt, illum 
Venus aurea solum edtdit. 


Il. App. Plan. 226. 
4. 6. pnocey, ‘to dance’, as in 7. xviii. 571. 


III. App. Plan. 230. 


IV. App. Plan. 227. 

For a statue of Pan in a meadow by a mountain foot. 

4. 5, 6. Cf. Hor. Od. 11. xxix. 21-23. 

2.7. alwos dpeias adpsoy, ‘ you will cross the height to-morrow’. It 
has been plausibly suggested that Spor, ‘in good time’, is the true 
reading. 


V. App. Plan. 13. Attributed there to Plato. It is obviously how- 
ever of much later date. The question is fully discussed by Bergk, 
Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 307. 

A fountain speaks : beside it there is a statue of Pan piping under a 
pine tree. 

1.2. suxivois x&pow td Zehipas MS., with a scholium, ¢piccovcay 
x&pov, olovel xopd{ovcay. But even if that were possible Greek, the 
name of the tree is absolutely required in the verse. Others read 
xévov, which would be satisfactory if there were any proof of the 
existence of a feminine xévos meaning a tree: x&vos masculine is the 
fruit of the wev«n. 


VI. App. Plan. 12. 
On a Pan playing under a pine by a fountain: probably written for 
the same scene as the last epigram. 


VII. App. Plan. 11. Also on a fly-leaf of the Palatine Ms. — 

On a Hermes said to have stood in the vdwn DAdrevos, also called 
the Garden of the Nymphs, on Mount Hymettus. Here was laid the 
scene of the legend of bees laying their honey on the mouth of the 
infant Plato in his sleep. Cf. the pretty idyllic fragment under the 
name of Plato in the Anthology, 49. Plan. 210. 


VII. Anth. Pal. ix. 823. 

In his latest edition Bergk with some reluctance pronounces that this 
epigram cannot with reasonable probability be regarded as authentic, 
though in beauty of workmanship it ranks with those of the best period. 
The epigram of Alcaeus, sfra vi. 2, seems to be imitated from it. 
The Dryads or Hamadryads do not appear under these names till a 
quite late period in Greek poetry; Apollonius Rhodius is the earliest 
authority I have found. 

IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 627. Headed in the Ms. els Aourpdy Aeydpevor 
“Epora. 

There is another epigram by Marianus on the same subject, Asth. 
Pal. ix. 626. Cf. Shakespeare, Sonnets CLU and CLIV. 
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1.6. Nupoas 'Eperiades, the nymphs of the fountain Eros, the word 
being formed on the analogy of “Y8pcades. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 586, last two lines. In the MS. this couplet follows 
four lines of question and answer in the frigid Byzantine style : 
Else vopei, rivos elol Gurdy orixes ; al per dAaias 
TadAaddos, al 3¢ wép€ npepides Bpopiov. 
Kal rivos of ordyves ; Anunrepos. dvbea rolwy 
elat Oedy ; “Hons xai podéns Tadins. 
It is obviously complete in itself and has no evident connexion with 
them. Possibly it is an older epigram which Comatas conveyed into 
his own work without taking pains to make it fit. 
1. 2. Oeddmredoy is from Od. vii. 123. 


XI. App. Plan. 279. Headed in the MSS. eis rov €y Meydpos nBapioriy 
riBoy, 

Pausanias, Aéfica, xlii. 2, ras 8é dorias ¢yyts ravrns (at Megara) éorl 
hidos ep’ of xarabciva: A¢yovow 'Awd\Aeva ry KcOdpay, ’Adxdby rd reixos 
ouvrepya(opevoy ... hy 8¢ rvxn Badey ris Wopids, cara rabra obrds re Fynoe 
nai xiOdpa xpovabeioa. It is also referred to by Ovid, Afeé. viii. 14, and 
by the author of the Ci77s, 105. For the legend cf. Theognis, 773. 


/, 4. The Delphians, according to a scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1490, 
were originally called Auxwpeis, from the village of Lycorea on Parnassus; 
hence also Apollo Lycoreus. 


XII. Anth. Pai. ix. 374. 

Kaapa, ‘Clear’, is the name of the fountain. A fountain of the same 
name 1s is the subject of an epigram by Apollonides, ##/fra ix. 13. 

/. 3. typepoOadrA€on, ‘ gentle-blossomed’, probably in reference to the 
soft milky colour of the laurel-flower; for the tree has no special 
connexion with peace. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 338. Placed by Ahrens in his edition of Theo- 
critus among the Dudia et Spuria. It certainly has the extraordinary 
clearness of outline which is distinctive of Theocritus beyond all other 
writers of his own or a later period. 

/. 1, wédy, on the floor of the cave mentioned in /, 5. 

1, 2. ordXexes are the stakes on which hunting-nets were fastened. 

/.6. x@pa is the drowsiness that precedes or follows sleep, 7 perafv 
Umvov xal ¢ypryépaews xarahopa as it is explained by a scholiast. 

xaraydopevow MS., xare:Sopevoy Dilthey, comparing Sappho %. 4, Bergk, 
aldvacoptyay 3¢ Gu\Aoy xGypa xarappel. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 314. 

On a Hermes by a windy orchard-corner near the sea. 

Hermes of the Garden is invoked in an epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Anth. Pail. ix. 318, and also in some anonymous iambics, 
App. Plan. 255. 


2B 
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d.4. 1 have written d8ep spoyées for dwoidye of the MS. Meineke 
after Schafer reads éwowpoyée, Tucker twat woraye: but dep seems 
necessary for the sense. 


XV. App. Plan. 153. 
Cf. Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination, XXIX : 


Yes, it was the mountain Echo 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound. 


Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like—but oh, how different ! 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 87. 

¢. 7. l§és means both the mistletoe plant and the birdlime made from 
it. But Athenaeus x. 451 D. quotes the tragedian Ion as calling birdlime 
Spuds [8péra, as though it were made from the sap of the oak itself. 


| XVI Anth, Pal. ix. 71. 


XVILI. Anth. Pal. vi. 228. 

Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 1§9, following Aratus, Phaen. 132, makes the 
slaughtering of ploughing-oxen one of the marks of the iron age, it 
having been counted a crime till then : cf. Virgil, Georg. i ii. 537. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. v. 14, quotes an Athenian law Boi» dpcryy py Gvew .. . on 
ylopyos xal réy ev dyOpenras xapdrey xowerds. 


X1X. Anth. Pal, ix. 122, headed ddororoy, and again, after ix. 339, 
headed Etnvov ; in Plan. called d&nXov. 

7, 1. The swallow is called ’Ar@is xépa from the story of Procne, who 
was the daughter of Pandion king of Athens. 

periOperros hardly means more than ‘ honey-voiced’: but cf. Theocr. 
i. 146, wAnpés ros pAuros rd Kaddy orépa Ovpos yévro; and the various 
legends of bees placing honey in the mouths of sleeping children who 
were predestined to be poets, Pindar, Plato, etc. Jacobs wished to 
read peripOeyxre. 

4. 3. The repetition of AdAos is awkward, but there is no reason to 
suppose any error in the text. «adds caddy suggested in 7. 1 would not 
be Greek. 

i. 4. évoy seems to imply a belief that the field-cricket, like the 
swallow, migrated, which might be due to their sudden appearance in 
great numbers in spring when they come out of the pupa. In England 
their season is from April to August: see White's Selborne, Letter 


XLVI. Cf. also Plato, Phaedr. 230 C, Oepivdy re nal Acyupdy bwnyet re rie 
rerriywr xope. 
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There is an admirable translation of this epigram among Cowper’s 
Minor Poems. 


XX. Anth. Pal. ix. 373. 

For the practice of catching tree-crickets and keeping them in Cages, 
see supra i. 64, and infra xi. 14. 

2.2. dxere, sc. with lime-twigs. 

. 4. fovOds in classical Greek is only used as a constant epithet of 
the bee and the nightingale, except in the fovds Iwmadexrpvey of 
Aeschylus (Aristoph. Av. 800). Rutherford on Babrius, 25. 118, argues, 
but not convincingly, that it refers properly to sound, and that its use 
as an epithet of colour is a mere mistake. It is generally taken to be 
equivalent in etymology to forécs or fav6cs. As applied to sound the 
grammarians explain it by Aewres, ofvs, dwadcs and kindred words. 

Z. 5. It is not certain whether xiyAy is the thrush or the fieldfare. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 57. Attributed in Plan. to Palladas, which is 
obviously wrong. 

Cf. the similar but inferior epigram of Mnasalcas, Anth. Pal. ix. 70, 
which makes it certain that the swallow and not the nightingale is the 
subject here. The ordinary version of the story (as told by Ovid and 
Hyginus) makes Philomela the ravished daughter of Pandion be turned 
into the nightingale, but there was another version, which is implied in 
Odyssey xix. 518, making Procne (the sister of Philomela and mother of 
Itylus) the nightingale, and Philomela the swallow : cf. Pseudo-Anacreon 
9 (Bergk). The contrast between the light-heartedness of the swallow 
and the grief of the nightingale, in Mr. Swinburne’s /éy/us and else- 
where, seems to be modern. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 703. . In Plan. there follows another couplet : 


"A Nopdha, Nuppat, dteyeipare rov Avcobapa7 
Booxéy, pn Onpdy cuppa yévyra “Epos. 

“1. The Nymphs had, like Pan (sufra, ii. 45) their invisible flocks 
upon the hills, and committed their herding to favoured shepherds. 
Jacobs quotes a curious passage from Antoninus Liberalis (a mytho- 
grapher of the second century A.D.) of a musician called Terambus : 
éyévero 8¢ aire Opéupara meiora, cal abrd drolpavev airds, Nipdas d¢ 
ouvehdpBavoy air@, dors airas év rois Speoty Guy Ereprrev. 

XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 333. 

According to the heading in the MS., which may be taken for what it 
is worth, this was the famous temple of Aphrodite in Cnidos. For 
temples and groves of Aphrodite on the seashore, cf. Pausan. 4é#ca i. 
3, Achaica xxi. 10, 11. 

d.1. The text has been left as it stands in the Ms. though it is not 
very satisfactory. The word dAlppayros, which apparently does not 
occur elsewhere, would naturally mean ‘wet with sea-spray’ and apply 
to the land. If wévrov is right, it must be used actively, ‘scattering 
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spray’. In any case Hecker’s conjecture, ordper ddppoSiov xOayaday 
srapa Siva Gaddoons, is rewriting, not editing. 

f, 3. With the fountain and poplars, c£ Odyssey, vi. 291. 

l. 4. §ov6al probably means ‘shrill’: see note on Ep. 20 supra. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 144. 

Compare the description of a temple of Venus on the coast of Argolis 
in Atalanta’s Race in the Earthly Paradise. 

f. 4. Cf. Antipater of Sidon in Anth. Pal. ix. 143 (Venus speaks): 
ovr yap emt wiard deipaivorrs yaipo, xal vavras els due cofopdvas. 

XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 675. 

On the lighthouse of Smyrna, built by the great guild of the 
Asclepiadae. For a full account of them see Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. i. cap. ix. ad fin. 

Compare the lines written by Scott in 1814 on his visit to the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse : 


Far in the bosom of the deep 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 

Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 1. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. x. 2. 

1, 6. pwdrddes, ‘ lurking’, generally used of such wild beasts as live in 
dens: dedAddes doxro, Theocr. i. 115. 

I. 8. ‘Priapus of the Anchorage’ occurs again in the similar epigram 
by Agathias, supra v. 2. 


XXVIII. Athenaeus, xv. 673 B.: prnpovevew 8 doxey dwt rordy re ris 
xard ry Avyor crehavecews xal Nixalveros 6 éromods ¢y Trois émvypdappa- 
ow, Tors Udpxev émiyeopus (se. in Samos) xal ry érixeprov ioropiay 
nyarnxas €y mrelooe Adyes 8 ovras: Odn €6Ao, x.1.A. 

Z. 3. xapeuvn, ‘a bed on the ground’, the simplest form of which was a 
strewing of green boughs or rushes, as in the description of the summer 
feast in the Zhalysia of Theocritus (vii. 133): 


dy re Babcias 
“Adcias cxolvoto xapevylow éxrlvOnpes 


"Ev re veorpdrows yeyabéres olvapégow. 


2. 4. The wpdpados and Avyos are two varieties of willow, the latter 
probably the osier, the former of uncertain species. ‘The willow worn 
of forlorn paramours’ (Spenser, F. Q. 1. i. 9) is a symbol which does 
not occur in ancient art, and appears to have originated in the Psalm 
Super fiumina Babylonis. But its use for festive garlands was not 
common. Athenaeus, / ¢., calls it drowov, because willow withes are 
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used for fetters and the like, and quotes Menodotus’ /7istory of Samos 
for the origin of the custom in that island. He derives it from a pre- 
historic religious observance of binding the image of Hera with bands 
of Avyos to prevent it from running away. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 
On the palace gardens of the Heraeum, an imperial villa on the coast 

opposite Constantinople, laid out by the Emperor Justinian, circ. 532 
A.D. 

‘On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to the east 
of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Heraeum were prepared 
for the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of Theodora, 
The poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, 
the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains and the waves; 
yet the crowd of attendants who followed the court complained of their 
inconvenient lodgings, and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length 
who was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris after he had in- 
fested more than half a century the seas of Constantinople,’—Decline 
and Fall,c. xi. Gibbon’s description follows two epigrams by Paulus 
Silentiarius, Asthk. Pal. ix. 663, 664, and one by Agathias, probably on 
the same gardens, Anth. Pal. ix. 665. 


VII 


I. Anth. Pal. ix. 649. 

An inscription for the author’s house at Cibyra in Phrygia. Another 
inscription (Anth. Pal. ix. 648) celebrated its hospitality : 

"Acros dpol xal feivos dei pidos: od yap épevygy 
ris wébey ne river gore Prrogevins. 

L. 5. Aswepynrns or Aswepyns, ‘an outcast’: explained by Photius as 
meaning fro AsrrowdAes ff wévnres. 

II. Anth. Pal. ix. 770. 

An inscription on a cup (probably of silver ; compare Aff. Plan. 324) 
given by the poet to his daughter. 

Ill. Anth. Pal. v. 124. 

IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 345. 

For roses forced (fes#inafae) under glass in winter, see Martial xiii. 
127. Martial also speaks of roses brought from Egypt to Rome in 
winter, vi. 80. 

1.5. orepOnva: MS. 6f6jva Edd. after Brunck, without the least 
necessity. 

V. Anth. Pal. vi. 280. 

A dedication to Artemis by a Laconian girl. The Doric forms xopay 
2. 4and rv /, 5 are to give local colour. 
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4.2. The xexpvdpados was worn by married and unmarried women 
alike, as respectable women never appeared with their hair loose 
except in certain religious ceremonies; there is therefore no special 
Significance in this gift. 

f. 3. Dolls in ancient Greece were generally made of clay ; cf. Plato, 
Theaet. 147 A, Lucian, Lerifhk. 22. Wax models were made and 
moulds cast from them ; or else the clay was modelled by hand round 
a wax core, which was then melted out. Pollux, x. 190, rd snAsvov, & 
wepelinde ra wacbévra knpiva, A xard viv Tov wupis spoodopdy rhxerat, 
AlySos kaXeirat. 

The temple of Artemis Limnatis stood in the village of Limnae on the 
borders of Laconia and Messenia: Pausan. Laconica, ii. 6, Messeniaca, 
XXXi. 3. 

VI. Anth. Pal. vi. 279. 

4.4. The ‘Acharnian ivy’ is the symbol of literature: cf. iv. 1 and 
iv. 12 supra, xii. 19 infra; and Pausan. Aféica, xxxi. 6. 

VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 

7, 2. Avy8os was the name of the white marble quarried in Paros. 
evfanévy, not ‘when her prayer was heard ’, as in ii. 1 supra, but like ¢ 
etxns, Ep. 16 infra; the Latin ex voto. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 55. | 
The epithet in /. 2, and the word vupdios, imply that they are recently 
married. 


IX. Anth. Pal, v. 263. 

“1. Virgil, Georg. i. 390: 
Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 
Nesctvere hiemem testa cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum et putres concrescere fungos. 


f, 4. ‘Hpe is acc., and the subject of jppoce is Kup. She breaks off 
abruptly in terror of the bad omen of comparing herself and her husband 
to Hero and Leander. 

4. 6, d30vn sc, the jealousy of Hephaestus. 


X. Anth. Pal, vi. 340. 

4.5. éx oéGev dpyopévos, beginning the year with worship to thee ; like 
the dx Ads dpydpuer6a of Aratus. 

XI. Anth. Pal. xii. 53. 

L. 5. rotr’ gros dyyeiAare xa} votous pe xopifes MS., corr. Meineke. 

/. 6. Before he can see Phanion he has to take the long journey on 
foot down the coast as far as Halicarnassus, whence he can cross by 
ferry to Cos. Some prefer to take it as a hyperbolical statement that 
he is ready to walk across the sea to her, but this does not suit the 
quiet tone of the epigram. 

/.7. eb rehos MS., corr. Diibner. The word evayy&uov was generally 
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written in a contracted form by Christian copyists, and this probably 
accounts for the corruption. 
7. 8. For Zeus OUpios see v. 3, supra. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 146, and again after vi. 274. 

2, 2. E®doxos was one of the regular titles of Artemis Ilithyia: cf. Eur. 
Hippol, 167. 

The Ms. reads eiroxiy in the first version of the epigram, etrvyiy in 
the second. Meineke would read evxoAly. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 147. 

1.1. dwéyaw is the technical word used in forms of receipt; thus in 
the collection of Inland Revenue receipts written on dorpaxa found some 
years ago at Karnak in Upper Egypt, the form runs dwréyw mapa cov 
rd rftos . . . ‘I acknowledge to have received from you the tax .. .’ 

4. 3. nai pay dwarys MS. corr. Porson. Jacobs would read ripoy, a 
rare collateral form of ripyny ; Tucker, very plausibly, cai dis pur. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 271. 

1.2. wéwdov wxrivypa is the &swAois or long Ionic chiton which was 
folded over at the shoulders and fell in a sort of cape as far as the hips. 

4. 4. Od. xi. 198, 

ob?’ pty’ év peydpow édonosros loyéatpa 
ols dyavois Bedlerory érorxopevy xaréwedver. 

i. 5. Aéovros MS. The sense requires Meineke’s correction, Adovrs 
(governed by vevaov). 

1.6. vif de&duevow MS., corr. Meineke. But the MS. reading gives a 
possible sense, ‘grant that Leon’s infant son may in time see a son of 
his own growing up’. 

XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 59. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 357. Those who know Rome will remember the 
monument—a pathetic contrast to this—in S. Maria della Pace to the 
two little Ponzetti children, ‘ indolis festivitatisgue mirandae’, who died 
on the same day at the ages of eight and six in 1505, with their like- 
nesses side by side on it. 

/, 2, xelueydw dors means hardly more than «xetra: or éoriv alone. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 228. 


XVIII. Anth. Pai. vii. 387. 
1, 2. els cdvvas is equivalent to ddurnpés, like els rdyos, els xaddv, etc. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 464. There is another epigram on this same 
Aretimias ascribed to Heraclides of Sinope, Anth. Pal. vii. 465, from 
which it appears that she was a Cnidian. The Aopides in 1. 4 are her 
country-women in the under world, Cnidos being one of the cities 
founded in the great Dorian emigration from Peloponnesus to Crete 
and the southern portion of Asia Minor. 

/. 5. Most editors alter talvovea to paivovea, without necessity. 
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XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 555. Followed in the Ms. by another couplet : 
Tovro caoppocvvas dyrdftioy etpeo, Noor, 
ddxpud co yauéras oeioe xarapOipévg. 
which is clearly a separate epigram, and is so distinguished in Planudes. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 340. 
7.1. Mapabwrs has been doubted as a man’s name, and the reading 


variously altered to Nixdwoksy Mapdbev ¢oeOnxaro or éveOnxaro, OF 
Nixésrokis Mapdbwry. But it is a possible masculine form, and in the 


uncertainty it seemed best to leave it alone. 


XXII. Asth. Pal. vii. 260. 

Cf. the celebrated passage in Vell. Paterc. i. 11, on Q. Metellus 
Macedonicus, the paragon of human good fortune, ending, Aoc esf 
nimirum mapis feliciter de vita migrare quam mors. 


VITl 


I. Anth. Pal. xii. 127. 
4.5. Cf. Soph. Trach. 94, vié xarevyd{es qrsov. 


Il. Ansth. Pal. xii. 121. 
/, 3. worl and éwnytvayro go together. 
1.6. dvOép£ or dybépsxos is the tough stalk of the asphodel, of which 


basket-work was woven for huts (Hdt. iv. 190) or cages (Theocr. i. 52). 
III. Anth. Pal. xii. 54. For“Ipepos and 1660s see note on i. 10 sufra. 


/IV. Anth. Pal. xii. 51. The first two lines are also quoted by the 
scholiast on Theocritus ii. 147. 

7.1. Achelous isthe god of fresh water ; he will drink to Diocles in 
unmixed wine. So Virgil, Georg. i. 9, poculague inventis Acheloia 
mMESCUSE UVES. 

V. Anth. Pai.v. 78. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vita Platonts 
c. 32, and by Gellius Noct. Aét. xix. 11. 

This epigram, if authentic, is written under the person of Socrates. 
Agathon, the brilliant dramatist, cogeraros xa xd\ucros as Alcibiades 
calls him in the Symfosium, 212 8, was noted for his beauty; see 
Plato Ps ofag. 315 D, Aristoph. Zhesm. 198, and the notices of him in 
Athenaeus. 

VI. Anth. Pal. xii. 56. 

The Eros of Praxiteles, his most famous statue after the Cnidian 
Aphrodite, and according to tradition his own favourite work, was given 
by him to Phryne and dedicated by her at Thespiae. Nero took it to 
Rome on his return from Greece, and it was destroyed there by a fire 
during the reign of Titus. 

4.7. Mepéray w&us, the city of Cos: cf. supra iv. 16. 
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VIL. Anth. Pal, vii. 669. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Veta 
Platonis, c. 29. 

This epigram is in all likelihood authentic. Diog. Laért. /.c. quotes 
Aristippus sep) swadalas rpupns as saying that Aster was a beautiful 
youth with whom Plato studied astronomy. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 59. 


IX. Anth. Pal. xii. 159. 

4,1. From Eur. Med. 770, é« rovd’ avaysuerOa wpupynrny xddov. 

4.2. wvevpa rd AaAey &rs occurs again Ep. 13 infra. 

i. 5. Cf. a graceful couplet in an anonymous epigram, Anth. Pal. 
xii. 156: 

Kal wore pew halves wodvy terdv’ ddore 3’ abre 
ebdios &8pd yeXSv Cppacw éxnéxvoa. 

X. Anth, Pal. xii. 128. 

4.4. The epithet sap6évws is partly suggested by the legend of 
Daphne, but refers in the first instance to the delicate creamy blossom 
of the Greek laurel, the ‘proud sweet bay-flower’ of the poet. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av, 1099, npivd re Booxdueba rrapbévia Nevdtrpoda pipra xapirev 
Te xysrevpara. 

1.5. Adgdus pév dv oSpecs MS., corr. Dilthey ; exstinctum Nymphae 
Daphnin lugebant, Virg. Ecl. v. 20. 

gol, to the lyre of Phoebus, #.¢. to Phoebus himself. 


XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 341. . 

This epigram is probably imitated from one by Zonas, Anth. Pal. 
ix. 556; if so, the date of Glaucus cannot be earlier than about the 
middle of the first century B.C. 


i, 2. Cf. Song of Solomon i. 6, 7. _ 
4.5. Malea and Psophis were two towns in the north-west of Arcadia 


near the border of Elis. The former must not be confounded with the 
promontories of the same name in Laconia and Lesbos. 


XII. Anth. Pal. xii. 138. 

2.1. Cf. Archestratus in Athen. vii. 321 C: 
jvlxa 3 dy Bivovros dv obpavg 'Oplwvos 
pirnp olvodédpov Bérpvos xalrny droBddXp. 

1,2. drwépuov is a mistake. The autumnal setting of the Pleiades, 
the well-known signal for ceasing to put to sea and beginning to plough 
(Hesiod, Opera, 615 foll., Virg. Georg. i. 221) was in the morning; their 
evening setting is in spring, on the 6th of April according to the 
calendar of Columella. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 72. 
f. 4. Cf. Dante, Purg. xxx. 90, Si che par fuoco fonder la candela. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 335. 
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IX 


I. Anth. Pal. v. 118. 

4.1. With the phrase pipor evday» may be compared the éap dper of 
Theocritus, /d. xiii. 45. 

Il. Anth. Pal. v. 74. 


Iil. Anth. Pal. xii. 234. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 

/. 2. épign is a shortened form for ¢ppigy : so drégya in Pind. Pyth. 
vi. 37. 

7. 3. There is a play on the meaning of ypdvos ; as the words dyGos and 
xdAdos are of the same ‘time’, é.¢. musical or metrical value (-~), so 
Time brings them both alike to decay. Cf. the criticism of Longinus, 
xxxix. 4, on the Samep yépos of Demosthenes. 

1. 4. POovéwy xpdvos, the tnvida aefas of Hor. Od. 1. xi. 7. 


IV. Anth. Pal. xi. 53. 

Z. 1. wap€\6y sc. xpdévos. Suidas cites a proverb, pddoy sapedOdy pyxérs 
¢7rec wads, from which it has been proposed to read wapéAGys here, per- 
haps rightly. 

V. Anth. Pal. xii. 32. 

1. 3. wapOice MS., rappOdce (from rapapbaya), corr. Dorville. For the 
line cf. Simonides /7. 32, Bergk, and Omar Khayyam, VII. (first edition), 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 

4, 4. Cf. Theocr. vii. 120, al 8¢ yuvaixes Alai, hayrl, Sidive, rd ros caddy 
dy Gos awoppei. 

VI. Anth. Pal. ix. 260. 

For Lals cf. note on ii. 22 sugra. Athenaeus, xiii. p. 570 B, quotes 
from a comedy of Epicrates called Anti-Lais a passage moralising on 
the end to which such women come, which says that the Corinthian 
Lais in her age was glad to get anything she could, and took alms. £¢ 
jadts fusmes si mignottes | 

VII. Anth. Pal, xii. 235. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 

VIII. Anth. Pal. v. 85. 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 233. 

1.5. So Arist. Poet. 1457 B. 23, Spoles fre . . . yipas pis, Blor xai 
doépa spis hytpay: épei rolvuy rv domépay yapas jyépas xal rd yapas 
éorépay Blov. 

X. Anth. Pal. x. 71. 

According to the ordinary version of the story as told by Hesiod, W. 
and D., Ul. 60-105, the casket of Pandora contained evil, labour, and 
sickness, which were spread among mankind when it was opened, hope 
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alone remaining in the casket when Pandora shut it again ; cf. Theognis, 
580 foll. But there seems to have been a different version in which the 
casket contained good things which escaped and were lost. 

?. 3. pera ‘among’ is used very loosely, the proper sense required 
being ‘over’. 

1.5. era wapa seems to allude to a picture of Pandora holding the 
open casket in front of her, much as in Rossetti’s picture. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xi. 37: headed ’Avrswarpov simply. 

7.1. The morning rising of Arcturus is placed by Pliny on the 12th of 
September. It marked the division between crdpa, the season of 
harvest, and $&»désepoy, our autumn— 


The year growing ancient 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter. 


The thatching of cottages would be pressed forward just then to anti- 
cipate the equinoctial storms. ¢éx {evys, unless éx means ‘following 
upon’, is not quite accurate, Arcturus lying in the knee of Bootes a 
little below the belt: cf. Aratus, Phaen. 94 (of Bootes) : 


trd (avy 8é ol aris 
"Ef Drv “Apxrovpos AXiccera: auaddy dornp. 
4.5. Cf. Hesiod, W. and D., 534-6. 


XII. Anth. Pal. xii. 141. ‘ 
This epigram is illustrated by another of the same general purport, 
Anth. Pal. xii. 140. 

1.1. & py Oeds sc. dy PbeyEasro. 

dj. 2, 3 The repetition is a favourite device of iaalcager: cf. supra i. 
6, $9, tnfva xi. 47: also Anth. Pal. v. 165. 

avrés Undorns, f4 Pas voulu. 

, 4. Cf. the epigram cited above (Anth. Pal. xii. 140): 

& Néuecis pe curnpwace, xevOis exeipay 
év wupl, sais 8 ésr’ duol Zevs éxepavvoBdra. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 257. 

For the fountain Ka@apn, see vi. 12 supra. Pausanias, Boeotica xxx. 
8, gives a legend of the river Helicon having sunk underground when 
the Pierian women would have washed their hands in it after the 
murder of Orpheus, ta 3) pi} rov ddvov xabdpowa rb Sdep wapdoyyras. 
Cf. also the epigram of Antiphanes, Anth. Pai. ix. 258. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 269. In Plan. under the name of Philippus. 

Cicero, Of. iii. 89, 90, quotes a discussion of such cases of conscience 
from the work of Hecaton: guaerst, si tabulam de naufragio stultus 
arripuerit, extorquebitne cam sapiens si potuerit? negat, quia sit iniur- 
tum... Quid st una tabula sit, duo naufragi hique sapientes, stbine 
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sterque vapiatl an alter cedat alteri? cedat vero, sed ef cuius magis in- 
tersit vel sua vel vet publicae causa vivere. Quid si haec paria in utro- 
que? nullum erit cerlamen, sed quasi forte aut micando victus alteri 
cedat alter, The once famous case of the yacht Mignonefie in 1884 may 
also be cited in illustration. Two of the survivors, when in the last 
extremity, killed and ate a third. The Lord Chief Justice and a bench 
of judges, to whom the case was specially referred, held that they were 
guilty of murder, and the death sentence was formally passed, but 
commuted to one of six months’ imprisonment. 

2.4. If he had been fortunate enough to escape the notice of Aixy, 
who is here half personified, or if his Kjpes had not predestined him for 
punishment, it was a case of vepeonrdy, in which the moral sense of 
plain men would not have demanded the infliction of a penalty. 

. 5. Aelian, Hs?. An. i. 55, describes the cvey Gaddrrws as one of the 
largest «rn. 


XV. Anth. Pal. xii. 148. 
For the phrase rotyéy Svecpor duol, see note on iv. 26, supra. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vy. 113. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 

. 1. npdoOns is passive, as in Xen. Hero, c. xi., ob pdvow dedoio ay, 
GAd xa) dpgo tm’ dvOp»rev : and in /. 2 I have accordingly put the 
passive épg for ¢épgs of the MSS. and Editors. In Eur. Dan ae fy. 8, obdels 
mporaray Biorow npdoby Spormy, and in the epigram by Philodemus, 
infra x. 47, it has its more usual middle sense. 

. 3. From Bion i. 71, rd ody pupow Oder’ “Adearis. 

1. 4. Note the sense of the name Menophila, a month’s lover. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 530. Headed in the MS. els dpyovra dydftor. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 51, headed Wdrevor; and again after Anth. 
Pal, xi. 441, together with an epigram of Plato 6 Nedrepos. It is pro- 
bably by the same hand. 

4.1. From Virgil, Ecd. ix. §1, omnia fert aetas. 


XIX. C.1.G. 4747: inscribed on the base of one of the two Colossi of 
Amunoph 111, known as the Memnon statues, in the Nile valley under 
the edge of the Libyan mountains opposite Thebes. The inscription 
was first copied by Pococke, who gives a drawing of it in his great work 
(A Description of the East and of some other Countries. By Richard 
Pococke, LL.D., F.R.S., London, 1743. 2 voll. folio). Above the 
verses is the author's name, "AcxAnmoddrov, and below them Dlopsro 
. . to... éwirpémov, ‘in the prefecture of Pomponius.’ The date seems 
to be about the time of Hadrian. 

The story of Memnon, son of Eos, slain by Achilles at Troy, was 
given at length in the lost Aethiofiad of Arctinus which came next 
after the //‘ad in the Epic Cycle, and is extant in Quiatus Smyrnaeus, 
B. ii. 
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XX. Anth. Pal. ix. 151. 

On the capture of Corinth by the consul Lucius Mummius, B.c. 146, 
the citizens were killed or sold for slaves and the city levelled to tke 
ground together with its walls and citadel. All rebuilding was pro- 
hibited, and the site remained desolate till the city was refounded as a 
Roman colony by Julius Caesar a hundred years later. 

Compare the famous letter of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus to Cicero (Cic. 
Fam. iv.5): Ex Asta rediens cum ab Aegina Megaram versus navi- 
garem, coepi regiones circumcrca prospicere; post me erat Aegina, ante 
Megara, dextra Pivaceus, sinistva Corinthus; quae oppida quodam tem- 
pore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante oculos tacent. 
And Sen. £9. XCl.; non vides gquemadmodum in Achaia clarissimarum 
urbium tam fundamenta consumpta sint, nec guicquam exstel ex quo ap- 
pareat sllas saltem futsse ? 

/. 4. Sisyphus was the legendary founder of Ephyre or Corinth. 

7. 7. The wailing of the sea-birds as they flew across between the two 
gulfs was the only sound in the deserted city. A translation can hardly 
convey the exact force of the rhetorical confusion in this couplet. 
Grammatically ayéw» depends on aAxvdves, and the phrase might be 
translated, ‘the shrill wailers of thy woes’, the reference being to the 
wailing cry of the halcyon. But the Nereids or sea-nymphs ave these 
halcyons, namely the six daughters of Alcyoneus, who were, according 
to the legend, changed into halcyons, and can be thought of either as 
birds or as semi-divine beings of the sea. 


XXI. Anth. Pal, ix. 408, with the heading ’AroAXwvidov, of 8¢ 'Avri- 
sdrpov. The authorship is fixed by the allusion to it (odd3¢ Adyos EYopas 
“Avrewdrpov) in an epigram by Alpheus, Anth. Pal. ix. 100. It follows 
from the fact that the desolation of Delos is alluded to as of long 
standing, that Antipater of Thessalonica is the author; Antipater of 
Sidon was dead before the disaster of Delos. Cf. supra, p. 320. 

After the destruction of Corinth, Delos became the great centre of 
the trade between Europe and Asia, and the largest slave-market in the 
ancient world. In B.c. 88 it was occupied by the Pontic fleet under 
Archelaus and Menophanes, all the merchants in the island were 
massacred, the city razed to the ground, and the inhabitants sold for 
slaves. From this crushing blow it never recovered ; see Pausan. 
Laconica, xxiii. 3, 4. 

7. 4. There is an allusion to Callimachus, Hy to Delos, 316: 


ris 8¢ we vaurns 
“Epropos Alyaiowo mapndvbe vni Geovon ; 


XXII. Anth. Pal, ix. 155. 

One of four epigrams by Agathias on Troy, Anth. Pal. ix, 152-155. 
/.1. For the desolation of Sparta, see Ep. 26, 2/ra. 

4,8. From Virgil, Aen. vi. 851. 
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XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 101. In Plan. attributed to Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

In B.c. 468 Mycenae was besieged by the Argives, and though the 
Cyclopean walls resisted assault, the inhabitants were ultimately forced 
by famine to evacuate the town, which was then destroyed, and has 
never been since repeopled. Pausanias gives an account of its destruc- 
tion, and of the Lion Gate and other remnants left in his time, Corinth- 
iaca, xvi. 5, 6. 

4, 4. alwodlov is awkward with the alwokk«dy of the next line following 
so closely. Jacobs, comparing 4 2 of the next epigram, plausibly 
emends ¢yywxa, oxowdAov ravris dpnuorépyy. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 28: headed Hopwniov, of 8¢ Mdapxov Newrépov. 
These are probably, however, the same person, M. Pompeius Theo- 
phanes, son of Theophanes of Mitylene, the friend of Pompey. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 705. 

2.1. The Hellespont had a somewhat loose geographical signification: 
properly it meant the straits between the Propontis and the bay of 
Sigeum, but in Hdt. i. 57 (cf. also iv. 38) it includes the Propontis. In 
the list of Athenian allies at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. ii. 9), the enumeration going round the Aegean is "Iwvia, ‘EXAn- 
awovros, ra él Opgens ; and probably there was no definite line of 
division between the two last. But in any accurate geography Amphi- 
polis would belong to ra émi Opdans. 

7,2. For the legendary foundation of Amphipolis and the story of 
Phyllis and Demophoon, see Ovid, Heroid. ii. 

?, 3. Artemis Aethopia was worshipped at Aethopion in Lydia, 
Artemis Brauronia at Brauron in Attica, and also on the Athenian 
acropolis. 

i. 4. Two attempts to colonise Amphipolis, from Miletus in B.c. 497, 
and from Athens in B.C. 465, were unsuccessfully made, and the colonists 
massacred by the Edonians, before the final colonisation of B.c. 437. 
The position of Amphipolis commanding the coast road between Europe 
and Asia, and the great waterway of the Strymon was of the utmost 
military and commercial importance. Its loss in the Peloponnesian war 
was a most serious blow to Athens. For its later history down to its 
capture by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 358, see Grote, capp. 79 and 86. 
After the Roman conquest it still remained an important /iJera crvitas, 
and it is not certainly known when it fell into decay. Probably the 
population and traffic were absorbed by Philippi and its seaport of 
Datum, where a Roman colony was planted by Octavianus after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius. The date of this epigram cannot be 
more than twenty or thirty years later. 

1,5. Alyeida, the Athenians. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 723. 
In B.C. 189, Philopoemen, then general of the Achaean league, 
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advanced at the head of an allied force into Laconia, and to save 
themselves from destruction the Lacedaemonians were compelled 
to pull down their walls, dismiss their mercenaries, abrogate the laws 
and customs of Lycurgus, and become subject to the league: Livy 
Xxxviii. 33, 34, and Polyb. vii. 8. 

It was the boast of the Spartans, according to Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
c. 31, that no Laconian woman had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
fire; until the invasion by Epaminondas in the spring of B.c. 369 an 
enemy had never set foot on Laconian soil. Xenophon says of the 
march of the Thebans (Heé//. vi. v. 27) év defta éxovres roy Etpeéray 
srapjoay xdovres xat wopOovvres, rav & ex ris woAews al pew yuvaixes ovde 
Tov xarvoy dpaca nveixovro, dre ovdérore idovca moNepious. 

Z. 2. Olenus, a small town on the Corinthian gulf near Patrae, was 
one of the less important members of the Achaean league, and so is 
put here to emphasize the contrast between the former and the present 
state of Sparta. 

Z. 3. So Arist. Rhet., 11. xxi. 8, quotes a warning of Stesichorus to the 
Locrians not to presume, dros py of rérreyes yapober ddwory, sc. all the 
trees having been cut down by invaders. 

. 4. The wolves prowl unchecked, but find no flocks to attack. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal, ix. 501, with no author's name; and again after 
Anth. Pal. xi. 316, under the name of Palladas. 

If the heading els rjy wodw Bypurdy be correct, it was written upon the 
destruction of the Roman colony of Berytus in Syria by an earthquake, 
followed by a fire which broke out among the ruins, on the gth of July 
A.D. §51, in the reign of Justinian, when the reputation of the city as 
the great school of civil law was at its height. The catastrophe is 
recounted by. the historian Theophanes, and is the subject of two 
epigrams by Joannes Barbucallus, Anth. Pal. ix. 425, 426. As it 
happened more than a century after the date of Palladas, this epigram 
is either not his or refers to some other city. The former is the more 
probable. But ‘the greater part’ of Berytus had been destroyed by an 
earthquake before, in A.D. 349, the twelfth year of the reign of 
Constantius (Georg. Cedr. 299 B), and the epigram may possibly refer 
to this. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 106, 

Cf. the epigrams with a similar point, probably imitated from this, by 
Antiphilus, Secundus, and Julianus Aegyptius, 4n¢h. Pal. ix. 34, 36, 398. 
4.2. Cf. Catull. iv. 10, 262 tste fost Dhaselus antea fuit comata silva. 

£. 3. én’ gévos MS. and Edd., én’ yévas Plan. I have written dra; 
&fowcey és péva would be the regular construction. It is very clumsy 
to put a comma after décwoey and make ¢n’ jdvos a mere repetition of 
dy xOovi ; and diécacey ex’ pévos is hardly Greek. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal, ix. 138. 
XXX. Anth. Pal. ix. 75. Also quoted by the scholiast on Aristoph. 
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Plut. 1130, and by Suetonius, Dom. c. 14, in a curious story told of 
Domitian : minimis suspiciontbus commovebaiur ; ut edicts de excidendts 
vineis propostti gratiam facere non alia magis ve compulsus credebatur 
quam quod sparst libellé cum his verstbus erant, wdv pe ddyps «.7.2. 

The fable is given in full in an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Anth, Pal, ix. 99, the last line being the same as in this; it is rendered 
in Latin by Ovid, Fasé. i. 353-8. For the practice of such sacrifices, see 
Suid. s.v. ’Aoxds and Varro, 2. &., I. ii. 19. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 44: under the name of Statyllius Flaccus, but 
the corrector has written in the margin, IWAdrevos rov peydAov. It is 
also quoted as Plato’s by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonis, c. 33. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 74, called adéororov. Attributed in Plan., and 
also by the scholiast on the Vigrinus, c. 26, to Lucian; it is very much 
in his style. 

The thought is from Horace, 2 Saé. ii. 133. Achaemenides and 
Menippus are conventional names for a rich and a poor man. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal, ix. 49, headed démAov. It is in the manner of 
Palladas. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 172. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 8. 

Cic. Or. iii. 2: O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam et 
inanes nostras contentiones / quae in medio spatio saepe franguntur et 
corruunt, et ante in ipso cursu obruuntur, quam portum conspicere 
potuerunt, ' 

‘So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got up 
and set about its various works and pleasures, with the exception of old 
Joseph Sedley, who was not to fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme 
any more.’— Vanity Fair, c. 1x1. 


x 


I. Anth. Pal. xii. 2. 

This is one of two prefatory epigrams at the beginning of the 
Motca Irpdrevos, the twelfth section of the Palatine Anthology ; 
cf. supra, p. 18. 

2.1. wapa Bepois, sc. at the altar of Zeus “Epxeos where he was slain 
by Neoptolemus: cf. Virg. Aen. ii. 550, which follows the details of the 
story as given in the Hecuda and Troades of Euripides. 

b. 3 Od. xix. 518 foll. ; 

és 3° Sre Taydapfou xovpy xAwpnis andey 
xaddv deldpaiv eapos vow icrapévoww 
Sevdplov dy werddows xabelopérn sruxiwoicrty, 
fre Gaya rpordca xée rodunxéa Gavny, 
wad’ dAodupopéyn “IrvAov pirov. 
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Il. Anth. Pal. v. 81. 
i. 1. 4 ra fda sc. Zyovea Or hopovoa. 


I. Anth. Pal. xi. 1. 

?. 1. The festival of the Hermaea was a sort of Greek Saturnalia on 
a modified scale, celebrated with games and a general relaxation of 
discipline. The scene of Plato’s Lysss is laid during a celebration of 
the Hermaea by young men and boys conjointly (206 D). Athenaeus, 
xiv. 639 B, says that at the Cretan Hermaea servants feasted and were 
waited on by their masters. 

té ydas, between four and five gallons, which we must suppose to have 
been in a single earthenware jar. | 

1.2. wévOos 2nxey is an epic phrase (like dye’ €Onxev) introduced to 
give a tinge of parody and lead up to the next line with its more 
obvious reference to Homer. 

Z. 3. From Od. xxi. 295, olvos xa) Kévravpow ayaxdvrdy Eipuriava dacev. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 44, headed déndov, ol 3¢ Acwvidov Taparrivov. It is 
also attributed to Leonidas in Plan., and is quite in his manner. 

1,2. mperne MS. ; mpora is restored from Suidas s.v. 8pdypara. 

2.6. For sAeiova (acc. pl.) cf. supra i. 8, xa) dsadels rovrey yeipova. 


V. Athenaeus, iii. 125 C, KadXiorparos dv €88dum ouppicrav noir, os 
€oridpevos rapa riot Zipwvidns 6 rowmn)s xparaiov xavparos Spa, xal rév 
oivoxdwy rois Gros porydvrev els rd srordy yidvos, aire 8 of, drecyediace 
rode rb ésriypaypa® TH pa K.T.d. 

The snow is put into the wine directly : to cool jars of wine in snow 
was a later refinement : see i#fra Ep. 36. 

2.1. ry sc. xedvs: the speaker is supposed to point to it. 

Z, 3. éxapOn MSS, corr. Brunck. 

/. 4. The same phrase is used of burial, sufra iii. 9. 


VI. Anth. Pal. v. 135: headed els Adyuvov. Cf. supra i. 1. 
VIL. Anth, Pal. vi. 77. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 270. 

He will revel, taking pattern by the dances of the stars, and will 
imitate heaven itself in adorning himself with a lyre and crown. 

1. Cf. Comus J. 111, ‘we that are of purer fire imitate the starry 
quire.’ 

7.2. X4E dBapuvadpos MS. It is not certain that we have recovered 
the original line; the reading in the text is that of Plan. Bapivey 
seems to be used as equivalent to the classical BaptverOm, aegre ferre. 
For the phrase cf. Aa€ dricns Aesch. Eum. 540. 

Z. 3. For the force of dv@é8odov see note on i. 16 supra. 

“.5. There is a play upon the two senses of xdéopos, ‘order’ and 
‘universe’. 

f,6. The Lyre of Orpheus and the Crown of Ariadne are the con- 

2C 
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stellations still bearing these names. Their two chief stars, Vega and 
Alphecca, are among the brightest in the northern hemisphere. 


IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 546. 

‘ Navigantium oblectamenta recensentur', says Jacobs ; it is a curious, 
in Greek almost unique, piece of description in the manner of a Dutch 
painting. 

1.2. &pbbepldes (Lat. segestria) were awnings of skin stretched over 
the quarter-deck for protection against spray and rain. 

/. 3 The cooking fire forces its way in little jets of flame through the 
stones which are built up into a hearth; over it a piece of meat is 
boiling in a pot. 

Z. 5. wal xpe Urrovra cdidorps MS., corr. Schneider comparing J//. xi. 775, 
api Bods drerov xpfa. 

4.6. spérn MS., corr. Boissonade. Cf. Pers. v. 146, 7 mare tran- 
stlias ? tibi torta cannabe fulto cena sit in transtro ? 

2.7. dds A\dBe was a game of chance. It is referred to again in an 
epigram by Strato, Ath. Pal, xii. 204. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 446. 

Imitated from the epigram of Metrodorus, s#/ra xii. 40. 

4.7. wodsy sc. Opl€: for the full phrase cf. Ep. 47 tn/fva. 

4. 8. (ée may be either the vocative of (ds (with retracted accent) or 
the imperative of (dey. 


XI. Anth. Pal. x. 43. In the Greek system of numerals, 7, 8, 9, 10 
are represented by the letters (, 7, 6, «. 

For the special force of (76 cf. the Vivamus mea Lesbia of Catullus, 
and the celebrated motto dum vivimus vivamus which apparently is first 
found on the tomb of Aelia Restituta at Narbo : Gruter, C. J. p. 609. 


XII. Anth. Pal, ix. 133. 

‘A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage married 
immediately after his wife died: Johnson said, it was the triumph of 
hope over experience.’—Dr. Maxwell, quoted in Boswell’s /olnsson, 
ann. 1770. To the same purport is a fragment from the Chrysi/la of 
Eubulus, quoted in Athen. xiii. 559 B. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 68. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 186. Under the name of Lucilius in Plan. 

The vuxrindpa€ is identified by some with the horned owl, sfrix dudo, 
whose ferale carmen is spoken of by Virgil, Aen. iv. 462; by others 
with the heron, avdea, The ‘night-raven’ who sings in L’Allegyvo, 1. 7, 
is merely a literal translation of the word. 


Anpéparrtos, ‘Mr. Popular’, is of course an imaginary name; so the 
name of the unlucky painter, i#/va, Ep. 16, is EOrvyos, and of the little 
man, Ep. 21, Mdxpe». 


XV. Anth, Pal. xi. 255. 
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XVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 215. 


1.2. abrh pos nal waidas ¢yelvao sdvras éyolovs, says a Pergamene 
epitaph by a husband on his wife, Cougny, ii. 190. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 82. 

Cf. the next epigram ; also Anth. Pal. xi. 83, 86. 

Z, 1. The &8drsxos Spouos was of various lengths; it seems that any- 
thing longer than the diavdos or double stadium was included under the 
name, Twenty-four stadia or something under three miles is the 
longest mentioned. 

Arcadian games are also spoken of in an anonymous epigram, Anth. 
Pal. ix. 21; contests at Tegea in one attributed to Simonides, Anzh. 
Pal, xiii. 19; and at Lycosura on Mount Lycaeus by Pausanias, 
Arcadica, ii. 1. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 85. 

The 8pduos éxds:ray was introduced into the Olympian games in the 
65th Olympiad (B.C. 520) peArérns Evexa ris és ra srodkeusxd according to 
Pausanias, E/taca A, viii. 10. 

2. 4. ripps etvexa, ‘honoris causa’, goes with ray Aivey ; the statues 
erected in honour of victors in the race. 

Z. 5. els Spas usually means ‘next year’, as in Theocr. xv. 74, «els 
épas xfrera; and so the scholiast on this epigram explains it é» rj 
ns "Odvpmidds. But it rather means at the regular hour of opening 
next day. 

1.6. ord&oy comes in at the end wapa spocdoxiay, ‘still short of the 
course by—the course’. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 89. 

The dopvdpéravoy was a hook mounted on a long pole and used as a 
grappling-iron in sieges and sea-fights: Caesar B. G. iii. 14, falces 
pracacutae insertae adfixaegue longuris non absimili forma muralium 
Jfalcium; Strabo in his account of the same battle calls these 


Sopudpé raya. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xi. 92. 

Z. 3. xaraBas olos Gr’ €{y MS. Brunck’s correction, inserting &)os, 
which might easily have dropped out before olos, the more so on 
account of the ddes in /. 2, is the simplest way of filling up the line. 

J. 4. oxederdy (SC. capa) is, according to etymology, rather a mummy 
than a skeleton ; but in medical Greek it means the latter, 

1.5. The dparpia: were subdivisions of the guvAn; gpdropes were 
supposed to be united by a common ancestry, and had common 
religious rites. 


"XXI. Anth. Pal. xi.95. In Plan. under the name of Ammiaous. 
2. 3. Wedrds, ‘ without armour’, like yupyds. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. xi. 88. 
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i. 2, 8@ MS. 8p@ corr. Hecker. The gnat serves her for the eagle of 
Ganymede : ‘i raptoris potentia excusationem faciiitatts suae quaerit' 
Jacobs. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 101. 
XXIV. Anth. Pal, xi. 103. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 106. Compare the stories of Cinesias in 
Athenaeus, xii. 551, 552. 

J, 3. dpdyyn here of course means the web, not the spider itself, and 
in /. 6, vipa ras dpdyvys ‘a thread of the web’. The usual word fora 
spider's web is dpdyveop. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 113. 

There is a play on the word dwrec6a, which is used (1) of a suppliant 
embracing the knees or hand of a god, and (2) of a disease fastening 
upon a patient. Zeus ‘caught the Marcus’, as Beatrice says, Jf. Ado, 
I. i, ‘God help the noble Claudio! if he have caught the Benedick, it 
will cost him a thousand pound ere he be cured.’ 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 114. 

A physician called Hermogenes is mentioned by Galen, and another 
by Dion Cassius ; but the name here is probably taken at random. The 
names Hermogenes and Diophantus have both occurred already, sufra, 
Epp. 19 and 24; see also the next epigram. 

/. 3. Kpdvos, the ‘snpius Saturnus’ of Horace, Od. U1. xvii. 22. 

J. 4, redet Ed. for Aéyes MS., which has been aloe emended. 

J. 5. éxreivas sc. xépa. 

4. 6. dwacnapi{e is a verb used to express the struggles of a dying 
fish out of water. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 257. . | 
Cf. Martial vi. 53, i somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 115. 

Z, 2. Cf. Juvenal xiii. 93, Jsts et ivato feriat mea lumina sistvo. Harpo- 
crates (Egyptian Her-fe-chruti, Horus the child) is a form of the name 
of the hawk-headed Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. xi. 121. 


XXXI. Anth. Pai. xi. 159. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. xi. 162. 

There is an epigram of similar point, attributed to Lucilius, Aszh. 
Pal. xi. 163, where the name of the soothsayer is Olympus. Neither 
need be a real name; these epigrams are merely academic exercises. 

For the practice of such consultations cf. the story of Xenophon’s 
journey to Delphi before he joined the expedition of Cyrus, Anad. 
II. i. 4-7. 
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XXXIII. Quoted in an anonymous argument to the Panathenaic 
oration of Aristides of Smyrna, the pupil of Herodes Atticus and friend 
of Marcus Aurelius, as having, however, been made not on him, but on 
a later rhetorician of the same name. 

Athenaeus, viii. 348 D, has a similar story of a music teacher who had 
figures of Apollo and the nine Muses in his schoolroom, and when 
asked how many pupils he had, replied, Zvv rois Bevis Sedexa. Cf. also 
the story of Diogenes in Diog. Laert. vi. 69. 

£2. ovféua is a barbarous transliteration of the Latin sudsellia: 
Bd6pa would be the pure Greek word. 


' XXXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 143. 

The rhetorician, the grammarian, and the musician are balanced, 
in a studied disarrangement, by Cerberus, Tityus, and Ixion. Nothing 
is known of this Marcus; /. 2 implies that he was a Cynic. Melito is 
alluded to in another epigram by the same author (Anth. Pal. xi. 246) 
as a writer of ‘rotten plays’. The Rufus mentioned by Juvenal vii. 214 
(and identified by some editors of Juvenal with the historian better 
- known under his other names of Quintus Curtius) can hardly be the 
person spoken of here. Whatever the date of Q. Curtius may have 
been, he would be classed as a rhetorician rather than a grammarian. 

Z. 4. peXergy in oratory means to rehearse or declaim. ; 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 251. 

1. 2. rovrwy 8vo MS., the second réy having fallen out. 

/, 3. The one party in the suit claimed five months’ rent for a house ; 
the other replied that he had used the mill at night. The last may refer 
to some question of rights over a mill-stream which might only be used 
at certain hours. Or possibly airdy is to be supplied again from /. 3, 
and the counter-suit was on the ground of annoyance from his neigh- 
bour grinding corn by night. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal, xi. 244, with no author's name; in Plan. under 
the name of Nicarchus. 

There is an epigram with the same point in Martial, ii. 78. 

/, 1. The original sense of mliarium (which must not be confounded 
with mfliarium, a milestone) was the socket in which the upright iron 
beam of an olive-press was fixed; Cato de Agri Cullura,c.20. Later 
it seems to have been applied to a tall narrow caldron in baths of a 
similar shape, and so it is explained by Athenaeus, iii. 98 D, as equivalent 
to imvodéBns, the urn in which water was kept hot over charcoal for 
mixing with wine. 

1. 4. Bavxadss is the same as Wuxrnp, a wine-cooler. : 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 259. 
The horses and witches of Thessaly were both famous from early 
times: for the latter cf. supra, ii. 23. 


XXXVINI. Anth. Pal. xi. 315. 
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The covers of the cushions used at dinner in rich houses were made 
of precious stuffs and embroideries. Compare with this the lines of 
Catullus (xii.) on the man who stole napkins at dinner. 


AXXIX., Anth. Pal. xi. 236. 
There are several versions of this jest attributed to Phocylides (A. 
520 B.C.) from which this epigram is probably imitated. 


XL. Synesius, Epssé. 127, and Suidas, s.v. dpvvos. 

Of the many towns called Laodicea, that in Asia on the Lycus, and 
that on the coast of Syria south of Antioch were the most important. 
It is not known to which this epigram refers. 

f.1. dowis is the Egyptian cobra; égis the common (venontous) snake. 


XLI. Anth. Pai. xi. 331. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

?.1. The MSS, give the form Zernpexyos here and in /. 3. More than 
one Athenian trireme was called Zernpia; Bickh, Seewesen des Alt. 
Staats, p. 92. Among upwards of 250 names of triremes in Béckh’s 
lists, all are feminine with two doubtful exceptions, the ‘Hyyoiwoks and 
the és (or éas?). Perhaps we should read Serjpor as a feminine 
diminutive in both lines here. 

4,2. The allusion is to Zeus under his title of Serjp or Swrnprs, the 
preserver of voyagers. 

f. 4. The play on the double sense of sapd, ‘alongside of’ and ‘to’ 
can hardly be preserved in a translation. Grotius neatly turns it: 


Nomen inane gerit: nam fertur quisquis in illa, est 
Aut ubi litus adest, aut ubi Persephone. 


XLII. Anth. Pal, xi. 391. 
XLII. Anth. Pal, vii. 121. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. viii. 44. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal, xi. 406. 
4. 2. o8 paxpay MS., corr. Herwerden. 


XLV. Anth. Pai. xii. 50, //. 1-4. For the remainder of the epigram 
as it stands in the MS. see s#/ra, xii. 11, and the notes there. 

2. 3. xare@nxaro MS., corr. Schneidewin. The verb applies strictly to 
lovs only, but rdga xa) lots is treated as a single phrase. 

4. 4. Cf. the epigram of Antipater in Anth. Pad. xi. 158, od & épus obv 


orodijos ver. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 429. 
The sense is from Theognis, 627, Bergk : 


Aloypdv roc peOvovra srap’ dybpdas ynocs peivas 
aloxpdy & ei vnder wap peOvovas pévor. 


But Lucian has just made that slight change in form which makes an 
epigram out of what was a yrepy. 
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XLVI. Anth. Pal. v. 112. Cf. Songs before Sunrise, Prelude, vv. 10 
and foll. : ‘ Play then and sing ; we too have played.’ 
Z. 1. npdoOny here is middle, not passive like npdaOns, supra ix. 16. 


XI 
Anth. Pal. vii. 566. 


Il. Anth. Pal. xi. 8: also engraved on the tomb of Cerellia Fortunata 
at the Villa Pamfili-Doria at Rome, C. 7. G. 6298. The marble reads 
in /. 1, ormAn xaplon’ AiGos eoriv, and in /. 3, ef rs Exes perddos, and adds 
another couplet : 

Tovr’ gropas yap éyo' ov 34 rovros yay émiyeoas 
cid’, or’ dye ob fy, rovro md yéyova. 

Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 30 Bergk: ri ce det Aioy pupifey, ri Be 
yn xéev para; eye paddov, ws ers (0, puperoy. 

4. 2. ‘Neither make the fire blaze’ sc. with wine and ointments poured 
over it. Cf. Virg. Georg. iv. 384, fer diguido ardentem perfudit nectare 
Vestam, ter flamma ad summum tecti subiecta veluxit. It is not there- 
fore necessary to read Bpééns with most editors. 


IN. Anth. Pal, vii. 655. 

1. 4. "AAxdv8py MS. Pal., “AAxay8pos Plan.; Hecker very ingeniously 
reads, 

et pe Oaydvra 
yreoovr’, Adxdydpe rovro ri KadNirédevs 5 

But the sense rather seems to be that he will take his place in the 
under world without the certificate of a pompous tomb and inscription, 
and be known there simply by his own name, ‘A son of B’ being the 
full name of a citizen. y»écovra has a double construction, with a 
direct object and an object-clause, ‘the dead will know me dead, (and) 
that this (dust) is Alcander son of Calliteles’. 


IV. Anth. Pai. vii. 321. 

/, 3. The olive was propagated from long pieces of the trunk sawn 
off and stuck in the ground, wpépya, Latin caudices. Cf. Virg. Georg. 
ii. 30, and for the verb évearjpfew (Salmasius’ correction of the Ms. 
avearnpiter) the stirpes obrutt arvo of the same passage. 

4. 4. Perhaps we should read xAnpaol o nyAdicer. 


V. Anth, Pal. vii. 78. 

On the famous geographer Eratosthenes of Cyrene, principal keeper 
of the Alexandrian library under Ptolemy 111, IV, and v, who died at 
the age of more than eighty about 196 B.C. 

/. 1. duavpn carries on the metaphor in éofecey ; ‘such sickness as 
makes the light of life burn dim.’ 
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Z.6. ‘The beach of Proteus’ is the coast of Egypt, where Menelaus 
meets Proteus in the Odyssey. 


_. VI. Anth. Pal. vii. 731. 

2.1. abrg MS., aby corr. Meineke. 

1. 4. wolas ‘haysels’ s.¢. summers ; the use is not unfrequent in later 
Greek. ‘ Suaviter hoc dictum de sene, cui nihil africatione tucundius, 
Jacobs. : 

1. 6, és wredvar FrAGe peroixeciny is the Latin ad plures conmigravit. 


See noté on iii. 38, supra. 


VII. Quoted as by Theaetetus, in the life of Crantor, Diog. Laért. 
iv. 25. 

‘Crantor of Soli was head of the Academy about 300 B.c. Diog. 
Laért. mentions his having written poetry. It is not known to what 
age he lived. 

é. 2. Cf. the famous line of Menander, Als ’Efasraray, fr. 4, dv of Gent 
Provow drobyncxe véos: and C. J. G. 936, 

el px) Yevdys Adyos, avdpey 
waidas arobvnoneay obs dirdoves Geni. 

2, 4. evOupiy MS. against the metre. I have written etppocury, which 
has about the same sense. Cf. the tribute paid to Sophocles in the 
under world, Aristoph. Ran. 82, 6 8’ eSxodos pév évOad’, eBxodos 8 exci. 


VILL. Anth. Pail. vii. 717. 
4, 1. ravra may either agree with BoavAsa or be the object of Aédgare. 
Wuxpa Boavda are the /rigida rura of Virgil, Georg. iii. 324. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 657. 

Cf. the description of the shepherd’s funeral in Longus, i. 31: ¢vra 
jpepa woddd éhvrevoay cal éfnprycay airay ray épyer drapyas’ dAAd xa) 
yada xaréorewray xa) Borpvas xaréOMway cal ovpeyyas wodAds caréxAacay’ 
yxovoOn cal ray Body dAdeva puxnpara, nal as dy soiptow eixd{ero, ravra 
Opyvos iv rev Body él BovxdAw rereXcurynxort. 

i, 1,2, There is a curious inversion of the-verbs, éuSaréovres going 
in sense and construction with jdyi», and olowoAcire with alyas xa? dis. 
Some editors propose to read dy duBarfovres . . . olowodcir’ dias, but 
there is no justification for doing so. The disarrangement of the words 
is merely a piece of not very happy over-refinement of style. 

i. 5. Cf. Keats, /sadel/a, stanza 38, 


A sheepfold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed. 


With the dfecros wérpa may be compared the ‘ large flint-stone’ of the 
same verse. ; 


X. Anth. Pal. vii. 171. 


nae a 
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XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 209. Also quoted by Suidas s.vv. 8unraGns and 
npia. 

J. 1. 8unwabns is explained by Suidas as equivalent to xaprepsxcs ; it 
has much the same force as the Homeric rodvrAas. 

Z. 4. So Oaddyn is used of the cells in a honeycomb, Ants. Pai. vi. 
239, ix. 404. 

XII. Anth, Pal. vii. 203. 

On a decoy partridge (sxadevrns). Aelian, Vat. An. iv. 16, gives an 
account of the way in which they were used : mpoodyera: 8¢ dpa 6 répdE 
xa cepavas és rd épddxow mporeives rd ray GdAwy rdw Tpdroy Tovroy. 
éornxey dev, xal Zoriy ol rd péAos wpoxAnrixdy, és paxny drobizyor Tov 
dypov, éornne B¢ Adyar mpds Ty wayy’ 6 8é rev dypiay Kopudaios 
dyrdcas xpd ris aydns payoupevos épxeras’ 6 roivuy riOacds él moda 
dvayepe:, Sedtiévar oxnwrépevos, 6 8¢ Exes yatpos ola dnwou xparay Gdn, 
nat éddoxev dvoyebels rz wayy. Cf. also Xen. Alem. 11. i. 4, and supra, 
iii. 60. 

Z. 1. 8plos dAnew is a variation of the ordinary 8pios vAns, a forest copse. 

XII. Anth. Pai. vii. 199. 

The Ms. has the heading eis dpveov adidyvecror, olya 8¢ Adpov. This 
probably indicates that the words dite Adpe, which are the reading in 
the ms., 7, 3, are a conjectural restoration where the original MS. was 
corrupt or illegible. It is a bad guess; Adpos has a short in classical 
Greek ; and a sea-gull would never be kept on account of its voice. 
‘De huius aviculae cantu nihil legit quod ad eius commendationem 
pertinet’, as Jacobs quaintly observes. This must be some sort of 
singing-bird ; and in fault of a better, we must retain the reading of 
Plan., ¢&’ ddaé, which may indeed be right, if &Aascs be a collateral 
form of édéa, a bird mentioned by Aristotle in the st. An. and 
apparently a kind of reed-warbler. 

1. 4. Cf. supra, iii. 58, and the note there. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 189. On a field-cricket (gryllus campestris) 
kept as a plaything; cf. supra, i. 64: and White’s Selborne, Letter 
XLvi, ‘One of these crickets, when confined in a paper cage and set 
in the sun, and supplied with plants moistened with water, will feed 
and thrive, and become so merry and loud as to become irksome in 
the same room where a person is sitting: if the plants are not watered 
it will die.’ . 

2, 3. KAvpevos, the Renowned, was one of the names of the lord of 
the under world. Pausanias, Corinthiaca, xxxv. 9, says that behind the 
temple of Chthonia at Hermione there was a ‘place of Clymenus’ with 
a chasm in the earth through which Heracles was said to have brought 
Cerberus up from Hades. 

Z, 4. Crickets were supposed to feed on dew. Instead of the wetted 
turf in its cage it has now all the meadows of Hades and the dew of 
Persephone for playground and food. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 432. 
Placed by Abrens among the dudia ef sfuria attributed to Theocritus. 
2, 2. SeyAnves Seas, the geminas acies of Virgil, Aen. vi. 788. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 417. 
XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 173, with the title Asor{pou, of 3¢ Acevidov. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 398. 
Cf. the epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, Anth. Pai, vii. 660, from 
which this is probably imitated. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 477. 

On an Egyptian woman, buried at Eleutherne in Crete, according 
to the generally accepted correction of Reiske, ’EXev6épyns, for the MS. 
ArevOeping in 1. 3. 

4. 4. Cf the saying of Aristippus quoted in Stobaeus, F/or. xl. p. 233, 
4] ob wavraydber ton xal duola h els “Asdou ddds ; 


XX. Anth. Pal, vii. 510. 

The MS. reading Xlo» (with long «) in 4 4 has generally been regarded 
as a false quantity, indicating either a corruption in the text or a very 
late date for the epigram. Many alterations have been suggested, and 
will be found detailed in Bergk Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 470. Bergk himself, 
in his fourth edition, reads ofd’ ixev Kéay wdduy dudipurnv. But some 
doubt is thrown on the supposed necessity of an alteration by an 
epigram of the 3rd or 4th century B.c. where the original marble is 
extant (Kaibel Zfgigy. Graec. 88) with a line, Xios dyadAopdvyn Zuppdxe 
éort warpis, where the reading is unquestionable, Herwerden suggests 
that the vowel is lengthened as in the Homeric @&e xaclyvyre ; and 
this epic usage was certainly copied by later poets, e.g. Archias in 
Anth. Pal, vii. 140, warhp ply Uplapos, ya 8 “Duov, obvopa 8 “Exrep. 
This epigram has the all but inimitable touch of Simonides, and if not 
authentic is a very masterly forgery. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 376. 
“6. Cf. Winter's Tale, iv. iii. : 


a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores : 


and the last verses of Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy. 


XXII. Anth. Pal, vii. 630. 

Z, 2, dvesdoly MS. Hecker’s correction dvosvoin seems almost 
necessary : xowd(ew, ‘to abate’, of a storm (e.g. Hdt. vii. 191, DAws cos 
atrés ébéiay éxdracey, of the great storm which fell on the Persian fleet 
at Artemision) could hardly be used of a voyage. Longinus, in 
criticising the passage of Herodotus, calls the word dcepyoy xal dcerixdy. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 82. 
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1.6. The story of ‘the Tuscan mariners transform’d’ is told in Hom. 
Hymn. vi. and Ovid, Med. iii. 660 foll. 


XXIV. Anth. Pail. vii. 287. 
“,8. Observe the metaphor in ciAxvodyuny ; the fisherman drew up 
Death in his nets. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 286. 
XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 532. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal, vii. §34. The first couplet is in Plan. under the 
name of Theocritus, and the whole epigram is generally printed among 
the Theocritean epigrams (26 ed. Ahrens). 

Z. 4. Hollow Syria is properly the plain between the two ranges of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; but it was also used to include Damascus 
and the country east of Anti-Libanus up to the edge of the desert, and 
here seems to include the coast west of Libanus as well. 

?.6. The morning setting of the Pleiades was about the 3rd of 
November. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal, vii. 278. 

i. 2. Jacobs would read aypurvov dipropas Toviov, without any obvious 
necessity. 

1. 4. €eivov MS, Pal.; giver, Plan. 

.6, After this line the Mss. add another couplet : 


MéxGav obd! ’Aidns pe karevvacer, iulxa podvos 
ovde Bavdy dein xéxAas Hovyip. 


which has the appearance of being a later addition, as it only repeats 
rather feebly what has been said already, and this is not like Archias. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 636. 

?.1. The metrical quality of this line should be noticed; it is a 
bucolic hexameter with no caesura, so that the rhythm slides heavily 
down on the spondee followed by a pause at the beginning of the 
pentameter. I do not know that this can be precisely paralleled 
elsewhere ; the effect is very beautiful. 

7,2. The word Aeveddopoy does not occur elsewhere; the picture 
seems to be of a white limestone hill with grassy slopes towards the 
sea. Reiske compares Aevxdrerpoy, which is used by Polyb. iii. 53 
and x. 30. 

Z, 3 wore BAnynpuéva Bdfov MS. which is mere nonsense, even if there 
were such a word as AAnynpuéva. The reading in the text is much 
nearer the MS. than Lobeck’s wor: BAnynra BiBalor. 

f. 4. fis equivalent to paddoy Ff, as in iv. 29 supra. vyoxa is another 
dra€ elpnuévoy. It probably means little if anything more than vaurixd, 
If there is any special force in the latter half of the compound it would 
seem to be ‘that make the ship keep her way’. 
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1.6. dwnpéoaro, Salmasius from MS. ¢épnylocro. Others read épeppi- 


Caro. 
XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 284. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 271. 

il, 3 and 4 are imitated from the epigram of Simonides, supra iii. 24. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 271. 

.41. I have retained the MS. reading, as, though rather harsh, it 
gives a sufficiently good sense. The heading in the Ms., els rjp ev 
Boo wdpy 6ddaccay, does not seem to have any further foundation than a 
misreading of this line (—Sos mdpor). Jacobs suggests xal wore dy 
yer’ apofos sédpos. 

Z.2. The days of the halcyons, al dAcvovides or dixcvoveu, were the 
week before and the week after the winter solstice, when there was 
usually fine weather, in which the halcyon was believed to breed. 
Cf. Simonides, /v. 12, Bergk : 

@s dsroray yecpépioy ard piva mivvony 
Zevs duara réocapa xa) déxa 

Aabdvepdy ré puv Spay caro wey Odvi0e 
ipay sradorpopoy mocxiias 


adAxvovos. 


and Aristotle, Hist. An. v. 2,4 8 dave rixre wept rpowas rds Xetuepevds. 
86 xai xahobvrat, Gray evdceval ydveovra: al rpowai, dAxvoveras Hudpat, erra 
pes wpd rpowey, Ewra 8¢ pera rpowds. For the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone and a description of halcyons’ weather, see Lucian, Halcyon 
sive de transformatione, sub in. 

/. 3. ornpigaro xctya refers to the solid appearance of a smooth sea, 
the sarmor of Latin poetry. 

2.5. The construction is quixa avyeis (elvas) paia. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 263: ascribed to Anacreon. It is certainly 
of later date, and is in the manner of Leonidas of Tarentum. 

é.2. From J/. xi. 306, Néroso Babely Aaithamt. 

/. 3. Spy avéyyvos, a season that there are no means of binding down. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 482. 

Z.1. A boy’s hair was cut at the festival of the Apaturia next follow- 
ing his third birthday, when his name was enrolled in his dparpla. The 
festival was called Koupeéris. 

2. 5. Ieplxreros, Edd. after Salmasius. The MS, has wep, with a 
mark signifying that something was lost. 

2.6. Cf. Antipater in Anth. Pal. vii. 467, és rév avéarnroy x&pow éBns 
évépey. 

- XXXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 662. Ascribed to Theocritus in a note in one 
of the MSS. of Plan., and also found in some Mss. of Theocritus. The 
heading in MS. Pal. is Aew»isov merely ; but from the style it is safe to 
ascribe it to Leonidas of Tarentum. 
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2.2. Ahrens would read wodXois, and srodv rfc has also been suggested. 
But wodAjs puxins is equivalent to rodAa@y dyunAlcov. 

il. 5,6. The mss. of Theocritus read alai édeavd or af éXcevd, and ra 
Avypérara. 

XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 483. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 466. 

Z. 6. &xeos neXiov is from Mimnermus, Jv. 11 Bergk. This couplet may 
have suggested to Gray the opening of his noble sonnet on the death 
of Richard West. 

Z.8 The dead boy becomes almost identified with the Angel of 
Death, Hermes spéropmos. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal, ix. 254. 

£. 8. Aowrais, to all other mothers. With the passionate exaggeration 
may be compared the famous me primam absumite ferro of the mother 
of Euryalus, Aen. ix. 494. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 671; with the heading @ndov, ol 8¢ Bidvopos. 
It is headed dydov in Plan. 


XL. Anth. Pai. vii. 513. 

4. 1. hij swore wpdpayos MS. Pal. Iperdyayos is the correction generally 
accepted. Plan. has Tizapxos. 

/. 3 Ifthe Ms. text is right, there is a construction ad sensum, a sort 
of combination of the two expressions ob Anoy waidds, ofr aperjy ovre 
caopoovyar and ob Anon wadds robkev aperjy xai cacppoovvny (avrov). 
Bergk alters Anon to Angas, and Dilthey would read of 7 dperjy wobéwr 
ob re caoppoovrny. 

XLI. Anth. Pal. vii. 711. 

é.1. Pitane was one of the Aeolian colonies on the bay of Elaea in 
Asia Minor. It was never a place of any importance. 

Z. 3. ScwAéviov, held at the full stretch of the arm. Cf. The Ancient 
Mariner (verse omitted after the edition of 1798) : 


They lifted up their stiff right arms, 
They held them straight and tight ; 
And each right arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s borne upright. 


2.6. An@ns wédayos occurs again in an epigram by Dionysius of 
Rhodes, Anth. Pal, vii. 716. So Styx is spoken of indifferently as a 
river or a lake. 

1.7. For the éw:Oaddysos xréaos on the doors of the bridal chamber, 
see the next epigram, and Hesychius s.v. xruméy. 

XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 182. 

/,1, There is a reminiscence of Soph. A#f. 815, off émivupdhldrds we 
pl ris Davos Upynoer, GAN’ ’Ayéporrs vu eo. 

Z. 3. For Awroi see note on iv. 20 supra. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 600. In Plan. under the name of Paulus 
Silentiarius. 

/.1. The Ms, has «fe in both places. exe, the ordinary reading, is 
no doubt right. It is taken up again by xaréye in /. 6. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. v. 108. 

#. 4. Brunck and Jacobs alter #60: to d»éos, but the former is more 
in the manner of Crinagoras. 

1.6, réyv dr cos is simply equivalent to ray cay. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vii. 735. The grave of Theano would seem to 
have stood outside the city gate of Phocaea. 
“2. For the epithet cf. the last words of Meleager in Avalanta in 
Calydon : 
Kiss me once and twice 
And let me go; for the night gathers me, 
And in the night shall no man gather fruit. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 378. 
1. 3. Ashe 2 és bydvaor MS., corr. Jacobs. 
1.4. Cf. Rom. and Jul. V. iii. ; 


—Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
. . - I still will stay with thee 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again. 
XLVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 476. 
i. 4. pyGpua MS. in both places ; corr. Brunck. 


XLVIIL. Anth. Pal. vii. 41. 

This epigram and the next following it in the Anthology, vii. 42, both 
on Callimachus of Alexandria the famous scholar and poet, are written 
as one in MS. Pal., but are properly separated in Plan. and in modern 
editions of the Anthology. Another epigram attributed to Apollonius 
Rhodius, Anth. Pal. xi. 275, gives the criticism of a jealous rival on 
Callimachus. 

2.1. The Aaa of Callimachus opened with an account of a dream in 
which the poet found himself among the Muses and received instruc- 
tion from them. 

2.2. From J2. xxiii. 19, Achilles over Patroclus. 


XLIX. C. JZ. G. 6789; Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 548. On a tomb at 
Nimes. Above the verses is the inscription, 


D. M. 
C. VIBI LICINIANI V. ANN. XVI. M. VI. 
C. VIBIVS AGATHOPVS ET LICINIA NOMAS 
FILIO OPTIMO PIISSIMO 
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Z. 2. alylwupoy or alylrvpos was a weed with a red flower (perhaps the 
loosestrife?): it is mentioned in Theocr. iv. 25 as growing by a river- 
side dsrei cada wdvra pvovre, 


L. Anth. Pal. vii. 553- 

The contrast between the enslaved body and the free soul is as early 
as the Attic tragedians, e.g. Soph. fr. 677, ef o&pa dovdoy add’ & vois 
€rcUGepos : it is a frequent text in Euripides. But the liberation of the 
slave’s body by death belongs to a later stage of thought. There does 
not seem here to be any implied reference to burial in a ‘free tomb’ as 
in iii. 55 supra. 

LI. Anth. Pal. vii. 307. 

LIl. Anth. Pal. vii. 342. 


LIL. Anth. Pal. vii.670. This, perhaps the most perfect epigram 
ever written in any language, is most probably authentic. See sufra 
li, 22, for a reference to the whole question of the epigrams ascribed to 
Plato, and sufra viii. 7 for Aster. Cf. also the well-known «al 
ob8 “Eorepos of @ ‘Egos obrw Oavpaords in Arist. Eth, v. i. 15. 


XII 


I. Anth. Pal. v. 12. 
1,1. swund{ay, ‘to crown with garlands’ as in Hdt. vii. 197. The full 
phrase, orepdvos xeadds ruxacrdpeba, occurs tnfyva Ep. 10, 


II. Anth. Pal. v. 39. 

/.3. When I am dead, there will be many bearers ‘kirkward to 
carry me’. 

f. 4. réavd’ evexev, sc. to save them their trouble. icws is sarcastic, 
like the Latin credo. 


II. Anth. Pal, xi. 168. 

4.4. The diminutive ¢dpwpévtoy does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
Plan, reads yvovs re pedopdriov, probably from the same reason which 
induced the change in the text of Ep. 10 sn/fva, 7. 2. 

2.6. Lucian de Luctu, c. 10, éreddy tis droOdyy, mpara pév péporres 
dBodds ds rd ordpa xaréOnxay arg, pcbdy rg wopOpei ris vavridias yevn- 
oduevoy. 

IV. Anth. Pal, xi. 62. 

This epigram is a free rendering into elegiacs of Eur. Alc, 782-791, 
for the greater part keeping pretty closely to the words of Euripides. 


V. Anth. Pal. xi. 56. 

1. 3. Oenrd royi{er ba: is equivalent to the common 6ynra dpovery. 

Z.5. The force of por} pdvow has been well illustrated from Seneca 
de Brevitate Vitae, c. 10: praesens tempus in cursu semper est, fiuit et 
praecipilatur. 
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VI. Theognis, 4/, 887-8, Bergk ; who inclines, rightly as it seems to 
me, to think that the couplet is not by Theognis but by Mimnermus. 


VII. Anth. Pal, xi. 28. 

£. 5. copins vdos go together; ‘the Reason of philosophy’, as one 
might say ‘the Socrates of the Phaedo’, s.e. the rational human being 
according to philosophy. 

For Cleanthes and Zeno, see supra i. 1. 


VILL. Anth. Pal. xi. 25. 

1.2. poundiy pedéry is a rather awkward way of saying pedréry poipns. 
Sleep, the shadow of death, is by a bold extension of language called 
the rehearsal of death. Cf. Ep. 47 infra. 

Z. 5. wodus Sc. ypdvos. 

1.6. 9 ovuvern sc. Opigé. For the full phrase cf. Philodemus in Antéh. 
Pal. xi. 41— 

“Hdn nat Aevxai pe xararreipovew Oecpat, 
KavOirswn, ovverns dyyedos HAxins. 


IX. Anth. Pal, xi. 23. 

He will ride by the highway to death like a gallant, and not skulk 
along by-paths. 

#. 5. Cf. Nicaenetus in Anth. Pal. xiii. 29, where the line olvos ro 
xaplevrs wékas raxis inmos dds is quoted as a saying of Cratinus. 


X. Anth. Pal. xi. 19. 
7,2. I have adopted in the text the reading of Plan., which Jacobs 
says is due to a mala monachi manus. The Palatine Ms. has aol 


ovverobueba. 


XI. Anth. Pal, xii. 50, #/. 5-8. In the MS. this epigram is run on to 
another of four lines which is here printed in another section (supra x. 
45). The eight lines are obviously not a single poem. Most editors 
strike out the last couplet and retain the first three as a single epigram ; 
and there is sufficient connexion of thought to give countenance to this. 
But there is an even stronger connexion between the third and fourth 
couplets, and it seems pretty certain that each half of the MS. poem is a 
complete epigram by itself. 

i. 1. From Alcaeus, /v. 41 Bergk, U:veopev’ ri rd Avyvor pévoper ; Sacrv- 
hos duépa. Apparently the meaning of the expression in Alcaeus is 
‘day passes quickly’, is no bigger than a finger’s breadth : cf. Mimner- 
mus, /y. 2, Bergk, wnxuov dx) xpdvov dvBeow ¥8ns reprdépeba. But as 
modified here, it is a curiously exact parallel to a verse in Omar Khay- 
yam (edition of 1859)— 

Dreaming while Dawn’s Left Hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 

‘ Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life’s Liquor in its Cup be dry.’ 
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J. 2. xospscris AVyvos, the lamp that says bed-time ; like ‘the star that 
bids the shepherd fold’ in Comus. 

Z. 3. wivoper ob yap gpws MS. ; Salmasius restored yaAepos from Hesy- 
chius, who explains it as equivalent to Aapés. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 32. 
Probably for an epitaph on Anacreon : cf. supra, iv. 8 and 9, and the 
notes there. 


XU. Asth. Pal. xi. 43. 
Compare Omar Khayyam, xxxv-xxxviii (edition of 1879). 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 3: headed dddemoroy; it is in the style of 
Palladas. | 

1. 4. yAooodxopoy or (usually) yAwoooxopeioy was the case in which the 
mouth-pieces (yAwocides) of flutes were kept when the instrument was 
not in use. Longinus, c. xliv., uses it of a sort of wooden casing in 
which dwarfs were kept. Here it is applied to the case in which the 
dead man is put away, ‘this little organ’ in which ‘ there is much music, 
excellent music, yet cannot you make it speak’ any more. 

Z. 5. dey (the Anpayrepos dxrm of Homer) is fine meal, which kneaded 
and soaked in wine was the simplest form of Greek food. 

The xorvAn was about half a pint; the force of the article here (rats 
xorvAms) is to imply, without expressing it directly, the two cotylae of 
wine, which with a choenix of meal were a slave's daily allowance. 


XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 412. 

/. 2. xpapBy, the spring cabbage, of which rperoropos was the regular 
gardener’s name ; cf. Columella x. 369. 

f. 3. A scholium in one of the MSS. of Plan. says that palvy is an el8os 
Borayns, ‘sort of vegetable’, but nothing further is known of it. A fish 
called by this name is mentioned by Pliny, but he says it was eaten 
salted. The epithet (ayAcyevoa is explained in the same scholium as 
yaAaxros peorn. 

aprimayys dXirupos is a newly made cream cheese, slightly salted to 
make it keep longer: cf. Virg. Georg. iii. 403. 


XVI. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 640. From a tomb in the island of 
Lipara, of the second century A.D. 

f. 4. yAahupés of persons is the Latin concinnus, the old English 
‘nice’. 

Z. 5. Ritschl would read IaveXcvGepos as a proper name. 

XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 364. 

J. 1. Nerds, one of the minutus Populus. The antithesis to 6 Aurds is 
é rrayv. : 

épara: is Scaliger’s correction of the MS. dpare. It is passive, as in ix. 
16 supra, and as in the phrase épéy dvrepara, Xen. Symp. viii. 3. 

f.2. I have written xaori for the Ms. éori: Scaliger put a point of 
interrogation after ¢para. 

2D 
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XVIII. Theognis, . 1069, 1070, Bergk. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 565. 

On one who had abandoned poetry for philosophy. This explanation, 
given by a scholiast, seems unquestionable, although the editors since 
Bentley have all gone off upon the idea that the epigram was written 
to console an unsuccessful dramatist for his defeat at the Dionysia. 
The phrase xca6apa édds (‘a clear road’ exactly in our sense) cannot 
mean, as is implied by this explanation, an untrodden or unpopular 
road. But here it has its other sense of a clean or pure road. 

The subject of the epigram is very probably the Theaetetus who is 
only known otherwise as the author of five epigrams, three of which, all 
characterised by a clear and grave beauty, are included in this selection, 
supra iii. 28, vii. 16, xi. 7. The last of these is on the death of Crantor, 
the head of the Stoic school, whose pupil Theaetetus would appear to 
have been. 


XX. Anth. Pal, xi. 282. Attributed in Plan. to Lucilius. 

Cf. Seneca Zf. xxiv, ‘ Moriar’: hoc dicts,‘ desinam mori posse’. 

XXII. Anth. Pal. x. 59. 

f. 2. rovro, 8c. rd ps) dvaoGas. 

f. 4. Shakespeare, Sonnet CXLv1, ‘And, Death once dead, there’s no 
more dying then.’ 


XXII. Stobaeus, Flor. cxxiv. p. 616. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. x. 65. 

Cf Marcus Aurelius, iii. 3, é€Sys, grAevoas, carnyOns, ExSnh. 

XXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 79. 

The thought in this epigram is often recurred to by Marcus Aurelius : 
cf. especially ii. 14, v. 23. 

XXV. Plutarch, Consolatio ad Afollonium, c. 15; yervaiov Se cal rd 
Aaxorexdy, vuy dupes x.r.X. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 75. 

4. 3. Spyava, the musical instrument; this is apparently one of the 
earliest instances of the modern name; Vitruvius calls it Aydvaslicon. 
It was invented at least as early as 250 B.C., the date of Hero of 
Alexandria. There is a description of a man playing on an organ in an 
epigram attributed to the Emperor Julian, Ants. Pal. ix. 365. 

/.8. The expression is adapted from the common proverbial phrase 
* to feed on air’, of the cameleon’s dish. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 472. In the MS. this epigram is followed by 
ten more lines which are very corrupt, but which seem to have been 
inscribed below a relief representing a human skeleton. Probably this 
relief and inscription were carved on the same tomb with the six lines 
above, and so the whole was transcribed as a single epigram into the 
Anthology. 
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. 1. wpds n&, to the dawn of birth. 

2. els *ADyy, stretching onwards through the ream of death. Cf. 
Simonides Amorg. /r. 3, Bergk, according to the generally accepted 
reading, soAdds yap hyiy és rd (éori in Stobaeus) reOvdvas xpdvos. 

/. 3. For the expression cf. Aristoph. Vesf. 213, ri ovx dwexousnOnper 
Soov écoy oridny ; 

1. 4. Tot dvOpwmivou Biov 6 per ypdvos orcypn, Says Marcus Aurelius, ii. 
17; he also uses the phrase 6 yaya) Bios, vii. 47. For the different uses 
which may be made of the doctrine it is interesting to compare Plutarch 
de Educatione Puerorum, c. 17, where the tempter says to the young 
man, orcypy ypdvou was dorew 6 Bios: Cy» «al ob rapata» wpoonxea, with the 
Consolatio ad Apollonium c. 17, where it is used as an argument 
against excess of grief: ra yap xf\ra cal ra pupia, card Fipovidyy, ery 
ortypy ris €oriv aéperros, paddAoyv Se pdprov rs Bpaxvraroy orvypys. 

XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 209. 

1. 4. avadvew or dyaAverOa, to weigh anchor, is used of setting out on 
a journey generally, and is frequently applied in sepulcral inscriptions to 
the journey of death (¢.g. Kaibel, 340, 713). But this sense does not 
agree well with xeicy in the previous line, and perhaps it rather means 
‘dissolving’ like d:adudpevoy in Ep. 37 infra. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. x. 60. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. xi. 13. 

1, 2. 6 srophipeos, the roppipeos Gavaros of Homer. 

4. 3. dwrnaras sc. by parching fevers. The three natural causes of 
death are enumerated, viz., decay of the tissues, and defect or excess of 
the humours. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. x. 58 Also attributed in one Ms. to Lucian. 
/,2. The yupsdv here has a further shade of meaning ; ‘seeing clearly 
and not through a veil how all things end’. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. x. 31. Attributed to Palladas in Plan. 


XXXIII. C. J. G. 6745, Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 1117 4. Aninscription 
on a Hermes in the Museum at Bologna. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal.x.124. Followed in the Ms. by two fragmentary 
couplets on the advantages and disadvantages of having a wife and 
children, which have no connexion with it, and are rightly separated by 
Boissonade. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. x. 118. Attributed to Palladas in some copies of 
Plan. 

7. 2. Compare the sophistica] paradox in the Esthydemus of Plato, 
that it is impossible to learn what one does not know already, and 
hence impossible to learn at all. 

Hl, 3 and 4 are repeated in another anonymous epigram, Anth. Pal. 
vii. 339, with ob&8éy instead of fa. 
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f. 4. ob8éy xal pnddy, nthil et nihil: cf. Eur. Meleager, fr. 20: 
xarbavay 3¢ was ayip 
yi cal oxed: rd pnder ale obder péwes. 
It is unnecessary, and makes the «aif very awkward, to connect otdé» 
with $a as Meineke proposes. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 85. 
Cf. King Lear, IV. i: 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 


f. 1. Gavary might be either the dative of the secondary object, ‘for 
death’, or of the agent, ‘by death’, but probably is the former. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 84. 

Cf. Lucretius v. 226, and Munro’s note there for parallel passages. 

¢. 3 wodvddxpuroy MS.: and in J/. xvii. 192, Eustathius read payjys 
woAveaxpurov with v short ; but modern editors read woAvdaxpvov there, 
and it is perhaps best to make the same change here. 


. 4. Pepduevoy MS. Pal., cvpduevoy Plan. gupdueroy and asoperoy 
have also been suggested. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. x. 123. 
-£. 1. Puyo: MS., corr. Meineke. 
/.3. The thought in this couplet is expressed even more nobly in 
Menander, /r. Hypobolimacus, 2 : 
rovroy evruyécrarop Aéye 
doris Oeapnoas adduwes, Llappéver, 
ra cepvd rar’, dwndber Ober iOev rayv, 
roy FALoy roy Kody, dorp’, Vowp, »édn, 
sup’ ravra xay éxardy érn Bigs, del 
See wapdvra, xay dviavrovs opddp’ ddlyous, 
veprdérepa rovrey érepa 0 otx dye wore. 


XXXIX. Theognis, /Z 425-428, Bergk. From these lines Sophocles 
took the famous passage in the Oed. Col. 1225-8 : 


pa) Divas per dwayra v- 
nG Adyov’ rd 8 dwel havy 
Bavas xetOer, Sevrep yxet, 
woAv Sevrepov as Tayxsora. 
XL. Anth. Pal.ix. 359. Also quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. xcviii. p. 533. 
This epigram was also assigned, according to the MS. Pal. to Plato 
the Comedian, and according to Plan. and Stobaeus to Crates the Cynic. 
A worthless Byzantine tradition ascribes this and the next epigram to 
Heraclitus the weeping and Democritus the laughing philosopher. 
With the whole epigram cf. that of Julianus Aegyptius on the same 
subject, sufra x. 10. 
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/. 2. Besides its general sense of ‘business’, rpafis is specially used 
to signify the collection of debts, and probably. includes the latter 
meaning here. 

£. 8. al wodsal sc. rplyes: for the ellipsis cf. Ep. 8 supra, 9) curery. 

‘. 9. 4» dpa, ‘there is then in the end’; the imperfect ‘implying the 
actual result of antecedents prior in fact or in idea’ (Madvig). The 
most striking example of this use is in the Aristotelian ré ri }» elva:, the 
essence which is antecedently in a thing as the necessary condition of 
its being that thing. 

rowde Svoiy corr. Brunck from MS. roi dvoiy. The ordinary reading, 
row &kocow (from /. 9 of the next epigram) is not so good here, where 
the alternatives are about to be stated, as in the other epigram where 
it refers back to them as already stated here. In Stobaeus the line 
runs, §v dpa ray mdvrey réde Adioy. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. ix. 360. See the notes to the last epigram. 

f. 3. I do not know any other passage in classical literature where 
‘the beauty of nature’ in the completely modern sense of the words is 
spoken of so explicitly. 

XLI1. Anth. Pal. x.77. Another couplet follows in the Ms., 

MadXop éw’ eihpocveny 8¢ Bidfeo, xal rapa poipny, 
el duvardy, uy» repropévny perayes. 
It weakens the epigram, if it is not a later addition. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. x. 73. Also attributed, with some verbal varia- 
tions, to S. Basil in a MS. quoted by Boissonade, Anecd. Gr. ii. 475. 

TS dé€por (cf. rd dépow dx Geot in Soph. Oed. Col. 1694) is hardly so 
much ‘Fortune’, though it includes this sense, as the stream of the 
world that carries all things along upon it. Like the dyéyov xai dwéxov 
of the Stoics, dépe xai dépov sums up the practical philosophy of the 
Epicureans. Aeguo animogue agedum magnis concede; necesse est, 
Lucr. ili. 692. 

Cf. also Montaigne, Zssais, ii. 37, Suyvons de par Dieu, suyvons ! 
I] meine ceulx qui suyvent; ceulx qui ne le suyvent pas, il les entraisne. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. x. 72. 

It would be difficult to trace back to its first original the comparison, 
developed to its fullest extent by Shakespeare (As You Like Jf, 11. vii.), of 
human life to a stage play. In one form or another it has probably 
existed ever since plays did, and it recurs again and again in all litera- 
tures. On the Globe Theatre in which Shakespeare played was 
inscribed the motto, Zofus mundus agit histrionem. This form of the 
proverb may be traced back to two passages in John of Salisbury, 
Fere totus mundus ex Arbitri nostri sententia mimum videtur implere, 
and again, Fere totus mundus juxta Petronium exercet histrionem, the 
reference being to a snatch of verse in Petr. Saé. c. 80, beginning, Grex 
agit in sctena mimum. Gataker on Marcus Aurelius, xi. 6, where life is 
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called 4 pei{er oxnyn, quotes this epigram among many. other passages, 
Greek and Latin, of which the most noteworthy are Plato, PAs/ebus, 50 B, 
pi) rois 8pduacs pdvov, GAG xal ry rov Blov Evpwdoy rpaypdlg xai copydig ; 
Seneca, De tranquillitate animi, c. 15, verum esse quod Bion dixit, 
omnium hominum negotia similia mimicis esse; and the dying words of 
Augustus in Suet. Aug. c. 99, amicos admissos percontatus est, ecquid 
tts viderelur mimum vitae commode transegisse. There is a somewhat 
similar view of life, not as a play, but as a fair, in the fragment of the 
Hypobolimacus of Menander already referred to in the note on Ep. 38 
supra : 

waviyyupyy vduucrdy riy’ elvas roy ypdvor 

8» hpi rotroy, } widnylay, dy J 

8yAos, dyopd, xAéwrat, xvBeia, diarpBal. 

XLV. Anth. Pal. x. 76. 

The thought is rather confusedly expressed, and the connexion of 
4. 3 and 4 with the rest is not at once obvious. It appears to be this : 
death is often better than life just as poverty is than wealth, for life 
itself, if not informed by wisdom, becomes a misery just as great riches 
do, giving more trouble to keep than it is worth. 


XLVI. App. Plan. 201, with the heading, els "Epwra éoreavepévoy. 

Compare with this epigram the next following it in the Planudean 
Anthology, supra vi. 1, and the notes there. Love in the other epigram 
says he is the son of a garden-nymph ; here he denies this and claims 
heavenly parentage. Both epigrams are a protest against the sensuous 
view of Love. With this one cf. Plato Symfos. 180, 181. But it fore- 
shadows Dante as much as it recalls Plato. 

4.5. From the epigram of Theocritus, sugra vii. 10, ‘A Kimpis ob 
wdvdauoc. 

%. . ‘Ihe other virtues are Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 300. 

Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 67 E, r@ dvr: dpa of dpbes prtocogoivres dwobyno ew 
pederaor, cai rd reOvavas Wxuor atrois dvOpdrear hoBepdy : and 80, édy 
[9 Yux)] xabapd dewadAdrryrat, pydéry rod céparos fvveplrxovoa, Gre obdér 
xowerovca aurg dy re Bip éxotoa elva, GAd hevyovea aird xal ovy- 
nOpocpeéyn air) els abrny, dre pederéca del rovro — rovro 8¢ obdey dAXo 
dary } dpOas ditocopcica xai r@ dvr: reOvdva pereraoa pgdles’ ob 
rour’ dy ety peXérn Oavarov ; 
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Now dupes xpbo0’ Aor, 
No€ leph nal doxve, 
N&e, o¢ yap ok Ody, . 


Zee rdgow wapd luréy, . 
Wetvos Aaivdas wh Wavere, 


‘O Bpaxds Bpuoyérys, 
*O whéos dpaios, . 

‘O wravds rip wraviv, . 
‘O orégavos wept xparl, . 
Oi2’ Ere Ovards ey, ‘ 
Ola’ Eres pos whodrov, =. 
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"Oxrd pev whyes drexe, 
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Od ydpow ddd’ Alas, 

Od Séxera: Mdpxor, 
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Od xbvcs 0d3’ SN-yor, 

Od pévos éuyixur, 

Od rrAdcanor Anpols, 

Od col rotr’ éBdbwe, 

Od rd if xapleccar, 

Od rd Oavety ddyewér, 

Od Tpnxls ce NOews, 
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